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Part One 


* 

THE LION’S WHELP 

(441-429 B.C.) 


*Twere best to rear no lion in the State : 

But» having reared, *twerc best to humour him. 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs 




CHAPTER I 


T he boy squatted, rocking on his heels, tossing the knuckle- 
bones in his hand. His face was flushed in concentratten ; 
his long blond hair hung forward, shaking to the movement 
of his wrist. Round him crouched three companions : their dark 
hair and swarthy skin were in sharp contrrfSt to his. All four were 
dressed in white tunics, creased now and soiled with the dust that 
lay thick in the narrow street : but a close observer would have 
seen that the fair boy’s was made of finer stuff, and that the brooch 
which gathered it over the shoulder was of gold. The sun beat 
down, almost vertical in fhe sky ; the flies droned as they scavenged 
among the refuse. From far away, above the creak of carts and 
shouts from the nearby market, came the click of chisels on stone ; 
on the hillside, rising above clustering houses, workmen like ants 
could be seen swarming among columns of dazzling inarbTe. 
The tgy jhrev' down the bones, and said, triumphantly : 

* A six and two fives, Adeimantus. Will your luck hold against 
that ? ’ 

His^/oic^ was high and nervous, with the suggestion of a lisp. He 
gave the impression of having a tongue a little too big for his mouth. 

The boy he addressed shook his head and threw without hesita- 
tion. One of the others said : ‘ Gods ! A five and two sixes ! * 
The fair boy sccoped up the bones again. All four were so ab- 
sorbed that they failed to hear the rumbling of the heavy dray 
till it was almost on them. The driver, a thick-set country fellow, 
pulled his horses almost on to their haunches and called to them 
to clear the way. 

The three dark urchins scattered to the side of the road. The 
fair boy remained quite still for a moment, staring at the bones 
in his hand. Then he cast them, some feet from him, in the 
middle of the lane. The drayman called to his horses. The boy 
rose, turned, and said : 

‘ Hold in for a moment, please. You will drive over my throw.’ 
He held his head a little on one side as he spoke. 

The horses stamped at the ground, flinging up clouds of dust. 
‘ Damn your throw ! Do you think I’ve got all day to waste ? ’ 
A muscle twitched in the boy’s neck. He said : ‘ I am Alci- 
biades.’ 
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The drayman swore. ‘ You damned aristocrats. We’re free men 
here. What right have you got to hold me up ? ’ He pointed 
towards the hill with his whip. ‘ And what right has he got to 
spend our money on his temples ? ’ He cracked his whip, and the 
horses started forward. 

In an instant the boy flung himself down, flat in the dust, squarely 
in the dray’s path. Once again the driver pulled up his horses. 
Alcibiades walked slowly to where the bones glinted in the sun. 
‘ Three sixes,’ he said^ He stood to the side of the road and 
motioned the dray forward. As it passed a whiff of the hides 
with which it was piled Reached him. He held his nose. ‘ And 
tell your master,’ he called, ‘ that in future he can keep his stinking 
filth outside the city limits.’ 

The driver turned, blustering in defeat. ‘ Tell hini yourself,’ 
he said ; ‘I’d like to be there to hear you do it.’ 

‘ What’s his name ? ’ 

‘ Cleon,* said the drayman, and was out of sight round a bend 
in the lane. 

The boys looked at one another uncertainly ; then at AU'ibiades, 
waiting for a lead. Alcibiades still held the knvckfe-Wones, and 
was breathing heavily. A drop of sweat glistened on his forehead. 

Adeimantus said : ‘It’s too late to go to Antiphon now ’ 

Alcibiades laughed, a little uncertainly. ‘ Old Nestor ? What 
can you learn from him ? Come down to the market. There’s 
a new philosopher there. He doesn’t tell you anything about the 
stars — he asks you questions about yourself. Wonderful. And he 
adores young boys. Funny, because he’s the ugliest creature you’ve 
ever seen. Snub nose and pot-belly. They say his wife beats 
him,’ he added. 

The three boys fell into step behind him. They picked their 
way through the twisting streets, skirting round the edge of the 
market behind the King’s Colonnade. High on their right the 
marble of the Acropolis gleamed in the sunlight ; from somewhere 
unseen in the warren of lanes behind the Market Hill came the 
clink and roar of the smiths’ forges. The street was packed with 
people : brown farmers, their donkeys loaded with produce, 
grimy charcoal-burners pushing wooden trucks piled high with 
sacks. 

Alcibiades glanced around. Somewhere in this teeming, shout- 
ing throng Zopyrus must still be looking for him. Zopyrus was 
his personal slave and supposed mentor, whose duties mainly con- 
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siste4 in conveying him to and from school : a task in which he 
was singulkrly unsuccessful. He was an old, bent Thracian slave, 
who had been in Pericles* house for nearly forty years, and had 
been dragged out of retirement some eight years before to take care 
of this unexpected addition to the family. He was garrulous, 
absentminded, and passionately addicted to draughts and a vile 
Thracian wine which could be bought in the Potters* Quarter. 
Alcibiades regularly beat him at draughts, much to his annoyance ; 
and bought him a bottle of wine whenever he was tired of 
school, which was often. Between the tricks of his pupil and 
the remonstrances of his master Zopyrws got little peace in his 
old age. 

Alcibiades grinned to himself. Thep he saw Adeimantus and 
his other friends waiting, ^hanging on his next decision. The grin 
changed to a frown. ‘ I’ll see you tomorrow,’ he said, and was 
gone down the hill, to be lost in an instant among the crowd. 
The three looked at each other irresolutely. No one seemed sure 
what to do. After a moment they too went, each his own^ay. 


He ^yoided the market-place again, stopping on the slope below 
the Areopagus to drink from the fountain and buy bread and 
olives from a stall. He sat in the shade of a plane tree and ate 
slowly, spitting the olive-stones into the dust. No one took any 
notice of him. Jlis head throbbed, and he felt solitude pressing 
in on him. It was very hot. He kicked idly at a pebble with his 
bare foot. His leg was smooth and brown, its line hardly yet 
broken by muscle. He ran his fingers through his hair, and gazed 
at his wavering reflection in the water. He saw a face already 
thin, with long nose and wide full mouth. Sharp grey eyes stared 
up at him. He raised his head and looked at the people hurrying 
past : slaves an^J porters, an official making for the record office, 
a market inspector. They all had the same florid complexion, the 
same thick dark hair. They were broad in the shoulders and 
strong in their bowed legs ; but none of them were taller than he 
was, and their eyes were black. He looked kgain at his own fine 
bones and fair hair, feeling the blood of a hundred intermarriages 
moving in him, remembering the invaders of the legends froQi 
whom his ancestors traced their descent. Simultaneously he felt 
superiority and fear. 
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After a moment he began walking again, slowly. The stones 
burnt the soles of his feet. He began to climb the twisting road 
that led to the summit of the Acropolis. 

The workmen recognised him, and shouted greetings. He 
picked his way over scraps of marble to where the great temple of 
Athene stood, nearly completed now, the light stabbing back from 
its columns. Inside it was cool and dim after the noonday glare. 
At the far end stood the gigantic statue of the goddess, its wooden 
framework still half-ex(>osed down one side. In front of her shield 
a man was slung in a basket, chiselling away ' busily. Alcibiades 
called up to him. The man waved ; then shouted orders to two 
masons on the floor. With a creak of pulleys the basket descended. 
The man stepped out and^ stretched himself, oflfering Alcibiades a 
large hand smothered in white dust. He was about sixty, bald, 
and of a massive physique. 

‘ A pleasure to see you, boy,’ he said. ‘ Come up with me and 
see how the work’s going.’ He stepped back into the basket, and 
after a moment’s hesitation the boy folloxyed him. The two work- 
men hauled on the ropes, and they swung alo^jt ; swaj^’cJd for an 
instant, and then hung steady, high up under the roof.' 

Alcibiades looked around, nerving himself against vertigo. Far 
below the masons and painters sat and talked. As his e/es became 
accustomed to the light, he saw a new frieze running round the 
walls of the temple. He stared at the unfamiliar figures — yet not 
so unfamiliar after all. Here were no gods or heroes, no fighting 
Centaurs, but the folk of Athens that he met every day. Strange 
and unprecedented sculpture. 

‘ But — but it’s the Festival Procession ! ’ he said at length. 

‘ Pheidias, what does it mean ? Isn’t it an artist’s business to 
fashion the likeness of the gods ? ’ He stopped, confused, aware 
of something new and strange that linked itself in his mind with 
his guardian ; that silent, cold, enigmatic man whom he had 
realised, ever since he could remember, to have been set apart 
and different from anyone else he knew. 

Pheidias said, twinkling : ‘ Well, is it so very strange ? I 

remember — oh, it was before you were born — when Aeschylus 
wrote his play about the Persian War. No mythical heroes, but 
the men we’d been fighting against. I fought myself. So did 
ke : he knew what it was all about. Don’t you think there’s more 
in that than writing about legends ? Aren’t the people you meet 

more real to you than ’ His arm was outstretched, pointing 
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to the vast statue. He checked himself. ‘ No, no, no. I shouldn’t 
be putting ideas into your head. I daresay you get enough odd 
notions at home. Aspasia’s a remarkable woman.’ 

‘ Pheidias, I’m feeling giddy. Could we go down ? ’ 

The old man glanced at him sharply. ‘ Why yes, of course,* 
he said. ‘ But just look at this first.* He shouted down to the 
ground, and the basket descended ; then hung stationary in front 
of the great shield. Pheidias pointed to a battle-scene painted 
on it. ‘ Do you see anything you recognise? ? ’ 

The boy looked carefully, then drew in his breath. That old, 

bald warrier, lying on the ground He nodded. Then his 

eye w’^as caught by another figure. The face was half-hidden 
behind its shield ; but there was no m^taking the long, almost 
misshapen head, the immobile and visionary face of Pericles. 

Pheidias said : ‘It’s nothing, really. Just a way of signing 
my work.’ The basket was being lowered again. 

But it isn’t nothing, thought the boy to himself. It’s why 
Pericles and all our household and friends are different fromT the 
people I ifi^et iji thi market. It’s why that old man, 1 can never 
remember his narhe — was it Anaxagoras ? — was exiled the year I 
was born. He was a friend of Pericles, and he said the sun was 
a star, biggef than the whole of the Peloponnese. He said it was 
going to be darkened, and it was. It’s why the comic poets and 
ordinary people hate us so. But they can’t do without us. It’s 
why I hate men who want to make love to me. I oughtn’t to. 
Everyone does. I .ought to be proud that they want me. But 
I hate it, I hate it. And it’s why I feel He stopped, smother- 

ing his imagination, not letting himselt think. A dark face hovered 
in his mind, the scent of sweet grass twisted in the hair was in 
his nostrils. He began to shake all over, not knowing why. 

The basket reached the ground, and Pheidias led him by the 
arm to a quiet corner of the temple. They sat down. The old 
man watched in silence till the fit passed. Then he said, gently : 
‘ How are things with you at home ? ’ 

Alcibiades paused, fumbling for words. ‘ I don’t know whether 
I want Pericles to come back or not.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ 

‘ I’m not sure. When he’s away everything seems muddled in 
my mind. When he’s there I know that things are clear, that 
they’re going on the way they’ve got to go. But I don’t know 
if I like him,’ he concluded naively. 
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‘ A lot of people here think like that, boy. You’ll realise some 
day that the one thing they’re really afraid of is thinking.’ 

‘ I know he’s the greatest man in Athens,’ said the boy. ‘ I’ve 
always admired him. But I’m frightened* of him too. Some- 
times I don’t think he’s really human. But he always makes me 
feel it’s a fine thing to be an Athenian, that I’m glad I’m the son 
of my father. One day I’m going to go on with his work.’ 

‘ And what do you think his work is ? ’ 

‘ Why, everyone ‘knows that. Athens is the greatest city in 
Greece. It’s our duty to keep up her tradition.’ 

‘ Quite a little orator, aren’t you ? ’ said Pheidias. ‘ Your 
guardian seems to have taught you better than your schoolmaster.’ 

Alcibiades flushed anc^ stammered. ‘ He didn’t teach me that.’ 

‘ Who did, then ? ’ 

* A — ^Aspasia.’ 

Pheidias was silent for a moment. Then he said : ‘ Does she 
teach all of you these kind of things ? ’ 

‘ No. Just me. Xanthippus and Paralus are silly babies, and 

my brother Cleinias ’ He broke off. Tb.ere cang^e before his 

mind’s eye an ungainly caricature of himself ; a' creature of violent 
and inexplicable moods. One day he had found Cleinias with a 
bird he had caught. He was tearing it to pieces. When Alcibiades 
had spoken to him, he had stared at him as if he didn’t know him, 
and then had suddenly begun screaming and screaming, as though 
he would never stop. Alcibiades had been only six at the time, 
and Cleinias was two years younger. Alcibiades had run away 
with his fingers in his ears, a vision of blood and mess and feathers 
stamped on his mind. Ever since then he had heard, from time 
to time, the whispers that ran around about the noble families 
of Athens, the strain of madness and inbreeding that was said to 
crop out here and there every generation or so. Wasn’t even the 
great Miltiades’ father known as Cimon the Idiot ? And so he 
came to watch, not only his brutish brother ^nd Pericles’ own 
slow-witted children but also himself. Yet he could express nothing 
of what he felt. He concluded : ‘ And my brother’s a little beast. 
No one would teach him anything.’ But supposing Vm mad? the 
question kept beating in his brain : supposing Pm mad too ? 

Pheidias said : ‘ Anyway, you’re glad to be with Aspasia, aren’t 
you ? ’ 

Glad to be with Aspasia ? The memories crowded his mind. 
Early, vague memories of a tall, dark man in armour kissing him 
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goodbye. His father. When he had read his Homer and found 
the passage where Hector said goodbye to his wife, and picked up 
his baby son, and the son was frightened by the nodding horse- 
hair plume of his helmet, he remembered afresh. He remembered 
his mother ; but not as a person : rather as a soft warm figure 
that cried and cried as the tall man went away. Months later 
came the news that his father had been killed — at Goronea, fighting 
against the Thebans, as he knew afterwards. Then his mother 
had cried again, more than before, and all tly slaves had torn their 
clothes and put ashes on their hair, and no one had washed him 
or put him to bed. Then one day a stranger had come to the 
house, and he had been terribly afraid. This man was tall, too, 
with a golden beard and clear eyes that looked right through you. 
He never looked at you, Jput through ybu to the wall behind, as 
if he didn’t really see you at all. His head was a funny shape, 
it stuck out at the back, and he remembered staring at it. 

The tall man had talked for a long time to his mother, and then 
his mother had told him he was going away to live with him. 
He had F.ot cried at all, but his mother had ; all he could recall 
of her was*a siteaked, tear-stained face. Somehow the man didn’t 
seem so frightening after that, and he had gone with him quite 
cheerfully, ivalking by his side through the rush and bustle of 
the city and feeling very grown-up. He was not quite five 
years old. 

Then they had come to a house that was bigger than the one he 
had always known ; and at the door was another woman. She 
was dark and slim, and her hair was thick and black. As she 
bent down to kiss him he sn*elt the sweet grass that he knew from 
summer afternoons by the river, when his nurse had let him play 
by the bank. He saw, too, that her mouth was red. His mother’s 
mouth had never been red. And she was smiling. Somehow his 
mother had always been crying. She stroked his head, and her 
hand was warm and smooth. Then she had straightened up 
again, and kissed the big man ; and he had felt suddenly hurt 
and lonely. But he clung to her long skirt, and they all went 
inside. He heard her say, ‘ What about the other one ? * and the 
man had replied, ‘ Deinomache’s bringing him herself tomorrow. 
He’s still a baby, you know ’ ; and he had realised that his brother 
was coming too, that he couldn’t get away from him. He had 
begun to cry. Then the woman had taken him in her arms anfl 
soothed him, and he had smelt the grass more than ever, and 
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another smell that he didn’t know, but which was the most beauti* 
ful smell he had ever known. 

That had been the beginning. He had met Xanthippus and 
Paralus, children of his own age who had been as cruel to him as 
only young children can be to a stranger. When his brother came 
thjcy transferred some of their resentfulness to him ; but as they 
all grew Cleinias had come to side with them against him. He 
remembered the day when he had first realised that he was cleverer 
than they were, and that was why they hated him. He remembered 
all the strange people who came to the house, and the endless 
talk that went on when he was supposed to be in bed. Some- 
times he would get up when the rest were asleep — the children and 
Amycla, the old Spartan nurse who had been Pericles’ own nurse 
years before — and creep <hit from the v^omen’s quarter and listen. 
Especially he remembered a man who talked more than all the rest, 
in a beautiful voice, of things which Alcibiades did not under- 
stand and which yet thrilled and disturbed him. His name was 
Sophocles, and when Alcibiades asked Amycla who he was, she 
had told him he was a great poet. But he had had to go to Aspasia 
to find out what a poet was. . " 

Aspasia was always at these talks, too. That was a strange 
thing, because his mother had always stayed away^ when men 
were talking or drinking. But Aspasia talked and drank as well 
as any of them. This made him feel obscurely proud. When 
he asked Amycla about it, she had first beaten him soundly for 
having been up at all, and then shaken her head and said that in 
the old days such ^lilesian ways would never have been allowed 
in the city. And when he had asked Aspasia — how he blushed 
when he thought of it now — ^what Milesian ways were, she had 
looked surprised and a little sad. Then she had laughed and told 
him that he would know all about it soon enough ; and because 
he loved her he had never asked her again. 

It was about this time that she had borne Pericles a son, and when 
he had asked her why she looked as she did, she had smiled and 
told him to lean his ear close. Amazed, he had felt a commotion, 
as if someone were trying to kick their way out. Then Aspasia 
had told him, and he had }>een happy and sad at once. I’he 
young Pericles was six now, and the image of his mother. It’s 
odd, thought Alcibiades to himself : he’s stamped himself over 
the whole City, but he can’t make any impression on his own 
children. And he remembered, not for the first time, the way in 
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which Aspasia had accepted Pericles* children by his patrician 
wife, whom he had divorced for Aspasia’s sake. Amycla had once 
painted her out to him, passing in a litter. He had had a glimpse 
of a cold expressionless face very like his mother’s. Soon after 
leaving Pericles she had married the rich Hipponicus. 

During these early years he had come to think of Pericles as a 
god who could do no wrong, who was somehow immortal and 
omniscient, who would always be and had always been at the head 
of the Athenian state. He knew that liericles was called the 
Olympian because of his lofty and detached bearing, but thought 
this was a compliment, almost a reverential tribute. He knew 
that he never went out to parties, except once for the wedding 
ot a kinsman of his, and then he had left before the drinking began. 
He knew fhat people th«ight it odd that Aspasia should live with 
him, and even odder that he should kiss her every day when he 
left for the Council Chamber in the morning and again on returning 
at nightfall ; but he could not see why. 

It was about the time he had first gone to school that he had 
had his*first ^nkligg of the political rivalries and hatreds in which 
his guartfian was entangled. One evening an unheard-of thing 
happened : he found Aspasia in tears. He asked her what the matter 
was. H(* may be exiled,’ she said. There was no need to ask 
who ‘ he ’ was. But he could get nothing more out of her. Next 
morning at school one of the other boys — a strong, bandy-legged, 
cruel little creature he had always loathed — came up to him and 
said : ‘ Well, ypu won’t have a guardian much longer. My 

father says so.’ Angry yet curious, he had asked what the boy 
meant, ‘ You wait and see,’ came the reply. ‘ My father says 
that Athens got rid of her kings years ago, and we’re not having 
another one now. He says your guardian’s making us and our 
allies pay tribute so that he can indulge himself building temples 
and drag us into war.’ ‘And who is your father?’ Alcibiades 
had asked, trying to fight back tears of rage, trembling and stam- 
mering. ‘ Thucydides son of Melesias,’ said the boy proudly. 

‘ And another thing,’ he added. ‘ He says it’s a disgrace for 
decent Athenians to have a general who lives publicly with a 
Milesian whore.’ 

At that Alcibiades had flung himself on the boy, hitting and 
kicking, and they had rolled together on the floor. He remembered 
the boy’s heavy weight gradually pinning him down, and his head 
being cracked against the stones. Then he had twisted sideways 
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and bitten hard into the boy’s hand. It was against all rules of 
fighting, but he had known he must not lose this fight. A shout 
went up from the spectators. ‘ Alcibiades,’ cried one, ‘ you fight 
like a woman.’ He had staggered to his feet, panting, leaving his 
adversary on the ground. ‘ No,’ he said : ‘ like a lion.’ From 
that day he had been known as the Little Lion, and had imper- 
ceptibly gathered into his hands the reins of leadership among 
his companions. 

He had gone home and told Aspasia the whole story ; all except 
the remark about the Milesian whore. She had said : 

‘ Alcibiades, do you know what ostracism is ? ’ 

* No. Tell me.’ 

‘ You ought to. Both your great-great-grandfathers were ostra- 
cised. When there are two leading citizens w^ho want different 
things, everyone casts their vote on potsherds as to which of them 
they think ought to go into honourable exile for ten years. Their 
lands and property are kept for them, and afterwards they can 
come back again without dishonour.’ 

‘ And that’s what’s going to happen with Pcricles^ and* Thucy- 
dides ? ’ 

She had said : ‘ Yes, Tomorrow,’ and abruptly gone to her 
room. 

The next day he had met Thucydides’ son at school and neither 
of them had looked at each other. When school was over he had 
said to Zopyrus, ‘ Have they decided yet ? ’ and the old slave, 
with a troubled face, had replied : ‘ They’re voting now.’ He 
had said, ‘ Take me there, please. 1 must go.’ The old man 
had shaken his head. ‘ There’ll be nasty crowds, master. There 
may be rioting, too. It won’t be a popular decision, whichever 
way it goes.’ But Alcibiades had persuaded him in the end, as 
he always did, and they had gone down by the Hill of the Nymphs 
to the Assembly on the Pnyx. There was a huge crowd there, 
indeed, but it was quiet and silent ; almost Joo quiet. The 
officials were counting the votes. They waited five minutes, ten, 
fifteen. Then the President of the Council rose on the platform 
and a ripple ran across the sea of faces. ‘ Against Thucydides 
son of Melesias,’ he called without preamble, his voice sharp in the 
still assembly, ‘ six thousand five hundred and fifty votes cast. 

Against Pericles, four thousand three hundred ’ but the final 

figure was lost in the enormous mingled roar of triumph and dis- 
appointment that went up from the crowd. It had suddenly 
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become hideously alive. Faces twisted into masks of exultation 
or fury. There was a swirl, a confusion of voices. Fighting 
broke out somewhere near the base of the platform. Then Alci- 
biades saw Pericles, on the platform with the President, who was 
grasping him by the hand. The cheers and boos redoubled in 
violence. Pericles was trying to speak, but it was impossible fcr 
him to make himself heard. Then he took a step forward and raised 
both his hands : and suddenly the shouting died away as quickly 
as it had arisen, 

‘ Friends and fellow-citizens,’ came the clear and familiar voice, 
‘ you have shown beyond any doubt the trust you have put in 
me as leader of your affairs.’ A vast cheer arose, broken now 
only here and there by a dissident murmuring. ‘ I know only 
too well that that trust I®only hold by your permission, to do 
the work on your behalf which I know to be my duty. It is my 
hope that in the years to come I shall be able, wuth the Gods’ 
help, to aid you in making our great City the Qiieerfof Greece, a 
shining example to all other cities and countries. 1 must return 
you my 1.1janlg5 fo^ making it possible for me to continue to 
serve you.’ 

Alcibiades had never heard Pericles talk in this way before, 
and it troubied him. There seemed to be a kind of insincerity in 
his words, gracious though they were : the boy realised with 
sudden perception that his guardian was playing expertly on 
these emotions with which he himself had, for the first time, so 
rudely and suddenly been confronted. He said to Zopyrus, 
gripping his hand, * Take me home. Take me home quickly.’ 

^But the old man was shouting and cheering with the rest of them ; 
and Alcibiades could stand it no h uger, but broke away from 
Zopyrus and fought his w^ay througii the crowd to the deserted 
market-place. 

From that time onwards he began to take a precocious interest 
in politics. Though his attendance at school was erratic, his 
interests in the house were now temporarily diverted from Aspasia 
to his guardian. ^ He pestered Pericles with endless questions. 
Who were the leading speakers of the cUy ? How was the election 
in the Assembly controlled ? What was the chance of a citizen- 
member ever becoming President ? How much income came 
from tribute ? What was being spent on building up the navy ? 
Who were Athens’ chief allies ? Pericles, despite his heavy duties, 
had answered all these inquiries patiently, glad, to sec his ward so 
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concerned with serious matters ; but when he in turn asked the 
boy why he wanted to know about such things, he met with 
obstinate silence. 

A practical instance of the responsibilities of empire had been 
forced upon him only a year before. Rumours of a revolt on the 
grjeat island of Samos in the eastern Aegean came in to Athens. 
Sailors spread them in the taverns of the Piraeus ; traders and 
shopkeepers brought them to the City ; and Alcibiades heard the 
tale on one of his se<?ret wanderings in the Potters’ Quarter from 
an old soldier who had served at Corouea with his father. But 
the trouble had started some months earlier. He had come in 
one evening and found Pericles and Aspasia talking earnestly : 
sensing something important afoot, he had slipped behind a curtain 
and listened. Pericles was saying : 

‘ I can see all that. Of course it’s the most profitable course. 
But I find it very hard to justify.’ His voice was surprisingly un- 
certain ; and — odd reversal — when Aspasia answered, the listen- 
ing boy hardly recognised her tones in the quick remarks she rapped 
out as if she were General and not he : ^ 

‘ Will you listen to common sense ? Samos is an independent 
ally. She has her own fleet. Do you want to lose the best harbour 
on the Ionian coast ? If you’re not careful, you’ll hav^ an oli- 
garchic revolt on your hands. And it won’t lack for support. 
There’s that damned Persian satrap Pissuthnes in Sardes with 
Croesus’ own mint of gold behind him and enough mercenaries 
to hire and to spare. Do you think they haven’t got that in 
mind ? Do you think they feel they owe us allegiance ? ’ 

Pericles had said, slowly, " Then what shall I say to the Milesians 
tomorrow ? ’ 

When Aspasia spoke again it was the lazy affectionate voice 
Alcibiades knew. She said : ‘ Tell them Athens promises her 

help to the people of Miletus against their oligarchic enemies. 
Tell them that we shall establish a true democracy on Samos and 
relieve them from danger. That would be a good move in any 
case. It won’t need a full fleet.’ 

Pericles said : ‘ You’re not entirely without prejudice in this 
affair, are you ? ’ 

Aspasia smiled. ‘ I don’t forget old friends,’ she said. And 
then Alcibiades, watching from behind the curtain, had seen a 
very curious thing. They were both sitting on a long couch while 
they talked ; and now Aspasia rested her head against Pericles’ 
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shoulder. The boy saw her press herself against Pericles ; and 
then, incapable of movement, saw what Pericles could not see as 
he swiftly extricated himself from her embrace and paced nervously 
up and down the room : the extraordinary expression that for 
one brief instant made Aspasia’s face unrecognisable. But it was 
wiped away in a flash ; and it was an outwardly composed wom^n, 
her dress rearranged, who said : 

‘ If the fleet’s to go, why not go yourself? A little easily-won 
military glory never did anyone any harm.’^ Pericles had flushed, 
and walked out, almost brushing against his ward as he did so. 
Next day he took Aspasia at her word ; and within a week the 
fleet had put to sea. 

A couple of months later Pericles sailed back in triumph to the 
Piraeus, wifh the news that there had b^en no resistance, and that 
he had established a democracy without trouble. But the Samians 
soon attacked Pericles’ democrats, rescued the hostages he had 
taken, and handed over his garrison to the Persian satrap. Some- 
what out of countenance, Pericles had put to sea again ; and for 
some whkle there ;yv'as silence, till a ship arrived from the fleet 
demanding reinforcements, with a confused tale of an indecisive 
sea-fight and a loosely-held blockade of the island. Since then 

there had been no news. 

« 

Pericles had been away for long periods before, and hitherto 
Alcibiades hacl taken little notice of the fact. But now he had 
become aware of Aspasia as a woman ; and through her of every 
woman he saw. He haunted her wherever she went in the house, 
took every opportunity to be close to her or touch her. Some- 
times he watched her in secret ; and once he saw her naked. 
Then the new passion came on him again and he could not sleep. 
His truancy had increased ; he spen; hours dowm at the Piraeus, 
not now" listening to sailor's’ stories but watching the foreign pros- 
titutes as they flitted through the stinking cobbled alleys of the old 
port, where the new^ building, with its broad lattice of well-laid 
streets, had not penetrated. Then he would catch a whiff of 
sweet grass, and pull himself to his feet, and w'alk aimlessly through 
the fish-market and up on to the road below the North Wall that 
led back to the City. 


Pheidias said, smiling, ‘ It really is bad manners to go to sleep 
in the middle of an interesting conversation.’ 
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Alcibiades sat up, yawning and blushing. He stammered an 
apology. 

‘ No, no, boy, it doesn’t matter. Now you’re awake again, 
though, you might tell me what’s been happening. You get 
down to the port often enough, don’t you ? Is there any news of 
the expedition ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know.’ Dream and reality blended confusingly. ‘ I 
haven’t heard anything.’ He stood up, flexing his arms. ‘ I’ll go 
down now, if you liKp,’ he said, not meeting the old man’s eye, 
trying to get away. 

‘ Not on my account, please. But if you do happen to hear 
anything . . . not only about that, I mean. Anything amusing. 
I can’t get around as much as I’d like. Come and see me when- 
ever you want to.’ ' , 

Alcibiades thanked him hastily and hurried away. Pheidias 
watched the slim figure pass through bars of light and shadow and 
vanisli. He shook his head. It may be a girl, he thought. Or 
just living in that house. No place for impressionable young 
people. Still pondering, he picked up his chisel again* 


Alcibiades took the short cut to the old Piraeus road, dropping 
down by the Pnyx and the Water Conduit. It was the middle 
of the afternoon, and the road was deserted except lor a few carts 
going empty to the docks. He hailed the driver of one of these, 
and swung himself lightly in over the tailboard.^ Five miles away 
the bay of Phalerum curved sparkling in the sun, faintly hazed by 
the smoke drifting up from the houses and taverns of the Port. 
Then he saw something else, Alx)ut ten miles out to sea a line of 
square white sails was visible. He screwed up his eyes. There 
was a strong landward breeze, and the fleet was making good 
sailing. He could just make out the familiar flagship of Pericles 
at the head of the column. He called to the driver, who laid the 
whip over his horses. They swayed and rattled over the cobbles. 

Past the tombs of long-dead heroes, encrusted now with moss 
and ivy, sleeping peacefully in the sun. Past the brown flocks of 
sheep, crowded under the plane trees, using every scrap of shade ; 
past groves of silvery olives, their leaves rustling in the breeze, 
their fruit not yet formed. There’s no point in hurrying really, 
thought the boy : they’ll be doing well if they reach harbour in 
an hour. But there was something exhilarating in the swift 
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lumbering movement, the feeling of impending triumph. Far 
away to the left, the neglected ruins of the old Phalerum wall, 
crumbling now in decay, curved away through the marshes. Half 
an hour later they rattled on to the quayside. 

An excited crowd had already begun to gather. A batch of 
eighteen-year-olds doing their military training dropped thjeir 
accoutrement and gathered at the waterfront, watching the ap* 
preaching fleet eagerly. The sound of hammering in the ships 
died away as the dockyard labourers joinegi the sightseers. 

It was nearer two hours before the leading vessels docked. The 
wind veered about, and those watching from the shore saw the 
oars put out, and heard the faint shouting commands of the boat- 
swains. The crowd was excited, talkative, in holiday mood. 
When the Generals’ flagsb'p was warped into the slips, and Pericles 
stepped ashore, with Hagnon and Phormio behind him, a vast 
cheering arose. As the procession formed up and made its way 
through the spectators, Alcibiades lost sight of his guardian behind 
a forest of waving arms. 

* Hercv lad,’ a rqugh voice said, ‘ up with you ’ ; and he was 
swung on to tlie shoulders of a burly farmer, and sat swaying, his 
eyes fixed on the lonely figure who walked slowly forward, un- 
conscious of the shouting, with pale lined face, leaning on Hagnon’s 
arm, staring in front of him, saying nothing. He heard the farmer 
say : ‘ I ought to hate the Olympian, but I don’t. I’m sorry for 
him. He’ll have us at war in ten years ; and then where’ll our 
lands })e ? But he can’t help it. When you’ve got an empire 
you’ve got to hold on to it, lad. Look at him. He hasn’t enjoyed 
this business. For all his Fee ideas, he’s been playing the tyrant 
these last months, and lie knows it. Poor devil, what else could 
he do ? It’s always the same, boy^ * talk, talk, talk, fine schemes 
and new ideas ; but he’ll have to pay for them in the end, and so 
shall we.’ 

Alcibiades said^ furiously, ‘ Let me d(»wn ! Let me go ! ’ He 
twisted away from the farmer, pushed through the crowd, and made 
his way slowly back to the Long Walls and the road to the City. 


It was a long time before the crowd of friends and officials left. 
Pericles had gone straight to the Assembly to make his report, and 
half the Council had returned with him to his house. Now he 
took off his General’s helmet and gave it to a slave, and ran a hand 
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through his crisp, thinning hair, his fingers pausing, as they always 
did, over the heavy bump where the skull swelled at the back of 
his head. He said, slowly, ‘ It was an expensive business.’ 

Aspasia was studying her reflection in a hand-mirror. She 
said : ‘ It took you nine months. Did you have to starve them 
into surrender ? ’ 

It was impossible any other way.’ There was a sound outside 
the door. Pericles strode over to it, and found Alcibiades sitting 
there whittling a birdj-trap. Pericles ignored him, and went back 
to Aspasia, Greatly daring, the boy followed, and squatted cross- 
legged in a corner of the room. Neither Aspasia nor Pericles 
looked at him. The former said : 

‘ I suppose you’ve got some idea of what this has cost us in money 
and prestige ? Fourteen hundred talents to keep a small ally in 
order. And all our best commanders called out.’ She began to 
pace about the room, twisting her fingers. ‘ Well, they did capitu- 
late in the end. And we’ve made a pretty good demonstration of 
force. Persia didn’t move. But there’s a lot of unrest in the 
City. ^Ve shall have to do something ... 1 have it There 

must be a funeral speech for the fallen. As soon ifs possible. 
Let’s think. Yes, of course. Agamemnon took ten years to reduce 
Troy. You destroyed the greatest power in Ionia — ’ sl^e grimaced, 
and repeated the phrase — ‘ in nine months. A suitable period,’ 
she added, with contempt. She stood still, tapping “lier fingers on 
the table. Then she went on : ‘ But that’s not enough. Far 

too many men hav^e been killed. 'Fhere’s resentment on that count 
too. You must give them a phrase — ^something to hold on to, 

something to express their grief ’ She broke ofl' ; and it was 

wnth real feeling that she said, softly : ‘ 1 1 is as if the spring had 
gone out of the year.’ 

Alcibiades sat quite still, mechanically cutting at his bird-trap, 
incapable of thought. A tear rolled slowly down his cheek and 
dropped into the dust. Two days later he listened to Pericles’ 
funeral speech. It was a most moving occasion. 
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CHAPTER 2 


T he opposition had received a check, but nothing more. AH 
through the year that followed Pericles received daily reports 
from his agents of seditious talk, secret meetings, rumours 
of illicit clubs. Alcibiades saw a good deal of these agents. Many 
of them were sailors ; dark, heavily muscle.! men who spent days 
at a time in the taverns of the Piraeus, drinking with shopkeepers 
and farmers. But a few were of a different calibre : small, in- 
telligent lonians with w-hite faces and restless eyes, who talked in 
whispers with his guardian. He began to get an insight into another 
side of politics. 

The tactics had changed. Instead of open attack came a per- 
sistent stream of priv'^ate slander and abuse. It was spread in secret, 
and there was no checking it. Most of it was directed personally 
against Pericles and Aspasia. Day by day Pericles sat, heavy-faced, 
silently l eading ey,ery kind of vilification. Sometimes he would 
crumple up tne papers and throw them away ; more often he 
left them, neatly arranged, to be sorted and filed away by his 
secretary. ^ 

There were other and uglier rumours. After the suppression of 
the revolt, it was said, he had had the ships’ captains and officers 
of the Samian fleet crucified in the market-place of Miletus and 
kept alive for ten, days. At the end of that time, so the story ran, 
they had been clubbed to death and their bodies cast out on the 
public rubbish-dump without burial rites. The comic poets had 
always made passing allusions to him. Most of them were adherents 
of the peace party, and violently conservative. Now they broke 
out in an unprecedented campaign of scurrility. Pericles was an 
onion-headed Zeus ; the helmet he wore to conceal the deformity 
of his skull was ^pictured as the Odeum, the concert-hall he had 
recently completed. Aspasia, thinly disguised, figured in comedies 
as Hera or Heracles’ mistress Deianeira. Pericles stopped going 
to the theatre, but the attacks went on, and produced full houses. 
At length he confessed defeat, and ‘forced through a bill in the 
Assembly forbidding reference to be made in plays to living political 
personalities. 

If he expected an immediate demonstration which he could use 
to enforce his position, he was disappointed. An ominous quiet 
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brooded over the City, and the playwrights complied with the 
new regulation without a murmur. For several evenings he sat 
at his desk, leaving his food untouched, reading and re-reading 
the meagre reports that came in. Alcibiades had never seen him 
look so old or tired. 

It was a long time before the storm broke. The earliest warning 
of it came in a long and detailed agent’s report ; the first substantial 
one to emerge since the decree. Pericles read it aloud, frowning, 
his lined face charged with anger. 

‘ It is publicly said ’, he read, ‘ that Flieidias the sculptor, on 
pretext of arranging for free-born Athenian women to view the 
works of art in the temple, makes assignations with them for the 
General. In particular, tlje wife of Menippus is named as having 

been privy to these designs ’ He ISroke off. ‘ Menippus ! ’ 

he exclaimed ; ‘ it’s ridiculous. The man’s one of my oldest 

friends.’ 

Aspasia said : ‘ I ought to have seen this coming. It’s my 

fault. You should never have passed that decree. 1 know you 
only did it for my sake.’ i ^ 

Pericles made a distracted gesture with one hand. ‘ What can 
we do ? ’ 

‘ Nothing,’ said Aspasia firmly. ‘ If they’re goiiTg to exile 
Pheidias they’ll do it somehow. You’ll only weaken your own 
position if you try to defend him.’ 

* But he’s one of my oldest friends. I can't abandon him like 
this.’ 

Aspasia said, coolly, ‘ You knew what might happen when you 
came to power. You can’t let personal considerations sway you 
now. This thing will blow over, as other things have. All 
you have to do is to wait.’ 

Pericles said : ‘ Tve provided against one charge, in any case. 
7'hc most likely thing they’ll try to prove is embezzlement of 
material.’ 

Aspasia nodded. 

‘ Well, the gold plates are all detachalr)le, and all secretly 
numbered. I had a check made with the Treasurer. He’s a man 
I can trust.’ 

‘ Good so far. But they’ll find something else.’ She looked 
round and saw Alcibiades. ‘ We must know when they’re going 
to move,’ she said. ‘ Alcibiades can go to places where no man 
could and avoid suspicion; ’ i-. 




Alcibiades said, eagerly, ‘ Til do anything you want me to/ 
Aspasia smiled. ‘ Go to Pheidias/ she said, ‘ Tell him what 
you know, and warn him to be prepared to leave Athens if necessary. 
Then go down to the Port. That’s where they hold their meetings. 
Find out what you can.’ 

Alcibiades went out and came back wrapped in a cloak. It 
was dark outside. Aspasia suddenly said, ‘ Take care of yourself, 
my darling,’ and kissed him. 

It was a warm summer night, but he found himself trembling 
uncontrollably. 


lie found Pheidias alone in his house.* The old man made him 
sit down and poured him^ a cup of wine. Then he said : ‘ I 
fancy I know why you’re here, boy.’ His eyes still twinkled in- 
domitably under the bushy brows. 

Alcibiades rapidly told him all he knew. Pheidias nodded. 

‘ I thought as much,’ he said. ‘ Listen, Alcibiades.*^ I love my 
City. That sounds,! trite enough, doesn’t it? But I love her 
enough not to fun away at the first breath of trouble. If they 
want to bring rnc to trial, here I stand ; they can come and fetch 
me. W^en you’re my age, y^ou think twice about setting out on 
your travels.’ 

Alcibiades said nothing. Pheidias took a long pull at his wine 
and went on : ‘ They can hardly condemn me to death. At the 
worst I shall have Jo do what you’re trying to make me do now. 
And if I run away, everyone will take it as an admission of guilt. 
Besides, it’d be denying too much ; I should, by that one action, 
abrogate all that we have w^orked and fought for for twenty years.’ 
He finished his drink and said : ‘ 'j^ell Pericles that I’m much 
c^bliged to him fur his warning, but that I shall stay here.’ He 
glanced at the boy’s cloak. ‘ Where are you off to now' ? ’ he 
asked. , 

‘ Down to the Port. 1 may be able to pick up some scraps of 
news.’ 

‘ No need, my boy. Do you think I haven’t kept myself in- 
formed ? I’ll tell you exactly what’s going to happen. They’ve 
suborned one of my assistants. A fellow called Menon. He was 
the man who spread that story about the lemple being turned 
into a high-class brothel.’ He chuckled. ‘ I rather liked that. 
Don’t tell your guardian 1 said so. Imaginative touch. But 



heavens above, can you imagine the Olympian in your wildest 

dreams ever ’ He broke off. ‘ Now where was I ? Ah yes. 

Well, the plan is, I’m told, that Mcnon is going to inform against 
me in the Assembly. If I guess rightly, he’ll take the suppliant’s 
seat and demand immunity from punishment in return for in- 
formation beneficial to the well-being of the State.’ He chewed 
the words over thoughtfully. 

‘ The question is,’ he resumed after a pause, ‘ the question is, 
what’s the charge going to be ? ’ He sat back in his chair, very 
cheerful and red-faced, ticking points off on his fingers. Alci- 
biades stared at him, slightly perplexed. 

' Well, as Pericles may have told you, they can’t get anywhere 
with an embezzlement charge. That leaves blasphemy and ’ — 
he hesitated, and his voice changed- a little matter of detail in 
a certain shield you may remember seeing. That’s really blas- 
phemy too, I suppose. I don’t know if they’ve found it yet, though. 
No, I think we can be pretty sure that blasphemy it’ll be, in the 
long run.’ 

Alcibiades said : ‘ When do you expect the accusaaon ? ’ 

‘ Any day now. Don’t look so sad, boy. I’m an old man. I 
can’t complain.’ 

‘ But it’s all so unfair ! You haven’t had anything to do with 
politics.’ 

Pheidias said : ‘ If you’re going to survive in this city you’ll 
have to grow up fast. It doesn’t matter to them how far I’m 
involved. I’m a friend of Pericles. To them I merely represent 
a way of attacking him.’ 

‘ Do they hate him so much, then ? ’ 

‘ Him, and everything he stands for. One of these days you’ll 
learn that an idea can produce more hatred than a man ; but 
it’s easier to kill the man. So you identify the two.’ He yawned 
and stretched his arms. ‘ Tm going to bed,’ he said. ‘ Come 
to the trial, young Alcibiades. It’ll teach you more than you’d 
ever learn at school.’ 

As he stepped out into the street Alcibiades saw the old sculptor 
snuff the lamp with a strong finger and thumb. 


The formal accusation in the Assembly came three days later, 
and the preliminaries went very inucli as Pheidias had predicted. 
Alcibiades managed to get through the crowd on the first morning 
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of the trial, and watched Menon’s performance in the Suppliant’s 
Chair at the altar. There was a strained attentive silence, broken 
only by Menon’s voice. Then the President whispered with his 
colleagues, and immunity was conferred. The crowd sighed in 
anticipation, and Menon embarked on his indictment. 

He began with the embezzlement. Alcibiades felt relief as he 
watched Pheidias’ face. But more was to come. Menon nerved 
himself, took a deep breath, and said : 

‘ There is a further charge 1 have to brings gentlemen. It too 
is connected with the statue of the Goddess entrusted to this man’s 
execution. I worked with him on this task. It was part of the 
design approved, gentlemen, to design upon the Goddess’s shield 
the battle of the Amazons . . .’ Alcibiades bit his lips. Menon 
went on to 'describe w^ha^ he himself Rad seen a year before. 

‘ Therefore, gentlemen,’ he concluded, ‘ I submit that Pheidias 
be publicly tried before you on these charges : embezzlement and 
impiety.’ He sat down, pale and sweating. I wonder how much 
they paid him, thought the boy. He looked round*^the crowded 
Assembly sat all the^ solemn appurtenances of Justice, and began 
to laugh hysterically. The man next to him told him to hold his 
peace. The voting was taking place. 

Alcibiades#waited, his palms damp. The crowd seemed to him 
like a many-headcd monster, licking its lips, waiting for a fresh 
victim. Yet, lie thought, there must be many, many here who 
wish him well ; who would not lift a hand to strike him or harm 
him in any way of their ow^n accord. 

The voice of the President of the Assembly rang out, with a 
sonorous and dignified preaiable. Alcibiades heard nothing ; in 
sudden fear he had clapped his hands over his ears, shutting out 
the words he dreaded. But nothing could drown the roar that 
went up from the Assembly, or disg iise the unmistakable sound 
of a vindictive mob. The full meaning of what had happened 
came home to the boy. Trembling, he thought : I loved him. 
I’ve known him for years, and I never realised it. He’s been more 
of a father to me than Pericles ever could be. 

But there was a hush in the crowd, and he suddenly realised that 
Pericles was speaking, breaking down the embezzlement charge 
with facts and figures. Oh stop it, stop it, thought Alcibiades to 
himself ; you’re not doing any good. Don’t you see that the rest 
will stand ? Do you have to expose yourself like this ? But as 
he asked himself, he knew that the gesture/ had to be made ; and 
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that if he stood in Pericles’ shoes, he would have to make it himself, 
or never feel a man again. 

The President noted down details, and presently thanked the 
General, in a dry voice, for his information. Alcibiades saw two 
Thracian guards standing on either side of Pheidias. He turned 
away and left, not waiting for the Assembly to break up. 

The next day Pheidias was formally tried and condemned : 
not to exile, as he himself had predicted, but to life imprisonment. 
Pericles saw him befpre he was taken away. He said to Aspasia, 
wearily : ‘ He was so cheerful. I could have stood it better if 
he’d been heartbroken, or reproachful with me. But he said he 
was a lazy old fellow, and prison was an ideal place for him. He 
certainly seemed well enough.’ 

A week later, Pheidias was dead, "^'he prison authorities gave 
the cause as heart failure, due to old age. It did not take long for 
one of Pericles’ agents to establish beyond doubt that Pheidias 
had been poisoned. In the same report came the news that Menon 
had been granted immunity from taxation. When Pericles came 
back from the Assembly and read this, he said ‘ He Height have 
added that the people — wisely, I fancy — commandea the Board 
of Generals to make especial provision for Menon’s personal safety.’ 
He began to laugh bitterly. ‘ I am chief General,’., he said. 
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CHAPTER 3 


D uring the four following years Alcibiades forgot the 
political troubles which had made such an impression on 
him at the time. With the death of Pheidias the attacks 
largely ceased. After a year Pericles rescinded his veto on the 
playwrights’ freedom of speech ; but few tc^bk advantage of it. 
Alcibiades left school, and began to haunt the philosophers and 
travelling quacks in the market. He also began to take an interest 
in horses. Pericles spent nearly a year away in Thrace, cruising 
round the Black Sea and establishing trading posts on the coasts 
of the rich Crimea cornlanS. He wrote several letters to Aspasia, 
He had established a riew city, he wrote in one of them : it was 
called Amphipolis, and was situated on the River Strymon. There 
followed several pages of its possibilities : the timber to be worked, 
mines to be sunk, the Thracian trade-routes to be watcKfed. Aspasia 
read it all,Mj[iun^ no^Jaing further, sighed, and went about her daily 
tasks. 

One summer afternoon, nearly three years after Pheidias’ death, 
AlcibiaeWs r^urned home after an exasperating morning in the 
Market. A cojisignment of Thessalian horses had been shipped 
in the day before, and he had gone wnth Xanthippus and Paralus 
to watch the auctioning. He had been fascinated by the scene : 
the tense ring of bidders, the Thessalian grooms with their queer 
clipped dialect and big capable hands ; and the horses themselves. 
They were stocky and heavy-shouldered, quick-footed and shaggy- 
maned, and each one was branded in the shoulder. The air was 
full of the smell of sweat and straw and dung. 

‘ They’re chariot horses,’ he said, excitedly. Xanthippus 
nodded. He was chewing a straw, and his underlip dropped as 
he stared into the middle distance. 

Alcibiades followed the circle with his eye ; and suddenly he 
knew that he would never be happy till he owmed his own team 
of horses. He spoke his thoughts aloud. ‘ Til enter a chariot 
for the Games,’ he said, his eyes sparkling. ‘ No — ^wait — not one 
chariot — two, three, more still ! ’ Paralus laughed sourly and 
said : ‘ Well, there’s nothing to .stop you, is there ? ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you know ? Do you think your father didn’t provide 
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for you ? There’s plenty of money for you when you come of 
age. And an estate out in the country.’ 

AlcibiadeSj who had plied his guardian with political questions 
at an age when most boys were still playing dice and learning 
Homer, had never thought till that moment of how he would live 
when he left Pericles’ house. Pericles had never mentioned his 
father to him, nor discussed his affairs. He suddenly saw a golden 
prospect opening before him. He listened to the prices being bid 
for the horses ; and the figure which a moment ago had seemed 
astronomical now swam temptingly within reach. He remained 
staring until the last one had been sold. 

He found Aspasia in her room at the back of the house, behind 
the courtyard. She said^ smiling ; ‘ Aren’t you a little too old to 
come visiting in the women’s quarters i ’ She was wearing a long 
white diaphanous dress through which her brown limbs were faintly 
shadowed. She stretched herself on the day-bed. ‘ What are you 
so excited about ? ’ she asked. 

Alcibiades told her. Her eyes opened. ‘ Yes, of course it’s 
true,’ she said. ‘ I don’t know how much "her^ is exactly, but 
Cleinias wasn’t a poor man by any means.’ 

Alcibiades said : ‘ I want to buy a chariot. 1 want to wear 
fine clothes like Hipponicus.’ His eyes glowed. Aspasia laughed. 

‘ Wait a bit ! You aren’t of age yet. Till you are, Pericles ad- 
ministers your estate for you. And I can’t see him financing you 
in race-horses,’ She laid a hand on his arm. ‘ It’s not so bad, 
my dear. You’ll be enrolled a citizen next year. You should 
get your estate at least then.’ 

Alcibiades sat down on the bed beside her. He was suddenly 
terribly aware of the warm scented body lying so close to him. 

‘ Couldn’t you persuade him to let me have a horse ? ’ His blond 
locks fell untidily over his forehead. He watched Aspasia, saw 
the pupils of her eyes contract strangely, and become suffused. 
He realised that her whole body was trembling. . He bent towards 
her, slightly, the merest gesture, hardly knowing what he did ; 
and then her arms were round his neck and she had pulled him 
down on to her fiercely and violently. Her mouth found his and 
devoured it. He had never known such kisses before. In a whirl- 
ing daze his hands instinctively sought and found her breasts. A 
red-hot iron seemed to stab through his belly. Then the mists 
cleared, and he found himself on his feet again, shaking and crying. 
Aspasia lay where she had been, her knees drawn up, her breasts 
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bare. As he watched, her whole body was racked by an enormous 
shuddering, that seemed to spring from her loins and radiate to 
every limb. It was something organic, a metamorphosis. 

He stared, appalled, in his confusion feeling himself to blame. 
Slowly the spasms became less violent ; and then he saw her relax 
completely. Her face returned to its normal lazy expression, and 
she looked up at him and smiled. 

‘ I — I thought you were ill,’ he stammered. Aspasia laughed, 
a deep, contented laugh. ‘ No,’ she said. ^ I’m not ill. Come 
here, my darling.’ He stood irresolute, then went to her, feeling 
empty and ashamed. Aspasia stroked his hair gently, and then 
kissed him, barely brushing his lips with hers. ‘ You shall have 
your horse,’, she murmured, her mouth Jjuried in his hair : ‘ you 
shall have your horse.’ Hife got up again. Aspasia made no move. 
Overcome by shyness and confusion, he turned to the door. 

‘ Alcibiades ! ’ The voic e was affectionate, but without a hint 
of passion. He turned in the doorway. Aspasia h^d re-arranged 
her dress and was combing out her hair. She was quite composed. 
The evchl;% of the hast few moments might never have taken place. 
‘ Come here and sit down,’ she said. ‘ I want to talk to you.’ 

The boy sat down on a low stool facing her. Aspasia said, as 
if to harself : ‘ You’re seventeen, and a good-looking Athenian 
boy. You sptjnd the day talking or wrestling with your friends 
in the gymnasium. Men want to make love to you, and say that 
this is a more noble love than that between man and woman. 
When you are fulbgrown you’ll marry to breed sons. Your wife — 
if you can call her a wife will remain in her quarters, look after 
your household affairs, mourn her dead, and put up with your 
unfaithfulness.’ 

Alcibiades said : ‘ But — but what’s wrong with that ? ’ 

‘ Why do I look at it in a different way ? you mean. Because, 
thank God, I’m an Ionian, not an Athenian. Because in Miletus 
and the Islands our women are free and equal with our men. 
Because I believe in human dignity — not merely male vamty.’ 

‘ Is that what old Amycla meant when she talked to me about 
Milesian ways ? ’ 

‘ Yes. I suppose she told you I was a whore ? ’ 

Alcibiades said nothing. 

‘ I thought so. For a woman to be free and have a mind of her 
own in this city is an admission of prostitution. Yet your men 
can’t do without us. Companions ” is a nice euphemism, isn’t 
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it ? We can play and sing to them, dance for them, dririk with 
them, sleep with them. Some of us are clever enough to beat them 
at their own quick-wittedness. But we have to be careful how we 
do it. A man always must think he’s cleverer here. If we let 
him, we can do what we like with him. Because in the last resort 
he can’t do without us.’ She stared at the wall. ‘ Athenian men,’ 
she said at last. ‘ Their affections go to their boys, their urge to 
prolong the line to their wives, and their foreign harlots are left 
with their spare lust and their argumentativeness . . .’ 

Alcibiades looked at her and said : ‘ But it’s different in this 
house.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Aspasia, ‘ it’s very different in this house. I wonder 
if you realise how different ? I’m not married to Pericles : and 
because of the laws of this city, which he is responsible for uphold- 
ing, our son will never be an Athenian citizen. They shake their 
heads over that. Do they think for a minute of the boy ? But the 
greatest difference is over this matter of love. Alcibiades, do you 
know what love is ? Or are you satisfied with the nonsense the 
philosophers talk about it in the market-plac ' ? ’ ' 

Alcibiades said : ‘ Some say it is a dart, a sting of madness, a 
consuming flame of desire. Others — ’ and here he stumbled over 
his words — ‘ think of it as an ascent through sensation knd physical 
desire to the intangible.’ 

‘ Have you been listening to that ugly little fellow Socrates ? ’ 

‘ How' did you know ? ’ 

Do you think 1 stay in this room like a wife ? If I am to be 
a mistress, I might as well have a mistress’s privileges. Yes, I know 
Socrates. I’ve argued with him. I also know his wife. She’s a 
bitter woman and a damned shrew, though I don’t know that I 
altogether blame her. But that’s neither here nor there. The 
thing is that you think of love as any other Athenian would. You’re 
not made for that kind of life. It’s not in your bones. But you 
haven’t the sense to understand what’s l^een going on under your 
nose for years.’ 

‘ You mean — you and Pericles ? ’ To talk of his guardian at 
this moment somehow outraged the boy’s sense of proprieties. 

‘ Who else ? Listen, my dear, and try to understand. I’ve lived 
with Pericles for nearly thirteen years now. During that time we’ve 
both had all the happiness that any two people could have living 
together. Till he took me he was incomplete. He was a successful 
politician. So have many been. He had a dream and a vision. 
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Many others have done so. I made him more than a politician ; 
I made him a great statesman ; and I turned his dreams into 
reality.’ She walked to the window and pointed through it to 
where the marble of the Acropolis gleamed on the hill. ' There is 
the proof,’ she said. 

‘ But — I thought you hated Athens.’ 

‘ No. That’s the odd part of it. Tm proud of the City. 
Pericles’ dream has become mine as well. For me it’s bound up 
with him, personally, in a way that I suppose no man could under- 
stand. If he died ’ She shrugged her shoulders. ‘ But in all 

events it would have been worth it. I’ve had with him the rela- 
tionship that your philosophers and lovers of boys say only a man 
can give. And I’ve given what they co*ild never hope to. They 
say I’m his mistress, or his political adviser. They’re right and 
wrong. I’m both and neither. If I slept with another man ’ — 
she looked directly at the boy — ‘ it wouldn’t alter that relationship 
ai all.’ 

‘ Why did you come to Athens in the first place ? ’ asked Alcibiades. 

‘ That’s tardy to answer. 1 he poets say I was run out of a brothel 
in Miletus.’ She laughed. ‘ It wasn’t anything so — ^picturesque. 
1 wanted a change of scene. They said there was something in 
Athens Hhat could be found nowhere else. And they were right. 
They said that there was a man in Athens like no other man in 
Cireece. They were right over that, too.’ She gazed abstractedly 
at the pattern of light and shade on the hillside. 

Alcibiades rose,® awkwardly, not knowing how to take his leave. 
Aspasia put her arm rouna his shoulders. * You aren’t to worry,’ 
she said. ‘ You’ve done nothing to be ashamed of. If I’d been 
a man,’ she added bitterly, ‘ you’d have gone round telling your 
friends how clever you were. As y >u do about Demostratus and 
Anytus.’ 

‘ How' did you know about Demostratus and Anytus ? ” 

‘ I’m not a recluse. It’s very amusing. You certainly choose 
carefully. I’hey must have as much money between them as 
Hipponicus. There's a mercenary streak in your character I find 
rather engaging. And that reminds me : 1 haven’t forgotten about 
your horse.’ She kissed him gently, and went out of the room. 


Adeimantus found Alcibiades with Demostratus 
room of the gymnasium. Demostratus was big 


in the powdering 
and in excellent 
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physical condition. His chest and arms were covered with hair. 
He treated Alcibiades as though he were a rather fragile vase ; and 
seemed rather more pleased to see Adeimantus than Alcibiades did. 

‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ you’re just in time. I was about to show 
Alcibiades some of the rudiments of boxing. Come along with us, 
young fellow.’ He had a bluff, hearty voice. Rubbing his hands, 
he led the way to a curtained-off room where a dozen punch-bags 
hung from the ceiling. He found a vacant one and postured in front 
of it, prancing on his' toes and feinting ar an imaginary enemy. 

‘ Now watch carefully,’ he said. He gave a spirited display of 
shadow-boxing. He seemed more at ease when using his hands. 
His neat lefts and rights were interspersed with a breathless running 
commentary : ‘ Remember to — ^keep up — ^your guard, even — 

when you’re attacking — so. Keep moving on your feet ’ . . . 

It was quite a long display. At the end Adeimantus applauded, 
and threw the now sweating Demostratus a winning smile. 

Alcibiades stood leaning negligently against the wall, saying 
nothing. Demostratus called to him. Alcibiades said, w'ith an 
exaggerated lisp : ‘ 1 don’t think I care very niuch^for V‘oxing. A 
vulgar sport. I should be much happier if you would wrestle with 
me.’ 

Demostratus hesitated for the fraction of a second ^between the 
tw'O of them. Then he said : ‘ Why, of course, my* dear. Wrest- 
ling it shall be.’ They walked off arm-in-arm to the sanded arena, 
where already a dozen or two couples were practising throws. 
Adeimantus sighed, shrugged, and went in* search of other 
acquaintances. 


Demostratus said reproachfully : ‘ I’m afraid you’ll never make 
a good wTcstler.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Alcibiades. He towelled himself briskly. 
Demostratus thought that his naked body was the most beautiful 
thing he had ever seen. ‘ If I’m in trouble I can always bite. You 
know why they call me the Little Lion, don’t you ? ’ 

Demostratus frowmed. ‘ I can’t understand you. At times I 
think you’re laughing at me — at all of us.’ 

Alcibiades said, mischievously : ‘ I give up a great deal of my 
time to you ; I wrestle with you, and let you throw me round the 
floor and cover me with bruises ; I come to your supper parties. 
What more do you want ? ’ 
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‘ You play with my favours like a harlot. You know I want you 
as my lover.' 

Alcibiades felt an irrepressible revulsion. He said, lightly : 
‘ Will you do me a favour ? ’ 

‘ Of course. You know I will. Anything.’ 

The great fool, thought Alcibiades. Aloud he said : ‘ My 

guardian is giving me a horse. I would be proud if when I rode 
it I could say, “ Demostratus gave me the trappings for this horse.” 
Otherwise my friends will say : “ No one ^cares for Alcibiades. 
Only his guardian will give him presents.” ’ 

‘ Alcibiades, you know' that’s not true. Those sandals you are 

wearing, and your new cloak, and that gold brooch ’ 

‘ Ah, but ^people don’t notice things lii^e that. Now', fine scarlet 

trappings for a horse, w'iA perhaps a thread or two of gold ’ 

‘ Alcibiades, will ou have supper with me tonight ? J ust the 
tw'o of us together? There's so much I want to discuss with 
you.’ 

‘ Why can’t we discuss it here ? There’s plenty ot time. Besides, 

you havei^t ajisweved my question 

‘ All right : you shall have the trappings 

‘ Do you promise ? ’ 

‘ YeSf I sWear it. Now' w'ill you have supper with me ? ’ 

‘ I’m sorry,’, said Alcibiades, his head on one side, his lisp more 
pronounced than cv'cr : ‘ I’m having supper w'ith Anytus.’ He 
pulled on his tunic and fled. 


‘ You’re late,’ said Anytus, plaintively. He was podgy and 
blond, and his hair w'as thinning. His supper table was set with 
a fabulous collection of gold plate. This plate was a standing joke. 
Rumour had it that his grandfather had been a pirate, and had 
w'on it from a treasure-ship in an engagement off Crete. Alcibiades 
glanced at it and raised his eyebrows. ‘ How many are w'e ? ’ he 
inquired sweetly. 

Anytus looked offended. ‘ Just the two of us. I brought it out 
specially to please you. I do think y )u might make an effort to 
appreciate it.’ 

‘ I’m sorry,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ It’s just that I’ve never seen any- 
thing like it before.’ He sat down, and Anytus poured him out 
wine. He leant just a little too close as he did so. 

Alcibiades raised the gold cup to his lips. ‘ I presume,’ he said, 
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* that you make up for the luxury of your table by the absence of 
your servants, my dear Anytus. To have my wine poured by the 
master of the house ! A rare honour.’ 

Anytus clapped his hands, and two slaves silently brought in the 
first course. 

It was a difficult meal. There was a small but persistent devil 
lurking in Alcibiades that would not be repressed. It was exacer- 
bated by the arch compliments and thinly-veiled suggestions that 
were his host’s substitute for an intelligent discussion. He drank 
a good deal of wine very fast. Anytus, noting this, encouraged 
him, refilling his goblet the moment it was empty. By the time 
the last dish had been cleared away, Alcibiades was very drunk 
indeed. 

Anytus said to the slaves : ‘ You inaf go now. I do not wish 
to be disturbed on any excuse whatsoever for the rest of the 
evening.’ They bowed and withdrew, shutting the doors behind 
them. 

Anytus’ face was congested with the wine he had drunk, and his 
wreath had slipped away and hung tipsily over one e^r. ,^icibiades 
stood up, sw^aying. 

‘ Anytus,’ he heard himself saying, tliickly, his tongue slurring 
the syllables, ‘ I must thank you for a most r-royal enfertai«imenl. 
I am deeply honoured. But now 1 must leave you.), He made a 
motion to go. Anytus said, furiously, ‘ Leave ? Now ? After all 
this ? What do y^ou think I am ? ’ He lurched forward and 
grasped Alcibiades by the sleeve. 

‘ Let go of me, you drunken sot.’ Alcibiades could hardly get 
the words out. ' Do you call yourself a man ? And do y^ou think 
me a common whore, to be bought w ith a good dinner ? ’ He 
choked. How nearly it w^as true, lie thought. Anytus said 
nothing ; he staggered to a chair, sat down, put his head in his 
hands and began to cry'. Strands of hair fell down over his fingers, 
revealing a ludicrous pink bald patch. Alcibiades went quickly to 
the door and let himself out. As he went he took one last look 
back. Anytus was still sitting in the same position, his plump 
shoulders shaking with sobs. 

The night air was cool and fresh. Alcibiades set off at a steady 
pace down the deserted lane, through patches of shadow and moon- 
light. From somewhere came the tinkle of water from a fountain. 
A cloud passed slowly across the moon. 

Never again, said the boy out loud to the silent houses, never 
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again. I have no right lo inflict this absurd and grotesque suffer- 
ing, even on such a creature as Anytus. Aspasia was right. As 
he thought of Aspasia, his whole body broke out in a warm glow, 
and his pulses raced. Never again, he repealed. As he walked 
up the broad street that led to Pericles’ house he began to sing. 
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CHAPTER 4 


P ERICLES looked round the table and said : ‘ I think per- 
haps none of you realise how ^rave the situation is.’ His 
gaze rested on each of them in turn. Hagnon, lean and 
scarred, w'as conteihplating the tips of'his fingers. Phormio was 
shifting restlessly in his seat, as if eager to speak. His tanned, 
florid face stood out in sharp contrast to those of his companions. 
The fourth man, whose name was Nicias, sat rigid and upright, his 
eyes fixed unwinkingly o*i Pericles. They were yellowish in colour, 
as if he had recently recovered from jafindice. His skin was sallow 
and grained, and the hairs round his bald head were prematurely 
grey. One long hand played nervously with the hem of his gown. 
It was he who broke the silence. 

‘ I think I speak for all of us,’ he said, in a harsh, thin voice, ‘ if 
I say that we would be grateful for any pordblej^infqrmation you 
may be able to give us, Pericles.’ 

‘ I have received a dispatch today ’ — Pericles tapped a soiled 
scroll on the table in front of him — ‘ that tells me Cchinth has sent 
her fleet up the north-west coast to Epidamnus gjid attacked the 
Corey rean navy.’ He paused to let the effect of the statement 
sink in. ‘ Fortunately,’ he went on drily, ‘ the Corinthians w'ere 
defeated with the loss of fifteen vessels. I may add that they dis- 
regarded the herald sent them by the Corcyreans warning them not 
to attack. 

‘ Now, gentlemen : as to our possible part in this affair. It is 
not entirely a matter of soldiery. You remember that two years 
ago I spent some time in Thrace? Well, perhaps you were not 
aware that during that time Phormio was doing a little investigating 
on my behalf.’ Phormio smiled. He had the appearance of 
liaving just woken up. 

* Phormio went on — shall we call it an unofficial military and 
economic mission ? He cruised up the w'est coast on a sightseeing 
tour. Among other places he touched in at Corcyra and Epi- 
damnus. The sympathy they displayed towards Athens — the only 
major power besides Corinth who had intervened in their affairs — 
was interesting and suggestive. It confirmed me in what I had 
already been planning.’ 
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‘ What was that ? ’ asked Nicias. 

‘ Tell him, Phormio.* 

‘ An open trade route to Sicily and the West/ said Phormio 
briskly. Hagnon blinked. 

‘ You now see Corinth’s anxiety,’ Pericles went on. ‘ If she loses 
access to Gorcyra’s harbours, you, at any rate, Phormio, hardly 
need to be told as a sailor that her trade to Italy is completely 
crippled.’ 

‘ Are we to take it/ asked Nicias in his precise voice, ‘ that Corinth 
will prefer war with us to — ah — a slow attrition of trade ? ’ 

Pericles hesitated before replying. Then he said : ‘ I think it 
should be understood clearly that whatever is said here should not 
go beyond these four walls.’ 

‘ After what has been saiS already,’ observed Nicias drily, ‘ that 
would seem fairly obvious.’ 

‘ Very well, then. If we are to maintain our position, we must 
expand our trade. We have steadily increasing comsnitments, and 
v’ery limited assets at home. There should be no difficulties in this 
plan. Corinth r pectiliarly vulnerable. It seems both a safe and 
a logical course to take.’ 

‘ 1 would not like you to infer,’ said Nicias hastily, ‘ that I am 
unreservedly in favour of this — scheme. 1 feel we should be most 
circumspect in coming to any irrevocable decisions. I must say 
that I am strongly in favour of caution.’ 

Phormio chuckled and stroked his heard. ‘ We were aware of 
that/ he said. 

‘ It’s no laughing matter. You and Pericles appear to be treating 
Corinth as if she were incapable of raising allies. If her position 
becomes intolerable she is certain tr appeal to Sparta. If we’re 
not careful this could lead to a gen^-ral war.’ 

Pericles raised his eyebrows and said blandly : ‘ Of course I had 
envisaged that. If we are to continue on our chosen course there 
can be little doubt that war wdll become inevitable. It is simply a 
matter of choosing our own time and conditions. And the time is 
not yet. Greece cannot sustain two empires. We have to choose 
between Sparta and ourselves : between land and sea.’ 

‘ And between Dorian and Ionian,* said Hagnon. There was 
another silence. 

‘ Well, gentlemen/ Pericles resumed, ‘ our task at the moment 
is to decide on our own immediate policy. There can be little 
doubt that soon — ^perhaps not this year, nor even the next, but soon 
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— we shall be asked to arbitrate between Corinth and Corcyra, 
Perhaps more. The Corcyreans have said that they must find their 
allies where they have no inclination to do so. That can only mean one 
thing. Their natural alliance, through Corinth, is with Sparta. 
Sooner or later they will turn to us.’ 

^ ‘ We are to take it, then,’ said Nicias, ‘ that when this moment 
comes you are in favour of supporting Corcyra ? ’ 

Pericles inclined Jhis head. ‘Yes. In addition to the factors we 
have already considered, we should remember that Corcyra has a 
by no means negligible navy.’ 

He looked round the table. ‘ Are we, then, agreed on this 
point ? ’ 

Phormio nodded vigorously. Nicias hesitated a moment, then 
said : ‘ If we do not commit ourselves too far, I think what you 
suggest seems a reasonable course.’ 

‘ Good. And you, Hagnon ? ’ 

The grey-haired general paused, ‘ I think,’ he said, ‘ that I 
would like a word with you in private, if I may.’ 

‘ Very well. In that case, I think we ma> conr’der the meeting 
adjourned.’ 

Phormio and Nicias rose, nodded to Pericles, and went out 
together, Hagnon paced round the room, twisting his fingers 
nervously. 

At last he said : ‘ Pericles, you and 1 are old friends. You are 
as much a soldier as I am. You know what war would mean — 
especially war wdtli Sparta. Land against sea : you said so your- 
self. We shall have to play a holding game. Do you think you 
can control the people through that ? Do you think they’ll let you 
keep them in Athens while Sparta burns their crops and destroys 
their olives ? ’ 

Pericles said : ‘ Would you rather that we gave up now ? We 
have the chance — and the right — to be the greatest power in Cireece. 
I have the power and the duty to ensure that we are. Am I to 
betray that duty ? ’ His voice had risen, and there was a hard 
light in his eyes. 

Hagnon said : ‘ There are some things that are worth more than 
power. Happiness, peace — if you don’t want them for yourself 
you might at least think of those who do. In aiming for power — I 
know you don’t want that for yourself— you may bring untold 
misery where you hoped for glory.’ 

‘ I’ve thought of every possible contingency. Do you think this 
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is a sudden whim ? It’s what I’ve planned and dreamed of for 
twenty years. And you tell me to abandon it because you don’t 
like the idea of fighting ! ’ 

Hagnon shook his head. ‘ You should know better than any 
that I’m not afraid of war — or responsibility. But this is different. 
I’ve watched you for ten years now. You’ve changed beyond 
recognition. Oh no : you haven’t seen it yourself, and you haven’t 
been able to avoid it. It was inevitable. What was the logical 
result of all your dreams ? An empire. Peric/es, you can’t have 
an empire and keep your ideals. Once you started you couldn’t 
stop. I’ve seen you do things you never would have dreamed of 
once. The expedition to Samos was only one of them.’ 

Pericles looked through the window to where the Parthenon 
gleamed in the afternoon light. 

‘ There are some things that are greater than personal safety or 
individual satisfaction. In the end I shall stand justified.’ 

Hagnon said, almost desperately : ‘ If this war comes, it won’t 
be a border skirmish, over in a season. It’ll go on for year after 
year. Ana are vqu . a sure that we would win ? ’ 

‘ You talk like Nicias. Oracles arc cheap in Athens : you should 
go and buy yourself a favourable prediction. If they know who 
you are you’re sure to get what you want.’ 

‘ If you go on/ said Hagnon, ‘ you will destroy yourself and all 
of us.’ 

‘ If I could avoid war I would. But there’s no way. I can see 
it rising from the Peloponnese like a cloud. And if it is to come, 
we must be prepared, Wiiy else do you think there are three 
thousand talents stored in Athene’s temple ? For incense ? ’ He 
laughed shortly. ‘ And the other goc’s are getting their due as well. 
Oh yes : all the surplus is being devoted to their attention. And 
when the time comes, we must . . . defend our gods, mustn’t we ? 
In five years there should be six thousand talents to do it with.’ 

Hagnon was shocked in a way for which he could not find words. 
He said : ‘ So you’ve had it all planned for yctirs. Did you foresee 
a war even then ? ’ 

‘ Hagnon, don’t behave like a ciiild. Can you ask me that, 
knowing what Sparta has been to us for these fifty years past ? ’ 

‘ I suppose I should have seen. All I ask you is not to — put 
duties on me that I could not well support.’ 

‘ Are you deserting me ? ’ 

‘ No. You should know me better than that. And to whom 
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should I turn if I were ? Thucydides* party ? Or the charcoal- 
burners and farmers ? Thucydides wants the power to do exactly 
what you aim to do ; and if I have to choose between you, I would 
stay where I am. The others want peace at any price ; and there 
are some prices that not even I am prepared to pay. Oh no ; 
you’ll keep your supporters, if only because the point has been 
reached where we’re all committed as deeply as you are.’ 

Pericles remained silent, not looking at Hagnon, his fingers tap- 
ping bn the table in front of him. After a moment Hagnon threw 
his cloak about his shoulders and went out quickly ; and Pericles, 
without any change in his expression, turned back to his pile of 
unopened dispatches. 


Hiero, Nicias’ secretary and confidential adviser, was a lean little 
man of uncertain age, with rounded shoulders and an insinuating 
manner. He had been brought up in Nicias’ house after the death 
of his parents, and Nicias, who was conscientious in his obligations, 
had given him an excellent literary education^ Tlys h^a had rather 
curious effects. It had produced in Hiero an undying gratitude to 
his benefactor ; but it had also aroused untold ambitions in Hiero 
himself. The little man gave himself airs. He manufc.ctured a 
totally fictitious genealogy for himself. People laughed at his 
absurd pretensions behind his back, but had not the heart to con- 
front him with them. 

His physical stature — he was nearly a dwarf- -and his poor health 
made it impossible for him to be a soldier ; and however hard he 
tried he was incapable of writing even a mildly effective poem. 
But all the time his ambitions and desires seethed impotently. 
Then, through doing one or two confidential jobs for Nicias in the 
management of his estate, he discovered in himself an unsuspected 
talent for political and business intrigue. At once the solution to 
all his problems became obvious. He set himself, with immense 
cunning and patience, to build up his master into the chief figure 
of the Athenian government. 

It was by no means an easy task, and nothing but such fanatical 
devotion and persistence could ever have accomplished it. Nicias 
was nervous, self-conscious and hypochondriac. He was also 
pathologically afraid of any kind of heavenly portent or omen, and 
consequently kept a private diviner in his house whom he con- 
sulted daily. The wags of the town suggested that most of his 



consultations were about his mining investments at Laurium. The 
profits from these were large, but the risks correspondingly great. 
The miners — most of them slaves convicted of murder or felony — 
worked ten-hour shifts in the galleries with only oil-lamps to guide 
them : the system of props was inadequate, and disasters frequent. 
The average life of a miner w'as two years, and the veins of silver 
were uneven. This side of the matter made no impression on 
Nicias, whose piety was of a different stamp, and largely associated 
with his personal well-being. Lasdy, his nervousness and diffidence 
concealed a deep streak of personal cowardice : being ill-equipped 
to judge men’s characters he was mortally scared of any kind of 
informer, and frittered away his money liberally on the spongers 
w^ho waited ^t his door, not knowing whi^ther they were friends or 
enemies. 

This was the unpromising material that Hiero had to deal with, 
and a lesser man might have given up in despair. But it was clear 
that Nicias’ enormous income was the starting-poiiH^of any cam- 
paign ; and Hiero set himself to divert it into more profitable 
channels. ’ , 

He saw at once that it was impossible to gloss over Nicias’ more 
patent shortcomings : they were too well known. The answer 
seemed to b^ to convert them into virtues. He started with this 
somewhat tiresgme superstitiousness. He had not an ounce of 
religious conviction in his own make-up, and was accordingly well 
qualified to gauge the susceptibilities of those who had. He began 
by making friends with the house-diviner, who turned out to be an 
astute businessman very n ich after his own kidney. Between 
them they gained control of all the seers and prophets that Nicias 
frequented, and briefed them on all relevant subjects in advance. 
Tliis turned out so well for the master of the house that he raised 
their salaries considerably. 

Next, Hiero suggested that such a pious man as Nicias should 
signalise liis convictions to the people by making contributions to 
the service of the Gods worthy of his high position. During the 
next few years Nicias’ choirs, and the festivals he financed, and the 
gifts he presented to the temples, became a byword ; and people 
forgot to laugh at his superstitious tricks. Once the idea had been 
put into his head there was no holding him. His choruses outdid 
in costliness and elegance any that were remembered in the City ; 
and he took the trouble to have them well trained, so that they 
were never defeated. He began to learn the trick of catching public 
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approbation. In one of his choral festivals a beautiful fair young 
Thracian slave of his appeared in the costume of Dionysus. The 
audience stamped and applauded, calling the boy back again and 
again. At last Nicias rose in his seat, swallowing nervously, and 
declared in his cracked voice that it w^as an impious thing that one 
who had been acclaimed as a god should remain a slave. He there- 
upon gave the slave his immediate freedom. The audience cheered 
louder than ever, and this time the cheers were for Nicias. Hiero, 
unnoticed but content, sat happily contemplating his handiwork. 

So far, so good, thought Hiero. But there was much to be done. 
He gradually assumed the position of intermediary between Nicias 
and the crowd of hangers-on who waited at his door : sorted out the 
useful ones, and sent th^ rest about their business. He began to 
turn Nicias’ natural aloofness to good account, encouraging him to 
cut himself off from social intercourse rather than pursue it. When 
friends called, it was Hiero who would receive them with gentle 
regret, begging them to be indulgent with his master, as he was 
busy W’ith work of national importance. He never specified what 
the work was. In the market-place he nevc'" lost an ppportunity 
for enlarging on this theme, till it began to gain almost universal 
belief, and Nicias emerged as a strong, silent statesman, a generous 
pillar of the community, a far-seeing and self-sacrificiRg gentleman. 
Hiero noted the change in the tide of opinion, and \ft^as well content. 
Then he made his next move, and encouraged Nicias to improve 
his acquaintance with Pericles. Soon the rumour began to get 
round that Nicias was Pericles’ destined successor. Unlike most of 
the other rumours, this one was substantially true. 

Nevertheless, Hiero viewed the political developments of this year 
with something approaching alarm. He knew only too well the 
limitations of his master ; how one resounding reverse would 
destroy the whole careful edifice he had built up. He had envisaged 
Nicias taking over the control of the City in an era of firmly-estab- 
lished peace, when he could continue the policy Pericles had ham- 
mered out without being required to show any startling qualities 
of courage or leadership. Now he, as well as Pericles, saw the 
cloud of w'ar drifting up over the horizon, and dreaded it. He had 
also taken note of the remarkable boy who was growing up in 
Pericles’ house. Alcibiades, it was distressingly clear, had all the 
qualities that Nicias lacked. Moreover, he had the continual ear 
of his guardian, and was reputed to be in high favour with that 
redoubtable woman Aspasia. In a few years he would be in a 
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position to constitute a serious menace to Micro’s plans. Unless . • . 
The dwarf sat silent for a moment, his high parchment-like forehead 
furrowed in thought. Then he went in search of the house-diviner. 
To him he gave certain detailed and explicit instructions ; and for 
several days a new diviner attended to Nicias’ needs. Micro ex- 
plained that the regular one was sick with a fever. 


When Nicias came in he looked tired and worried. Micro said 
nothing at first, hurrying the house-slaves with water for the bath 
and a fresh change of clothes. It was not till Nicias had had his 
frugal supper (he suffered from a complaint of the kidneys, and 
could not eat, much) that Hiero ventured rfo inquire how the con- 
ference had gone. 

Nicias brushed the crumbs from his beard, still chewing slow'ly 
and carefully, took a sip of wine and said : ‘ I don’t like the look 
of things at all.’ He gave a brief account of the progress of the 
afternoon’s events. 

Hiero sltqpk l^is hand. ‘ That’s bad,’ he said. He waited. 

Nicias went on : ‘If anyone else had proposed this plan I could 
have fought it by every means in my power. But Pericles . . . 
He’s been nui*sing it for years. It’s not something new.’ 

Hiero said : • Who else knows about this ? ’ 

‘ Phormio and Hagnon. They w-ere there with me.’ 

' Anyone else ? ’ 

‘ Not to my knowledge.’ 

‘ Don’t forget Pericles’ o^vn household. I can see Aspasia’s 
hand in this. Everything he’s done in the last ten years and 
more has originated from her. I +hink we must assume that 
the boy Alcibiades know's as well. Living in that house he can 
hardly have avoided doing so. He’s very precocious in . . . 
several w^ays. This is just the sort of thing that would fire his 
imagination.’ 

‘ I haven’t seen much of the young man,’ said Nicias. ‘ From 
what I have, he seems to be more occupied with a new horse he’s 
been given than politics. I suppose it's only natural at his age. 
And he’s taken to pursuing that ugly little philosopher — what’s his 
name ? — Socrates, in what I gather is a — er — most shameless w^ay.. 
Really, Hiero, I think you’re disturbing yourself needlessly. I 
admit you may be right about Aspasia. But she is a woman of 
discretion.’ His pale face momentarily took on a curious dusky 
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glow ; if the thought had not been too absurd, one would have said 
that Nicias was blushing. 

Hiero said, with excitement in his voice : * Did you say he had 
been given a horse ? By whom ? ’ 

* Not one of his lovers, if that’s what you’re suggesting. Pericles 
gave it him himself. I’ve never known Pericles give his own 
children anything, let alone . . . Why do you ask, anyway ? ’ 

‘ It doesn’t matter . . . Just idle curiosity.’ Hiero could hardly 
keep his hands from trembling. So his shot in the dark had been 
right after all. 

He said : * If the boy keeps himself occupied with the allures 
of philosophy, I don’t think he’ll come to much harm. I take it 
that the situation at the moment offers no chance, of action? * 

Nicias shook his head. ‘ There’s nothing we can do until cither 
Corinth or Corcyra make some open move.’ 

‘ Quite so. And that may not be for some time, I gather ? ’ 

‘ I don’t think so. But we can’t be sure.’ 

‘ Presumably Pericles has a plan of campaign ready if war should 
come ? ’ 

‘ Yes. He would bring all the population in from the surround- 
ing countryside, and fortify the City. He won’t risk a pitched 
battle.’ 

‘ And let the enemy ravage the farms and vineyards ? ’ 

* I think he plans to raid the Peloponnese himself to prevent too 

much complaint at home. Clearly our whole defence will rest on 
the fleet.’ • 

Hiero reflected. This holding policy would suit Nicias’ character 
admirably. Things, it seemed, could have been much worse. 

‘ Then, if I might make the suggestion ’ — the polite phrase had 
by now become a formula which both recognised for what it was — 
‘ it would be desirable to let it be known that you are strongly in 
support of Pericles. Whether war comes or not, your position with 
his party should be assured — as it strongly deserves to be. I shall 
take care of public opinion to the best of my ability.’ 

Nicias sighed. There were times when his latent desire for peace 
and quiet almost got the better of him. He had, indeed, a dogged 
sense of duty ; but he knew only too well how much responsibility 
he could have avoided if it had not been for Hiero’s constant 
advice. But it was difficult to escape from this bland persuasion, 
the flattery, the promise of great things to come. In the end he let 
himself go with the stream. But it was very tiring. 
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With bent shoulders he prepared to retire. As he was going 
Hiero said : ‘ Don’t forget your medicine. The physician left it 
this morning. You should take it every night before going to bed. 
It will relieve your cramps.’ 

Reluctantly Nicias took the proffered cup. The mixture tasted 
abominable. 


‘ And what have you been doing with youSelf today ? ’ asked 
Pericles. Alcibiades raised his eyes from his food. ‘ Riding.’ 

Aspasia said : ‘ I think I shall have to take a hand in his educa- 
tion. You either ignore him, or teach him politics, which he hears 
enough about in the gymnasium, anyway^ Alcibiades, what have 
you read ? ’ 

‘ Homer, of course.’ 

‘ You love Homer, don’t you ? ’ 

‘ Indeed yes. More, I fancy, than the schoolmasters do.* 

Her eyes met his for an instant. ‘ Have you ever heard of 
Sappho ? * 

‘ Of course I ''have. She lived on Lesbos and fell in love with 
young girls.’ 

‘ I wctfi’t a!l*guc with that. Have you read her poetry ? ’ 

‘ No. No onf teaches it, and I haven’t been bothered with books 
for ages now. There are so many other things to do.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Aspasia, ‘ I’m going to lend you her works. Don’t 
go losing the book j^r giving it away. When you look at it you’ll 
see why.’ She went out and ame back with a scroll in her hand. 
Alcibiades saw that it was not new : it was turning brown and 
beginning to dry and crack. He examined it carefully. 

‘ Look for the scribe’s name,’ said .\spasia. 

‘ Why, it’s . . . she wrote this copy nerself ! How did you come 
by it ? ’ 

‘ One day I’ll tell you that, perhaps. Look at the poems.’ 

Alcibiades opened the scroll at random ; and then suddenly the 
magic words came singing and thundering from the page in his 
head. He read out loud, in a voice he hardly recognised as his 
own : 

Equal to the immortals seems to me that 
Man who in thy presence sitteth face to 
Face before thee^ who near at hand can hear thy 
Sweet-sounding corwerse — 
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He stumbled and hesitated, his tongue slurring over the dialect, his 
finger tracing the blackened graceful script with its fine flourishes. 
He looked up, and Aspasia’s face swam in front of him, quivering 
in the lamplight, her eyes two brilliant points of fire that held him 
as if in a trance. Hardly of his own volition he went on : 

And thy yearning laughter^ that once stirred my 
Heart in the breast of me to wild confusion^ 

For if I M thee^ be it but an imtanty 
Utterance fails me : 

Silent my tongue is stricken^ and a thrilling 
Fire through all my flesh runs sharp and sudden ; 

Straight my sight fails within \fty eyes, a humming 
Rings in my eardrums . . . 

He stopped, dazed and bewildered. ‘ I never believed anything 
so lovely could exist. . . .’ His voice tailed off. 

‘ She’s rather different from Homer, isn’t she ? * said Aspasia. 
‘ Sometimes,’ she went on, almost to herself, ‘ I get homesick for 
the utter difference of that life, the parties and the dancing, the 
streams running through the apple orchards, the peace and beauty 
of it. You’ll find it all in those poems.’ 

Pericles had sat silent throughout this. He looked from on^ to 
the other, as if trying to find something elusive that just esc&ped 
his grasp. ‘ There’s a good deal of truth in what Aspasia says,’ he 
remarked to Alcibiades at last. His voice was cool and detached ; 
only a tiny beating pulse in his temple showed that he was not 
entirely oblivious of the sudden atmosphere that had sprung up. 
* But it would never do here. If you introduced that kind of life 
you’d destroy the entire balance of our society. Athenians are con- 
servative folk.’ He stopped, as if to listen to the lame echoes of his 
own voice ; then got up. ‘ You’ve more to learn here than the 
way Ionian women thought and behaved in the past.’ He went 
out without looking at either of them. 
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CHAPTER 5 

N ICIAS was annoyed by the absence of his diviner. The 
fellow who had taken his place was inefficient and unsym- 
pathetic. It was especially vexing now that such important 
events were in the air. Things were not gogig too well at the 
mines, either. The death-rate among the workers had been high 
lately, and there were disquieting rumours about the vein on his 
concession running out. He fussed and fretted. It was nearly a 
forinight before the diviner came back, and when he did he looked 
perfectly welj. ‘ I don’t Ijelieve he even* had fever at all,’ Nicias 
said testily to Hiero. The little secretary smiled. ‘ I’m afraid it 
was all my fault.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ I took the liberty of using him on a highly confidemial matter.’ 
Nicias said, with something of his old sarcasm : ‘ Kindly explain 
what this— ^onSdentfcil matter may have been.’ 

‘ It concerns young Alcibiades.’ 

‘ \Vhat have I to do with him ? He’s a graceless irreligious 
scoundrel, but he’s never offended me personally.’ 

VI t isn’t that sort of thing. The truth is that he has been involved 
in a peculiarly scandalous affair. As Pericles’ closest friend I 
thought you should be acquainted with the facts, so that if you 
considered it youif duly ’ — he smiled obsequiously — ‘ you could 
take steps to present him wuii certain information.’ 

‘ Hiero, please come to the point. Are you suggesting that 
Alcibiades has dishonoured his guard !.\n in some way?’ 

‘ I wouldn’t have believed it unless I had proof. It is a thing 
which any law-abiding person would regard with unspeakable 
horror.’ He paused to gain effect, then said quickly : ‘ There can 
be no doubt that the boy has been, and still is, indulging in a 
clandestine relationship with his guardian’s — v^nth Aspasia.’ 

If Hiero had expected to produce any effect by his news, the 
results far exceeded his hopes. Nicias’ fuce, normally sallow, went 
first white, then livid. He said, in a choked voice : ‘ You swear this 
is true ? ’ 

‘ There can be no doubt about it. They have been meeting in 
the countryside. Aspasia went to these meetings disguised as a 
boy. Lately, it seems, they have become bolder. I am fairly 
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certain that . . . illicit relations . . . have taken place in the 
house. Alcibiades is often at home during the daytime, when one 
would expect him to be in the City.’ 

‘ In Pericles’ own house 1 . . .’ said Nicias. He was trembling, 
and Hiero watched him with curiosity. He had been meaning to 
say much more, hinting gently as to the desirability of having 
Alcibiades safely out of the way during the difficult coming months ; 
but it was clear th'jt such suggestions were unnecessary. Was it 
possible that Nicias himself had hoped to acquire more than 
Pericles’ power? 

* You did quite right to tell me,* said Nicias at length. He 
coughed, and clutched at his chest. ‘ I shall see Pericles as soon 
as possible.’ He strode nervously roun^d the room. 

‘ If I might make a suggestion,* said Hiero, ‘ I think it would 
be advisable to be as discreet as possible. It would be highly 
embarrassing for a person in Pericles’ position to be exposed to 
unwelcome publicity. One need hardly try to imagine what the 
comic poets would make of such a situation.’ 

Nicias said, in a somewhat calmer voice t * coyrse, you’re 
right. Pericles has quite enough opposition to contend with 
already. It would be cruel to add a genuine scandal to the 
imaginary ones.’ 

‘ Quite. I shouldn’t let your . . . natural ang^r and sense of 
decency betray you into taking any steps personally against the 
boy. Perhaps if you could have a quiet talk with Pericles, prefer- 
ably not at his house ? Suggest that he goes home one afternoon 
unannounced. He will probably not believe an unsupported 
statement.’ 

Nicias nodded. ‘ I shall go to the Council Chamber at once,* 
he«rsaid. 


Alcibiades ran his fingers through Aspasia’s dark hair. ‘ Lie 
quite still. I want to look at you.* 

‘ Don’t do that. It’s cruel. I’m getting old.’ 

‘ You’ll never grow old.’ He very gently traced his fingers over 
her forehead, where the hair grew thickly to a point ; touched 
her lips, and in one movement passed his hands lightly down her 
slender neck till they rested on her breasts. 

‘ I can’t imagine life without you,’ he said. ‘ You give me a 
peace, a wholeness, a sense of completion that I never thought 
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possible. When you first loved me I was dazzled by a new sensa- 
tion. I didn’t think : I just accepted you with all the other things 
I discovered.’ 

Aspasia smiled, and a fretwork of tiny lines showed momentarily 
at the comers of her eyes. ‘ I knew that.’ 

‘ Is there anything you didn’t know ? You taught me what no 
one else could : how to be happy, how to find peace in another 
person. You showed me the supreme joy of giving myself.’ He 
kissed her, gendy and tenderly. 

‘ What about Socrates ? I’m told I ought to be jealous. Are 
you so changed after all ? ’ 

Alcibiades said, stumbling over his words, the idea^ confused in 
his mind ; ‘ I don’t want Socrates in that way. He makes me . . . 
almost ashamed of myself. He follows what he believes in so 
unswervingly. I can’t help admiring him. Sometimes I feel X 
want to break down his resolves, make him admit he’s only human. 
He says that all the things I want are worthless. Sometimes he 
almost convinces me.’ He said softly, his cheek resting against hers, 
‘ If it ha(fn|t bgen fdi- you I think he would have done.’ 

Aspasia looked up at him, her eyes troubled. ‘ I don’t think 
you’ll ever be able to know peace for long. Sometimes I feel I’m 
to blame. iVe shown you a world you didn’t know, yes. But it’s 
a world that’s ugithinkable to almost everyone in this city. Socrates 
is right : one can’t go against the Law. All your life now you’ll 
have divided loyalties, doubts, hesitations.’ 

Alcibiades took her in his arms and said, almost in a whisper : 
‘ Socrates tried to show me wi^at love was, but his love is only a pale 
ghost of the truth. In this I am wiser than he is. Everything I 
do, everything I aim for is for you. He accused me of wanting 
power and wealth for myself. It was ^iII I could do not to tell him 
the truth. I don’t ask anything of you except that you love me 
of your free will. I only know that whatever I do, wherever I go, 
I want you to be with me, and your happiness or sadness to be 
bound up with mine.’ 

They remained motionless for a long moment, and then he felt 
her shaking, and looking at her saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

‘ What’s the matter ? Have I said something to hurt you ? ’ 

‘ No, my darling. It’s not your fault. What you’ve just said is 
something ... I never thought I would hear now. But it’s too 
late.’ 

He began to protest, but she stopped him quickly. ‘ Don’t say 
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anything. I know what you were going to tell me. You can 
betray for desire and feel nothing. But not for love. And even 
if that were possible, sooner or later someone will know of it. Can’t 
you hear them ? “ The ageing mistress and the young boy.” ’ 

His arms close about her, he said : ‘ What do you want me to 
do ? Whatever it is, I shall do it. The only thing I wish is your 
happiness.’ 

She stroked his gplden hair. Then she took a deep breath and 
said : ‘ We must stop seeing each other as lovers.’ 

‘ I know.’ 

Her body trembled, and her arms tightened around him con- 
vulsively. It was as if she were trying to fuse them into one person 
with the intensity of hes passion. 

‘ For the last time, then,’ she murmured. 


The moment he came into the room, in answer to Pericles’ sum- 
mons, he knew something was desperately wTong. Pericles himself 
sat at the head of the table as if he were presiding o^^er the Council ; 
his face was grey, and he looked an old man. Aspasia sat on a 
low stool, completely motionless. And standing nervously in front 
of them w'as a spare figure that he recognised as Nicias. lie stood 
uncertainly in the doorway. 

‘ Come in,’ said Pericles in a flat voice. ‘ Shut the door, and bolt 
it.’ 

Alcibiades shot the bolt and w^alked slowly forward till he was in 
front of Nicias. Nicias did not meet his gaze ; his eyes flickered 
away, as if trying to find some safe and neutral resting-place. The 
boy felt his heart pounding, so loudly that it seemed as if everyone 
in the room must hear it. There was a slight nausea in the pit of 
his stomach, and his throat was dr^^ 

Pericles said : ‘ I believe you have not met Nicias before. I 
think you had better know that he has come here to me with a 
most . . . serious accusation. He declares he has proof that you 
and Aspasia — ’ he faltered only for an instant — ‘ are lovers. In 
view of the gravity of the charge, I have brought all those con- 
cerned together to have an opportunity to say what they will as to 
the truth of such allegations.’ 

Alcibiades remained silent. He clenched and unclenched his 
hands. It’s so unfair, he thought confusedly. But the very des- 
perateness of the situation sharpened his faculties. His blood was 
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still pounding, yet it was in quite a calm voice that he said, not to 
Pericles but to Nicias : 

* Do you claim to have the proof of reliable witnesses ? ’ I must 
keep Nicias talking, he thought feverishly. I can make him 
look a fool. Once Pericles gels control of the situation, it’s the 
end. 

Nicias said : ‘ I do not consider I am obliged to reveal to you 
the source of my information. You are here to answer to an accusa- 
tion, not to question me.’ 

Excellent, thought Alcibiades. Better than I had hoped. Aloud 
he said ; ‘ With all respect, I do not feel you realise the gravity of 
what you are saying. You make a most serious allegation, and 
then refuse tow reveal the grounds you ha\e for making it. Could 
it be that they don’t exist ? Oh yes : you have plenty of good 
reasons for wanting me out of the way, and your . . . natural 
piety isn’t the main one. Everyone knows that you and that 
damned little secretary of yours are planning to get “power after 
my guardian’s death. It’s common talk all over the City.’ He 
was <5[uite r 9 ckle|:s nofv^. ‘ And," he went on before Nicias could 
interrupt, ‘ there’s another rumour, too. It’s probably got about 
as much foundation as the one you’ve come here with today, and 
it’s a remarkably similar one. They say that you think you’ll inherit 
Aspasia’s favouis when that day comes.’ Aspasia looked up 
quickly. Alcibiades did not notice her : he was watching Nicias’ 
face. It had become horribly suffused. 

‘ What a general •you’ll make ! What a leader of the people ! 
Why, you cowardly sot, you ti.AVcn’t the strength to wipe your own 
nose unless Hiero tells )’Ou to.’ He spoke as if Pericles were not in 
the room. 

Nicias found his voice and said : ' I did not come here to be 
insulted by a half-grown boy. He has not yet answered to my 
charge ’ 

Alcibiades broke in desperately : ' I ask you again, what is your 
evidence ? That little toady of yours or one of his minions ? Or 
perhaps one of your slaves ? They wouldn’t need much persuading 
to get them out of the mines. If I were in their shoes I’d lie my 
head off for a handful of coppers.’ 

Nicias looked down. Then he said : ‘ I am my own evidence. 
I Saw the incident myself.- Can you impugn my word as a gentle- 
man ? ’ 

There was a dead silence. It was Pericles who broke it. * I 
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think/ he observed, in a carefully dispassionate voice, ‘ that we have 
had quite enough recriminations. I now put it to you, Alcibiades, 
as a direct question : do you deny this allegation or not 

He’s not human, thought Alcibiades. How could he behave like 
this if he loved her ? Then he looked straight into his guardian’s 
eyes, and the naked truth he saw there appalled him. 

Aspasia said, quietly, ‘ There has been, and will be, much lost 
over this business^f I would prefer not to add my dignity to the 
loss. The charge is true.’ 

Alcibiades dropped his head. Pericles said to Nicias : ‘ I must 
thank you for your . . . public-spiritedness. I am sure you will 
understand if I now ask you to withdraw.’ 

Nicias bowed, and turned to the door. When ,he was gone, 
Pericles said : 

‘ I am not going to read you a speech on ingratitude : I’m not 
such a fool.’ He sat very still, holding his hands clasped on the 
table in front of him. ‘ I know that in many ways I am to blame 
for what has occurred. If it were my wife to whom this had hap- 
pened ’ — his steady gaze never faltered — 1 n?igln *nave been 
tempted to exercise my rights in the matter. I should feel anger, 
but I cannot. For many reasons, which I have no doubt you were 
about to tell me, but which 1 will spare you the trouble of rehears- 
ing, it would be difficult for me to take any public action against 
you.’ Alcibiades suddenly felt the utter nakedness of his guardian 
as he spoke. The voice went on, in the same dry, precise fashion : 

‘ I have no legal redress for this occurrence. Even if I had — 
supposing I charged you on religious grounds, for example — the 
mere publication of the facts would make my position quite unten- 
able. There are occasions when one has to decide between personal 
satisfaction and the public good. This is one of them. The time 
is going to come soon when the City will have need of me. I am not 
going to let myself be driven from the position I hold to gratify my 
own desires. 

‘ You may say if you will that I wish to avoid the personal shame 
of ^ scandal. That could be true, but it is not the whole truth. 
It is plain that you cannot continue to live under my roof. I 
am therefore going to enable you to maintain an establishment 
of your own. You come of age in a month or two ; from that date 
you will be entitled to your own house. I shall make over your 
inheritance to you immediately, however. It will be more con- 
venient for both of us. As to the reasons to be publicly given for 
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such a premature step, they will form part of the penalty you must 
bear. I shall announce to my relatives that you have run away to 
the house of one of your lovers — shall we say Demostratus? I 
fancy he will be in no hurry to deny the suggestion. 

‘ I am in no position to refuse you your inheritance by law, and I 
w^ould not even if I could. How you waste your money is your 
own affair. But I shall take steps to see that when you are admitted 
to citizenship as an adult, you are debarred from tjje order of Knights 
to which your birth and wealth entitle you. The order is an hon* 
curable one, and while I live I shall see that it is kept so. I think 
that is all. I shall arrange with the notaries during the next few 
days for the transfer of your estate.’ He paused. ' ‘ One last thing,’ 
he added. ‘ I shall require^ you to swear «that during my lifetime 
you will never attempt to see or speak to Aspasia again.’ 

Alcibiades inclined his head. ‘ I swear it,’ he said. 

Aspasia said : ‘ Shall I not swear also ? ’ 

‘ The law takes no heed of the oath of a woman.’ 

‘ But the Gods do. I am a free and responsible person. If this 
oath is to 6%tak«n, Itiiust take it too. I swear as Alcibiades has 
sworn.’ She looked at Pericles and said : ‘ If it is your will, I too 
will leave you.’ 

‘ That •would be inadvisable. Are you forgetting that our duty 
is to silence the voice of scandal ? No : you must stay here.’ His 
voice changed. ‘ I have not, and I shall not, ask who was to blame 
in this affair. There can be no blame ; it is worthless to try and 
apportion it. Suffieient that w^hat has happened has happened.* 
To Alcibiades he said ; ‘ Is eveiy^thing I have said quite clear ? 
Good. Then I think nothing need keep you here longer. Till 
you can make arrangements for th-* purchase of a house of your own, 
I suggest you trespass on the hospitality of your admirers. Your 
personal belongings will be sent on to whatever address you leave. 
You will now please go.’ Then, as Alcibiades still hesitated, his 
self-control broke, and he screamed, ‘ Get out ! Get out ! ’ in a 
queer half-strangled voice. 

But what Pericles and Aspasia said to one another in the long 
hours that followed Alcibiades never knew. 
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CHAPTER 6 


N I Cl AS celebrated the success of his scheme by getting 
extremely drunk ; being by nature abstemious, he suffered 
as a result. When he told Hiero what had happened the 
dwarf rubbed his ’^ose and said : ‘ It’s »?ot so good as it might have 
been. The boy hasn’t been publicly cfisgraced. There isn’t any 
strong feeling against him. But he’s going to lose all the influence 
he might have had with Pericles, which is the main thing.’ He 
paused, frowning. ‘ There isn’t any purpose to be served by people 
knowing the truth. If they did, it nyght provoke a public crisis 
exactly at the wrong time.’ 

‘ Why exactly ? ’ 

‘ Have you forgotten Thucydides ? His term of exile comes to 
an end next year. As soon as he returns the popular party is going 
to have a leader again.’ 

‘ They’ve been pretty quiet lately.’ 

‘ Yes. I don’t like it, sir. There are far too many secret clubs 
being formed. A man named Cleon seems to be behind a lot of 
the activity. A tanner, 1 believe.’ 

Nicias wrinkled his nose. ‘ It’s quite bad enough to have the 
prospect of a possible war on our hands,’ he said-, ‘ let alone political 
trouble at home.’ 

‘ It’s not only the common folk, either. There are plenty of the 
nobility who’d be glad enough to see Pericles out of the way and 
an oligarchy established. A war might be their best chance.’ 

Nicias remarked sourly : ' The nobility on the whole enjoy 

fighting. A war will probably put politics out of their minds for 
a while.’ He hiccoughed, and put his hand to his chest. His 
eyes looked more bilious than ever. 

Hiero said : ‘ If I might suggest it, sir, I shouldn’t repeat yester- 
day’s performance too often. A celebration is all very well in its 
place, but you’ve got to take care of yourself. We can’t have you 
getting ill now.’ He set about preparing his master’s medicine. 

The dry voice came, with a faint tinge of uncertainty in it ; 
‘ Hiero . . . what you told me was really true, wasn’t it ? ’ 
Hiero paused with the pestle and mortar still in his hands. ‘ I’m 
an honest man, sir. You wouldn’t keep me otherwise, now would 
you ? * 
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* You relieve my mind. I would not care to have a double 
fault on my conscience. Tell the diviner I wish to sec him. And 
send one of the slaves to buy a white ox. I . . . have to make a 
special sacrifice.’ The pestle and mortar resumed their rhythmic 
noise ; but when Hiero turned with the preparation ready to be 
drunk, he saw that his master had fallen asleep in his chair. 


Alcibiades had seen very little of his uncle Axiocnus since he had 
been a boy. Axiochus was his father’s younger brother, and 
scarcely ten years older than Alcibiades himself. The Alcmaeonid 
blood in his veins had not produced a touch of genius to match the 
constant dcba^jchery in whijh he induigedf He drank persistently 
and heavily, in a city where deep potations were considered fit only 
for louts or barbarians ; and periodically he would vanish alto- 
gether for months at a time. As he had ample private means, he 
was allowed to go to the devil in his owai way ; Irtit Pericles had 
taken good care that neither his sons nor his ward should be eltposed 
to such arf jnflufnce.' 

Now he sat on a couch with a large flagon of wdnc beside him, 
regarding his unexpected visitor. He was a lean man of about 
thirty, wkh bfurred but intelligent grey eyes, and a long, leathery 
horse-like face. .Two deep creases ran from his nose to his jaw. 
His hair was bleached, and his dress soiled. Yet as Alcibiades 
looked at him, he recognised an odd touch of strength : something 
which emanated perhaps from his hands — long and brown, with 
strong fingers. A heavy gold ring glowed on one of them. 

‘ This is a pleasant surprise,’ Axiochus observed. He had a lazy, 
drawling voice. ‘ I suppose I < ightn’t to ask embarrassing 
questions, but w'hen a nephew who has been carefully sequestered 
from me for — w'hat is it ? — eighteen years, presents himself at my 
house with evident marks of haste and secrecy, and asks to be 
allowed to stay for three niontlis or so, my inquisitiveness is almost 
intolerably aroused.’ 

‘ I’ve quarrelled with my guardian . . said Alcibiades 
awkwardly. 

‘ So I gathered in the \Iarket. There seems to be a considerable 
doubt as to what the exact nature of the quarrel w^as. Perhaps 
you would care to enlighten me ? ’ 

Alcibiades hesitated, then said : ‘ He didn’t approve of . . . 
the way I behaved.’ 
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•Admirable reticence. All right, I won’t press you. Have 
some wine. It’s excellent stuff. I buy it myself in Abydos.* He 
poured out a generous measure. Alcibiades sipped it, and nodded 
his approval. Uncle and nephew sat looking at one another for 
a while in silence. 

> Presently Axiochus said : ‘I’ve no particular reason to love 
Pericles, and several very pressing ones why I shouldn’t. Further, 
from what I’ve bpard ’ — he grinned — ‘ I think we might get on 
well together, you and I. I feel we ha\e a good deal in common.’ 
He seemed about to qualify this, and then checked himself. ‘ Tell 
me your plans.’ 

‘ Well, I shall get my estate in three months’ time — that’ll be 
when I’m eighteen. After that I sup^pose I shall have to do my 
two years’ training for the army.’ 

‘ Is it a good estate ? ’ 

‘ Three hundred acres at Erchiae. There’s a money bequest too, 
but I’m not sure how much it is.’ 

‘ Hals Pericles made any difficulty about passing it on to you ? ’ 

‘ None at all. He promised the transfer v* ould ♦ake place within 
tlie next few days.’ 

‘ I see. Do I gather that it would be inconvenient for you to 
be seen much in public in the near future ? ’ 

‘ I’d much rather not be.’ 

‘ H’m. Well, you’re welcome to stay here, but it wouldn’t be 
much fun for you being confined to the house. As it happens, I 
can propose an alternative. I am about to go for a little holiday 
abroad. Well — perhaps not altogether a holiday. To Abydos, in 
fact. Why don’t you come with me ? ’ 

While Alcibiades hesitated he said, suddenly : ‘ Do I gather that 
the Olympian is anticipating a war ? ’ 

‘ Well . . . it’s supposed to be secret.’ 

‘ My dear boy, so is everything in Athens. I presume he’s 
hankering after that old idea of trade with the West and a final 
trial of arms with Sparta. Correct ? ’ 

‘ You seem to be very well informed.’ 

‘ Come, come. You mustn’t believe everything you hear about 
me. Even a congenital drunkard is capable of keeping his ears 
open. As an idea I agree it has possibilities, but it seems distinctly 
premature. It has the further disadvantage of being conceived by 
a man with his head in the clouds. Now I’m a much more earthy 
character. I like money every whit as much as he docs, but I 
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have much more practical notions about getting it, Fm also, 
though you mightn’t think it, interested in politics. Tell me, do 
you think our present system of democracy — discounting the 
Olympian — ^is the best way of running the City ? ’ 

‘ No. It’s about the worst I could think of. Under the present 
system any fool can get himself into office.’ 

‘ I agree. And five hundred fools are worse than one, and five 
thousand ten times worse than five hundred, ^ho do you think 
should rule Athens ? ’ 

‘ The men with the brains and ability to do so. Not many. As 
few as possible, in fact.’ 

* Admirable. We seem to agree upon all points. And what 
men are these likely to be^? ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ What class of men ? ’ 

Alcibiades said hesitantly : ‘ I wasn’t thinking of any particular 
class at all. I’d like to see a government where men like — ^like Cimon 
and Themistocles could rule side by side. In the end, the •people 
would always reqpgnist the best, irrespective of their political party.’ 

‘ H’m. You’re more innocent than I thought. You credit 
both the people and their leaders with more sense than they’ve 
got now* or twer will have. Have you noticed this interesting 
principle of yours operating to any extent in the past ? ’ 

Alcibiades was silent. Axiochus chuckled. ‘ Well, I shouldn’t 
let it disturb you over-much. You’re young. You’ve got plenty of 
time to learn. Have another drink.’ The wine gurgled from the 
flagon. Axiochus clapped his hands. A slave who appeared 
nearly as devoted to the bottle as his master lurched round the 
corner and stood swaying in front of them. Alcibiades caught a 
whifl' of the Thracian wine he used to buy for Zopyrus. 

* You’re to go to the Piraeus,’ said Axiochus, ‘ and to arrange 
with the master of the Z^cynthus for an extra passage.’ He tossed 
the slave a couple of gold pieces. ‘ And when you get back, see 
that a bed is made up for my nephew.’ One of the slave’s eyebrows 
rose the fraction of an inch. ‘ I said my nephew',’ repeated Axiochus 
amiably. ‘ And tell the cook tha; %vc shall be two for dinner 
tonight.’ The slave wavered out. 

‘ You mustn’t expect the same kind of household here as with 
your beloved guardian. But you may perhaps find compensations.’ 
He lifted his glass, still chuckling. 
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CHAPTER 7 


T he City Ward of the Scambonidae clan was holding its 
annual ceremony for the admission of young men to full 
citizen’s rights. As Adcimantiisrhad remarked earlier, the 
two main results ^cancelled each other : one came into one’s 
family inheritance, but was immediately liable for military 
training. / 

One by one, the boys came before the Chief Councillor of the 
Ward, who was supported by a quorum of clan members. These 
voted on each candidate’s admission. The Councillor then 
administered the oath of allegiance, and the candidate’s name was 
entered on the rolls of the Ward by a scribe. Acceptance seemed 
to be more or less automatic. 

The queue had dissolved. Now Adeimantus stepped forward, 
was approved, and went out. Alcibiades took his place. There 
was a stir and a whispering among the mv,mbe^s. , 

‘ Your name ? ’ asked the Councillor. 

‘ Alcibiades son of Cleinias.’ 

The Councillor looked at him, then glanced at a document in 
front of him. 

‘ Were you not Pericles’ ward ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Yes.’ 

The Councillor anounced : ‘ Alcibiades soup of Cleinias, former 
ward of Pericles, seeks admission to the Clan of the Scambonidae. 
Is there any citizen who can bring good and sufficient reason why 
the candidate should not be admitted on oath to the rolls <lf 
citizenship ? ’ 

There was more whispering and hesitation : but no one moved. 
Alcibiades felt that the situation had been carefully prepared for. 

‘ Very well,’ said the Councillor. ‘ Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, 
the citizen body has approved your candidature, and you may 
proceed to the oath. In your case^ — ’ he hesitated, and glanced at 
the Ward members behind him — ‘ there is a special condition 
attaching to acceptance.’ So Pericles had been as good as his 
word. ‘ Your property entitles you to enrolment in the ranks of 
the Knights, with the privilege of serving in the cavalry arm in 
time of war. It is the decree of this Assembly that you be placed 
instead in the class of Yeomen, and debarred from rank as a 
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Knight, with all the privileges appertaining thereto, uiitil sucH time 
as this Assembly shall decree to the contrary/ 

His face flushed, Alcibiadcs repeated the words of the Oath. 
They echoed oddly in his ears : . to honour the Gods of 

Athens, her laws, ordinances and decrees ; to obey all calls to 
office that may be placed upon me ... to defend the City against 
all manner of enemies . . . to be a faithful member of this the Clan 
to which I was born . . Then the clerk was inscribing his name 
on the inheritance list. At least I’ve got that, he thought bitterly. 
He was conscious of the cold, unfriendly gaze of a hundred faces as 
he walked out. Very carefully he neither faltered nor looked back. 


‘ There’s sfill no news from Corinth,’* said Aspasia. She was 
pale, and the absence of any cosmetics made her look ten years 
older. 

Pericles glanced up from his dispatches. ‘ We’ll ji^st have to wait. 
It’s bound to come soon. My guess is next spring.’ He tapped a 
report. ‘iThings ha^^e been happening, you know. Corinth’s 
trouble is taisiftg a fleet. She’s been remarkably busy hiring 
rowers.’ 

‘ Where ? ’ 

‘ Wherever she can get them — a good many from the Islands, 
some from Crete ’ 

‘ Are we wise to allow that ? ’ 

‘ It would be hardly politic to show our hand so early in the 
day. And the cost of crfircirig such an embargo would almost 
outweigh any value it might have. Besides, supposing we did : 
wffiat would be the result ? Stalemate. Nothing would ever 
happen.’ 

‘ Are you so sure yoti want something to happen ? ’ 

Pericles made no reply. Instead he said, casually : ‘ I was 
dowm at the Piraeus this morning.’ 

‘ Yes ? ’ 

‘ I was watching the young men training It was good to know 
that when the time comes, Athens will have such fine and faithful 
citizens to serve her. We should be proud of our youth.* 

‘ Yes,’ said Aspasia tonelessly, ‘ we should be proud of our youth.’ 
She walked silently out towards the women’s quarters. Pericles 
looked after her for a moment, his eyes troubled. 


A.H.A. — E 
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The armour was heavy, and in the full sun roasting hot. The 
line of spears wavered and sagged as the boys moved slowly forward. 
The instructor, a scarred and grizzled old veteran of over sixty, 
kept up a scathing commentary. 

* Keep your spears up ! Level. You’re meant to stab the 

enemy, not the ground. And move in line, don’t straggle about 
like dancing girls ! . . .’ The two files halted facing each other at 
spear’s length. ‘ f^ow stay where you are. Stand quite still.’ He 
walked between them to the end of the mnks. ‘ Do you see what’s 
happened ? You’re both outflanking on the left. Do you know 
why ? I’ll tell you. It’s instinctive. The right-hand man of the 
file has his right side exposed, doesn’t he ? So he edges in a bit. 
No one wants to break tiie line, so they all follow hiip. The same 
thing’s going on on the other side, flappens in every battle, so 
there’s nothing to h\^mcyou for really. You’ve got to try and avoid 
it as much as possible, that’s all. All right : that’ll do for today. 
Break ranks and return weapons to the armoury. And then go 
straight home. I’m responsible for you young fellows’ morals as 
well as your training.’ A half-hearted lai^h aa>se. ^ And that 
doesn’t mean you can go swilling wine in any knocking-shop down 
on the docks. If I catch any of you at it, he’s up before the 
Councillor of the Ward. That’s all.’ ‘ o 

Alcibiades said, as he took off his helmet : ' That’ll be the first 
thing the old sot does himself.’ He ran his fingers through his 
cropped hair. He checked in helmet, greaves and cuirass to the 
armourer’s assistant, and put on the short cloak and broad-brimmed 
hat that were the mark of his status. He said : 

‘ Come and dine with me tomorrow.’ 

Adeimantus smiled. ‘ And will there be tw’enty Persian dancing- 
girls this time ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Who told you about that ? ’ 

‘ My dear Alcibiades, your worthy uncle has been spreading the 
tale of your prowess all over the City. Anyway, what were you 
really doing in Abydos ? ’ 

‘ Learning Persian,’ said Alcibiades solemnly. Adeimantus 
laughed. ‘ Till tomorrow, then,’ he said ; and added : ‘ I hear 
Socrates has been looking for you.’ 

* Possibly. Anytus has asked me to dinner tonight.’ 

* Are you going ? ’ 

‘ I said I wasn’t. But I may change my mind.’ He thought 
for a moment. ‘ Can you come today instead of tomorrow ? ’ 
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* If you like. Why ? * 

‘ I think we might have some sport with Anytus.* 
‘ Excellent. I shall be there.* 


Adeimantus leaned back on his couch and said : ‘ A tafec td 
dine a dozen, and a bedroom suitable for two. What more 
anyone want ? * He drank his wine appreciatyrely. 

The dozen places were all filled ; mostly with friends of Alcibiad^ 
in training with him. But the right-hand place was taken by 
Axiochus, his leathery face more lined than ever ; and next to him 
was a dark, thin, sullen-looking young man whom nobody ebe 
knew. He had thick eyej^rows that nearly met in the middle, 
and seemed disinclined for conversation. Everyone was mildly 
drunk. 

Alcibiades rose to his feet and said : ‘ Gentlemen, I have a plan 
to propose to you.’ There were a few cheers, and ■someone ham- 
mered on the table with his goblet. ‘ But first,’ he went on, ‘ I 
want to iStfodiye ycti to a friend of mine, who seems to be too 
modest to introduce himself.’ He pointed to the dark young man, 
who looked visibly embarrassed to be thus singled out. Adei- 
mantus, «watcfiing closely, saw that his dress was cheap and worn. 
Alcibiades went.on : ‘ This, my friends, is Thrasyllus. Thrasyllus 
is ... is a worthy citizen. A very good friend of mine. I only 
met him today, but that doesn’t matter, A very good friend.’ 
He blinked owlishly, and took a long pull of wine. ‘ Now there’s 
one unfortunate thing about my friend Thrasyllus — he hasn’t got 
any property.’ 

Thrasyllus seemed about to say omething, but thought better 
of it. His face was a dark red. \lcibiades went on heedless ; 
‘ Now in this City of ours w^c pride ourselves on c-cquality. Now 
what’s equality ? I’ll tell you. It means that all the good fellows 
have what they need. And where do they get it ? From the 
unworthy citizens who have mistakenly . , . acquired what was 
not their due. Correct ? ’ A dozen voices informed him it was so. 
‘ Now,’ he said, ‘ you all know Anytus.* Someone made a rude 
noise. ‘ I see you do. Well, the one thing I know about Anytus 
is that he has an unp-paralleled collection of gold plate that he 
doesn’t know what to do with. And where did he get it, I ask 
you ? From his grandfather. And where did hb grandfather get 
it ? ^ His voice sank to a hoarse whisper. ‘ Anytus’ grandfather,’ 
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he announced, ‘ was a p-pirate. Now I ask you, is it not a stain 
on our constitution that Anytus should continue to enjoy his ill- 
gotten g,ains, and f-flaunt them in the faces of worthier citizens ? 

M u agree with me. Very well. Tonight I propose that we 
tice into our hands. We shall redistribute Anytus* gold 
The cheers redoubled. Alcibiades raised a hand for 
‘ But to show that we are the administrators of justice, 
mere convnon pilferers, we shall-^only re-redistribute half of 
11. iMo one can make random and unworthy accusations against 
us then.’ He sat down rather abruptly. 

‘ And what do we do with it when we’ve got it ? ’ asked Adei- 
mantus. Alcibiades put a finger over his lips. ‘ That’s ... a 
secret,’ he said. ‘ You’ll see when the time comes.’ 

Axiochus stretched in his chair. ‘ I m too old for such goings- 
on,’ he said. ‘ I’m going home. You young people enjoy your- 
selves. Give my love to Anytus.’ He rose and walked out 
unsteadily. 


Anytus’ party had not been a great success. The guests had 
refused to sparkle, the wine was dubious, and even the famous 
gold plate had provoked few comments. The conversation had 
ground stickily to a standstill. Anytus dispiritedly pushed back 
the lank strands of fair hair from his forehead, and prayed for a 
miracle. 

At this moment one of his slaves came in apologetically and said : 
‘ Excuse me, sir, but there’s a crowd of young gentlemen outside. 
They’re all rather . . . the worse for drink. They seem to want 
your gold plate, sir.’ 

The guests showed signs of recovering interest. This was some- 
thing like entertainment. 

‘ They say they won’t come in — but they’ve got about ten 
big Thracian slaves with them, who’re as drunk as they are. 
What ought we to do, sir? There’s only three of us in the 
house ? ’ 

Anytus said : ‘ Who’s the leader of this party ? ’ 

‘ The young Alcibiades, sir.’ 

‘ I might have known. Well, there’s no problem really, is there ? 
Let the slaves in. They can have what they want.’ He poured 
himself another drink. 

There was a confused noise in the passage, and half a dozen big 
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raw-boned Thracians came in without saying a word. Tl'hey looked 
at the laden table. One of them produced a large sack, and another, 
making a rough division across the middle of the table, swept half 
its contents away into the sack : plate, food, wine and all. Then 
they went out as unceremoniously as they had come. 

The guests suddenly found their tongues and began, all at onc^ 
to make violent protestations against such an insolent trick. To 
play it on such a generous host ! Prompt action should be taken. 
The insult should be avenged . . . 

Anytus smiled happily. The party was a success after all. He 
felt positively grateful to the young scamp. He held up his hand 
and said : ‘You know, you’re being very hasty. There was 
nothing to stop him taking it all, was there ? Instead of which 
he’s left us half.’ The guests relieved their feelings with loud 
laughter. 

‘ Come on, come on,’ said Anytus, his pink face flushed and 
cheerful : ‘ drink up. Those who haven’t got cups will have to 
share,’ he added archly. 


Thrasyllus said : ‘ I don’t need your loot.’ He was aggressively 
drunk, and very near hysteria. He stood in front of Alcibiades and 
the rest in the moonlight. The sack lay between them. 

‘ If you’re worrying about Anytus, don’t. He took it as a joke, 
and anyway he’d only look a fool trying to get it back. And you 
do need it. It’s no use your pretending you don’t.’. 

‘ To hell with your chanty, you damned long-nosed aristocrat.* 

‘ Don’t be a fool,’ said Alcibiades gently. He had drunk himself 
practically sober. ‘ I wouldn’t go i • )und doing this for everybody. 
One of these days you’ll thank n.z for this. When you’re my 
general, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

Thrasyllus stood irresolute for a moment, his fingers twitching, 
his dark eyes on the motionless group in front of him. The moon 
cast odd shadows on his face, dissecting it into inhuman patches of 
black and white. No one said a word. Then he suddenly swung 
the sack on to his back and walked quickly away. 

Only when he had gone did the tension relax. Then Adeimantus 
said lightly : * You have a genius for making enemies.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? I’ve made a friend for life.’ 

‘ You’re a bigger fool than I thought. Don’t you know that 
there’s no worse thing in the world than to be. under an obligation 
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to anyone ? And in public, too. PIl lay you any odds that you 
never sec him again in your life. At any rate, he won’t seek 
out.’ 

He strode quickly away down the moonlit street. The rest of 
the party hesitated, then followed him. 
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CHAPTER 8 


A DEIMANTUS paused in the middle of polishing his shield 
and said : ‘ Have you heard anything of the debate ? \ 

Jl JL Alcibiades grinned. ‘ No. But I can tell you in advance 
what the result will be. They’ll have a long and solemn conference, 
and then . announce that, having weighed all considerations, the 
Athenian people have decided that the course most consistent with 
public morality and their own consciences is to support Corcyra.’ 

‘ What makes you so sure ? I wouldn’t trust the Assembly to 
come to any^kind of predictable decisiofi.’ 

‘ Nor would I, unless tlfey were well briefed beforehand. Do 
you really imagine this debate means anything ? Everyone’s mind 
has been made up in advance. They’ll follow the Olympian’s lead, 
and the Corinthians can go cry for their supper.*^ There’s not much 
doubt where they’ll look for it, either.’ 

‘ Spartif ? ’ 

‘ Where ‘elsel’ You know, despite everything, I can’t help 
admiring Pericles. He’s so thorough-going. And by heaven, he 
knows what he wants. If only he wouldn’t delude himself with 
his idealism.’ ^ 

‘ What would you do if you were in his place ? ’ 

Alcibiades flushed, and slapped his sword back hard into its 
scabbard. ‘ I’m n^)t,’ he said, ‘ and the situation doesn’t arise. If 
I were — probably exactly what he’s doing now.* He thought for 
a moment, playing with the problem despite himself. ‘ He’ll get 
the Gorcyrean navy, and secur< the way to the West. So far, so 
good. But it’s no use supposi-ig that he can get everything he 
wants without war. As soon as things become clear enough for 
their blockheaded allies to see which way the wind’s blowing, do 
you think Corinth will be the only candidate knocking at Sparta’s 
door ? He’s got to secure the Isthmus. If he doesn’t, any Spartan 
army can drive straight through and link up with Boeotia. We’d 
be caught between them.’ 

‘ But that means coercing Megara. She’s got the Isthmus ports. 
And I can’t see her joining us as an ally. She’s as Dorian as 
Sparta. Why else did she revolt from us ? ’ 

‘ He’ll find a way. He’ll have to work fast, though.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ 
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‘ Because he’ll have trouble to contend with at home. Have you 
forgotten that Thucydides* exile ends this month ? If I were in 
Thucydides* position, I’d develop a sudden affection for the Peace 
Party. Or try a few more prosecutions.* 

The voice of the instructor came, calling them to fall in. 

« Alcibiades picked up his shield. ‘ Come on,’ he said ; * let’s go 
and learn how to be soldiers.’ 


Pericles paced nervously round the room. ‘I don’t like it at 
all. We argued for two hours, and they still wanted an alliance 
with Corinth.’ Aspasia watched him impersonally for a moment. 
Then she said : 

‘ It’s irritating to have one’s plans tripped up, isn’t it ? Especially 
when one’s so sure that they’re right.’ There was the ghost of a 
mocking tone in her voice. ‘ Everyone seems to want peace at any 
price. Except you. Don’t forget : once you’ve committed your- 
self there’s no way out.’ 

‘ I’m surer of this than I have been of anything else la my life.’ 

‘ Very well. Then there’s no point in arguing. But let me give 
you some advice. You can still make your alliance with Corcyra. 
But not an offensive one : stick to defence for the moment Don’t 
let them put a clause in that’ll force you to attack Coxinth with them. 
To assist one another against invasion, yes : no one can accuse 
us of being the aggressor then. That’ll soften the Assembly. And 
play as hard as you can on the points that were raised today. The 
advantage of the Corcyrean fleet. The strategical position of 
Corcyra for operations in the West. That should bring them 
round.’ 

Pericles stopped his restless pacing and said : ‘ You’re right, of 
course. The debate’s being finished tomorrow morning. This 
ought to decide it.’ He smiled rather wrily. ‘ Where should I 
be without you ? ’ 

The question was clearly rhetorical. At any rate, Aspasia made 
no answer to it. 


* What did I tell you ? ’ said Alcibiades the next day. 
Adeimantus shook his head. ‘ The odds were even,’ he remarked. 
‘ I admit it was probably Pericles who pulled them round. But I 
can’t see how he could have arranged the whole thing in advance.* 
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‘ That,’ said Alcibiades, ‘ is why I doubt if you’ll ever make a 
statesman. Come and have a drink.’ 


‘ Well,’ said Aspasia, ‘ you’ve got what you want. What are 
you going to do now ? ’ 

‘ Send a supporting squadron to Corey ra.’ 

‘ A little blatant, don’t you think ? If there’s ^ clash the whole 
of Greece wall mobilise in a week.’ 

‘ Don’t worry,’ said Pericles ; ‘ it’ll only be a token force. Ten 
ships, in fact. I’ve no intention of rushing things. And they’ll 
have strict instructions to avoid an engagement at all costs. Unless, 
that is, the Cprinthians actually attack tfee island.’ 

‘ I see. A holding policy. Who’s going to be in command of 
this — diplomatic navy?’ 

‘ Cimon’s son, Lacedaemonius. A suggestive name, don’t you 
think ? He’s inherited all his father’s pro-Spartan sentiments.’ 

‘ Then why . . . ? ’ 

‘ Obvioii^.^ Hj worit do anything rash. He’ll keep the peace 
at all costs. Besides, I wouldn’t send anyone I had any regard for 
on a sortie like this. Ten ships is almost an insult to any admiral.’ 

‘ Has Laced?iernonius been informed ? ’ 

‘ Yes. He didn’t seem particularly pleased. I can’t say I 
altogether blame him.’ 

‘ Are you sure that ten ships will be enough ? ’ 

‘ They’ll do to begin with. If there’s any trouble we can always 
send another squadron to reinforce them.’ Pericles frowned. 
‘ There’s another probleni that might be troublesome later. I’ve 
had a report in that Perdiccas has been sending missions to Sparta 
and Corinth.’ 

‘ The King of Macedonia ? ’ 

‘ Yes. I might have known there’d have been trouble there. 
Ever since we threw him over for his brother Philip. Now he’s 
trying to stir up a revolt in the East, at Potidaea.’ He passed a 
hand over his forehead. ‘ There’s nothing we can do yet. Accord- 
ing to this report his envoys haven’t got back from Corinth, and I 
don’t know what sort of a reception they had. But I can guess.* 

Aspasia was silent for a moment ; then she said ; ‘ Did you 
anticipate this — as well as the Corinthian business ? ’ 

Pericles said flatly ; ‘ It was always possible. But I confess I 
didn’t expect it so soon.’ 
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Ajspasia shivered. She had a momentary vision of gigantic and 
far-reaching coils of intrigue spreading slowly outwards from the 
room in which she stood. Action bred reaction : the deed once 
done was irrevocable, and the train of consequences prolonged 
itself without any further stimulus. She stared at the man in front 
of her as if she had never seen him before. For the first time it 
came home to her that Pericles was getting old. 


Two months later Lacedaemonius led his tiny squadron out 
through the merchant shipping that packed the wliarves of the 
Piraeus. Alcibiades ai^d his fellow-recruits watchecj them go. It 
was a fine morning, clear and hot, and the water sparkled as it 
flew from the oar-blades. Only a small knot of loafers saw them 
off. As the last galley slipped through the harbour mouth, Alcibi- 
ades sighed and said : ‘ That’s his first mistake.’ 

‘ You mean he ought to have sent a larger fleet ? ’ 

‘ Of course he ought Is this a time to play about V^ith treaties 
and public opinion ? Every minute counts. If he had sent a 
hundred, we might win the whole game at one throw. But not he. 
Diplomacy ! What’s the point of it ? Everybody knows what his 
plans are. It’s common talk in every port fron? here to ... to 
Epidamnus. If that detachment gets engaged and is defeated — 
and it well may be — we’ve lost prestige and gained precisely nothing. 
Not even time.’ 

Adeimantus was only half-listening. His eyes were fixed on a 
single small vessel which had been held up by the exodus of Lace- 
daemonius’ squadron, and was now^ being warped alongside the 
dock in an empty berth. He put his hand to his forehead to ward 
off the glare of the sun. 

‘ Look there. Do you see that man coming off that vessel that’s 
just moored ? That’s right. Down to your right, beside the big 
grain-ship. Do you recognise him ? ’ 

Alcibiades looked. ‘ Gods,’ he said : ‘ Thucydides.’ 

‘ Mistake number two ? ’ 

‘ Yes. And a much bigger one. If my beloved guardian had 
had any sense, he’d have seen to it that Thucydides never came back 
from exile.’ He watched the big man with the hook-nose and dark 
hair disappear into the crowd. There seemed to be a disturbing 
number of people who were expecting him. ‘ The Olympian must 
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have got more scrupulous in his old age. I gather he wasn’t 
above . . , disposing of people when he was trying to get into 
power.’ He stretched his arms in the familiar gesture. ‘ Idealism,* 
he said, with a wealth of contempt in the word. ‘ The real trouble 
with the Olympian is that he’s got a divided mind. Half of it is 
on politics. The rest is up in the air with his intellectual friends.* 
The best thing that ever happened to him was Anaxagoras’ exile. 
And talking of exiles, I fancy we shall see another crop of — er — 
moral indictments in the near future. That was always Thucy- 
dides’ strong line, wasn’t it ? Unless, which I doubt, he meets with 
an unfortunate accident.’ He laughed gently. ‘ I don’t know why 
I bother with it all,’ he said : ‘ I’m destined to be an ordinary foot- 
soldier. And the way things are g^mg the moment, I shall 
probably be dead in a year. So will you.’ He stared out to sea, 
his eye following the rapidly vanishing squadron. 

‘ You think it’s as certain as that ? ’ 

' I’ll take a wager with you. Within a month that detachment 
will be lured into an unfortunate battle with Corinth. I won’t 
venture to prpphqsy whtit the result will be. But I know one thing. 
As soon as it happens, Corinth will turn to Sparta, if she hasn’t 
done so already. And then the Olympian will suddenly develop 
a long-hidden interest in the Isthmus. After which we shall be 
mobilised, and probably be killed in some damned silly skirmish 
round the Megarid.’ 

‘ That’s on the knees of the Gods.’ 

‘ I wish I had your enviable capacity for not thinking.’ He took 
Adeimantus affectionatelv by the arm. ‘ At any rate,’ he said, 

‘ you’ll be a comfortable sort of person to die with.’ 


A week later the year's initial training at the Piraeus was com- 
pleted, and the young men were drafted for a further twelve months’ 
service in the frontier forts of Attica. The various postings were 
read out on parade. Alcibiades and Adeimantus found themselves 
assigned to Oropus, a northern outpost on the Euboean Gulf, close 
to the Boeotian frontier. 

It was here, some six months later, that Aspasia’s letter reached 
him. His heart beating, he opened it ; and a faint, almost imper- 
ceptible whiff of dried sweet grass came to his nostrils above that 
of the thyme which surrounded him. His eyes devoured the 
familiar graceful writing ; and for an hour or more he sat there, 
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reading and re-reading, till every word of the letter was imprinted 
on his brain« 

‘ I swore not to meet or speak to you again,’ it began without 
preamble ; ‘ but nothing was said about writing. I suppose this 
is merely a sophistry, such as the people would have had me con- 
demned for. In any case, whether that be so or not, as Euripides 
has said, It was only my tongue that swore, and not my mind.” 
I have to write tc^ you : not only because to abjure all communica- 
tion with you is impossible for me, but because there is much has 
happened with which I feel you should be acquainted. You see 
I still cherish hopes for your future. 

‘ You will have heard, no doubt, of the trial which has been held 
within the last few days, and of whicb^ I formed the central figure. 
You will have, as I did, few doubts as to the cause of it. Thucydides 
returned from exile a day or two before you left, and immediately 
took steps for my prosecution. I don’t admire his inventive qualities 
particularly ; all he could think of were the charges brought against 
poor Pheidias years ago : impiety and illicit procuring. He didn’t 
prosecute himself ; he stayed in the backgrotind and got 'Hermippus 
the comic poet to do his work for him. You can imagine what 
sort of a speech it was. I had behaved in a fashion unbecoming to 
a decent Athenian wife. It was emphasised, of course, that I was 
neither decent nor Athenian ; nor, for that matter, Pericles’ wife. 
The old story about my activities in Miletus was dragged up, and 
it was implied that I was running a similar organisation for Pericles’ 
benefit. If it hadn’t been so wretched and sordid a business, I 
could have laughed at it. But they got what they wanted : Pericles 
defended me himself. I begged him not to : but he insisted. 

‘And this was where Thucydides made his great mistake. He 
thought Pericles would assert his position, would argue with dignity 
and authority, and that his frigidness would condemn me out of 
hand. He did nothing of the sort ; and when I listened to him, 
for almost the first time in my life I felt shame. He wept. I have 
never seen him weep before in all the time we have been together. 
He pleaded for me as a young lover might plead for his bride. 
Thucydides and Hermippus were flabbergasted, and it was clear 
from the start which way the Assembly would go. After he had 
spoken it was all over except for the formality of the voting. I was 
exonerated by an overwhelming majority, and one would suppose 
that Pericles’ reputation was higher than ever before. 

‘ But I’m not so certain. A great deal has been happening in the 
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past month or so to shake public confidence in his infallibility. 
Particularly in the North-West, where thirty Athenian ships have 
made the whole Corinthian fleet look foolish. Lacedaemonius 
was forced to intervene in a brush between two Corinthian and 
Corcyrean squadrons off the Sybota Islands. It was a stupid affair, 
hardly improved by the Corinthians butchering all their prisoners, 
and then having the effrontery to try and turn the incident into 
political capital. But Lacedaemonius handled their herald very 
tactfully — he made it quite clear that he wasn’t hindering their 
movements in any way, merely doing his duty by Corcyra. Both 
sides set up trophies of victory and withdrew. 

‘ But Corinth won’t forget in a hurry. The squadron came back 
a week ago, and the skirmish,)s the jo! o of the Piraeus. The sailors 
say neither the Corinthians nor the Corcyreans have any idea of 
modern .naval tactics. They cram their galleys with soldiers and 
have a land-battle at sea. On the other hand, it seems to me that 
we’ve done cither too little or too much. If Laqpdaemonius had 
openly accepted battle, he might have lost, it’s true, and that would 
have been a Wow# to oui prestige. But not, 1 should have thought, 
an irretrievable one. On the other hand, if he had won, we should 
have crippled Corinth at the outset. 

‘ Secondly, Perdiccas of Macedon cannot expand his interests 
eastward with Arr.phipolis blocking the way, and it is fairly certain 
that he has been spending a good deal of time and money sending 
agents to Potidaea to stir up rebellion there. It is also clear that 
these efforts have been supplemented by Corinth. Our Council 
have sent a somewhat strongly- worded note to the Potidacans, 
telling them to pull down their seaward walls, dismiss their 
Corinthian magistrates, and to refuse to receive any successors that 
may be appointed. This can do nothing but precipitate a crisis. 
Potidaea pays tribute to Athens, but remains a Corinthian colony ; 
and I regard this action as high-handed and impetuous.’ 

I wonder how much Pericles had to do with it ? thought 
Alcibiades to himself. 

‘ The third point is more alarming still. It is entirely due to 
Pericles, and I have been unable to dissuade him from it. He has 
forced through the Assembly an embargo on Megarian goods being 
received in any harbour throughout the Empire. He realises that 
this is a somewhat desperate measure, but believes it to be essential 
for the safeguarding of the Isthmus. Megara controls two vital 
ports on the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs. The embargo was 
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re^ttable but seemingly unavoidable. It will starve her in six 
months. After that there should be no difficulty. It is alsb claimed 
that the success of this embargo will demonstrate Athens’ power 
more clearly than anything else could do. 

* Despite all this, Pericles still seems prepared to temporise. He 
chas not sent an expedition to Potidaea ; he hopes either to persuade 
Perdiccas or benefit from Spartan indecision. All that concerns 
me now is that hy his actions the Athens we have seen grow great 
over forty years may be finally pulled down. And there is added 
to my distress the knowledge that when the day comes you will be 
in the thick of the fighting. The Gods know neither you nor I 
would have it otherwise. But at this last moment I cannot help 
praying, for your sake, and the sake of all of us, that the day may 
yet be averted.’ 

The letter ended abruptly, with not even a formal salutation. 
After he had read it, Alcibiades sat for a long time, gazing out over 
the placid fields, bathed now in the rich afternoon sunlight. He re- 
turned it to its package, and walked down to the river from which the 
garrison drew its water. Bending among the re^ds aj the edge, he 
picked out a smooth heavy stone and tied the letter round it. Then 
he tossed the packet far out into mid-stream. Only after he had 
w'atched it sink did he return to the fort. 
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CHAPTER 9 


* y I ^HE man must be mad/ said Nicias peevishly. ‘ First, 
I Megara, and now all this talk of an expedition to Potidaea. 

JL He’s gone war-crazy. I was at the meeting of the Council 
today when the Potidaean envoys came. Pericles sent them about 
their business in ten minutes. Now I suppose they’ll be on their 
way to Sparta. None of this was necessary at all. He’s been 
deliberately stirring up trouble for a year.’ 

Hiero sighe4. Things were not going ^t all as he had hoped. 

‘ They say there’s a good deal of dissatisfaction on Aegina as well/ 
he remarked, with the self-satisfaction of the bearer of bad news. 

‘ I’m not surprised. They’ve always been taxed outrageously, 
and now their tribute’s been nearly doubled. If this sort of 
thing goes on we’ll have a general revolt on our i^iands as well as 
a war.’ 

* There’s another thing/ said Hiero. ‘ Young Alcibiades is back 
from frontier duty at Oropus. He got outrageously drunk at his 
uncle’s hause. • The watch stopped them in the early hours from 
trying to burn t^e place down.’ 

‘ Well, we have one consolation. If there’s a crisis, the boy is 
bound to be sent on active ser\nce. And he might even get himself 
killed.’ 

Hiero shook his head, ‘I can’t see it happening,’ he said 
despondently. ‘ He’s more likely to cover himself with glory and 
return without a scratch. I know these young firebrands.’ 

Nicias sighed. His kidneys had been giving him a good deal of 
pain, and the thought of actual fighting disturbed him. 


Alcibiades stretched his legs luxuriously and said : ‘ I might 
never have been away. Yesterday I had a quite remarkably good 
party at your expense, and today I spent most of my time listening 
to the intellectually great.’ 

Axiochus grinned. ‘ Well, you seem to have settled in again 
remarkably rapidly. What are your immediate plans ? ’ 

‘ From what I hear, I won’t have much choice in the matter. 
It can only be a month at the outside before an expedition’s sent 
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to Potidaca, aftd I have no doubt that the Olympian will welcome 
the opportunity of getting me out of the way again.’ 

‘ It may be sooner than that. As you know, I have my own 
sources of information. While you were junketing with Socrates, 
I heard that Potidaea has revolted openly.’ 

.. ‘ I see. . The combined blandishments of Corinth and Perdiccas.’ 

‘ Precisely. Backed up, I’ve no doubt, with one or two highly 
unreliable promises from Sparta.’ Axiochus’ face broke into its 
familiar creased smile. ^ If you Want to have a good time in 
Athens, I should have it quickly. If we’re not at war within the 
year, I’ll never trust my judgment again.’ He clapped his hands, 
‘ Meanwhile,’ he concluded, ‘ there is always one excellent escape 
from the follies of our superiors — or our relatives.’ The per- 
manently inebriated slave Alcibiades had met before appeared. 
‘ Wine, fool,’ said his master : M’m going to give my belcwed 
nephew a g(X)d send-off to the wars.’ 


‘ It’s got to be done,’ said Pericles. ‘ If Potidaea gels away with 
this, we shall be the laughing-stock of Greece. Perhaps that isn’t 
so important. What is serious is the example it mi\y set. If 
Potidaea can defy us, so can any other of the allies.’ 

Aspasia said : ‘ How large a force will be sent ? ’ 

‘ A thousand fooi-soldiers. If we can come to terms with 
Perdiccas dr Philip, we can use Thracian cavalry.’ 

‘ It couldn’t have come at a worse time, could it ? If you send 
troops out of Attica now, it may provide just the impetus that 
Sparta needs to overcome her caution.’ 

‘ That can’t be helped. In any case, if an expedition is to go, 
it must go now. We’ll have three campaigning months to force 
the siege.’ 

* I see that you — or the Council, it doesn’t make much difference, 
does it ? — have made up your mind. W’ho’s going to be in 
command ? ’ 

‘ Archestratus. It wouldn’t be politic to send a well-known 
general for an operation of this kind. Archestratus is sound enough. 
In any case, his orders are limited. He is merely to enforce the 
terms we sent months ago. The Corinthian magistrates are to be 
expelled, the walls are to be pulled down, and hostages are to be 
taken.’ 
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‘ This is going to cost a good deal of money. And have you 
thought about the problem of equipment ? ’ 

‘ Equipment ? * 

‘ Yes. The Thracian winter is remarkably severe. You’d better 
arrange for the men to provide thcm^selves with heavy furs and boots. 
I’m by no means as convinced as you are that this siege will be 
over in three months.’ 

‘ I can only spare thirty ships for transport. I to waste 

valuable space on equipment that in all probability won’t be 
needed ? ’ 

Aspasia shrugged. ‘ Have it your own way,’ she said: 


In the City there was much ugly talk at street corners about the 
injustice of the Megarian Decree, and Pericles was several times 
booed when he appeared in public. The strain of recent events 
had quickened popular feelings ; the air was tense with ill-suppressed 
emotions. To provide some palliative for this ammosity, Pericles 
dragged up*’an olfl scandal. He sent a herald to the Megarian 
Government demanding the evacuation of the sacred territory of 
Eleusis, which they had appropriated some years before. This 
deceived noboefy ; nor did the complaint which he spread about 
of the massacre, fourteen years old, of an Athenian garrison in the 
Megarid. The reasons for its presence there would hardly stand 
up to close examination. 

The autumn weather turned thunderous, and the sky was overcast 
daily with piled black clouds that drifted sluggishly over the City 
from the east. But rain never fell. To Pericles, dealing feverishly 
with the ever-increasing volume of official business that the turn 
of events had produced, it seemei^ as if the physical storm was in 
some inexplicable way bound up with the political one ; and that 
their breaking would be simultaneous. 

Now he sat in his office re-reading Archestratus’ report. Per- 
diccas’ treachery was only to be expected ; but the arrival of a 
Corinthian volunteer army in Potidaea w’as an unforeseen blow. 
He drummed his fingers on the table in front of him. Then he 
called to the runner who was waiting outside the door. 

* Is Callias in the Council Chamber ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Tell him I want to see him at once.’ 

Action of some sort he must have. Anything was better than 
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this intolerable waiting. The sluggish air cramped his forehead. 
He wiped the sweat from his face, and poured out water from the 
jar that stood at his elbow. The unglazed earthenware was cool 
and moist to the touch. 

Gallias came in quickly. He was a tall spare man in his early 
sixties, with a springy step that belied his years. He looked at 
Pericles inquiringly as the General slowly drank a cup of water, 
and swilled the ^Irops from the bottom of the cup on to the floor. 

Pericles pushed the report over to him. Gallias read it without 
comment. When he had finished he said : ‘ When do you want 
me to sail ? ’ 

‘ As soon as possible. I wasn’t bargaining for this Corinthian 
filibuster, what’s his n'lme ’ 

‘ Aristeus. I met him once. His business was selling armour. 
I think he had a thwarted ambition to use it. Don’t underrate 
him. He’s an intelligent man.’ 

‘ I have no doubt.’ Pericles looked Gallias straight in the face. 
‘ I can spare you two thousand heavy infantry,’ he said. 

Gallias raised his eyebrows. ‘ Can you ? ’ 

‘ No, I can’t. You know that as well as I do. But you’ve got 
to have them. This is vital.’ 

‘ More vital than securing the Isthmus ? ’ 

Pericles said slowly : ‘ I have other ways ofi dealing with the 
Isthmus.’ 

‘ So I have noticed. If you don’t mind my saying so, they 
haven’t proved very successful so far. If only Argos were free to 
join us ’ 

‘ But she isn’t, and she probably wouldn’t if she could. I admit 
I didn’t bargain on Megara holding out without food for so long.’ 

‘ We should invade, of course.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly. We have no alternative. But the people are 
in an ugly mood.’ 

‘ They don’t seem to have been very impressed with your herald.’ 

Pericles gave him a curious look and said : ‘ They will be soon.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ This will be one instance when the dead dog is of more value 
than the living lion.’ 

‘ The dead dog . . . ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ Pericles spoke in a completely expressionless voice. 

* We shall have our cause for invasion.’ Gallias stared at him, 
half-comprehending. At this moment there came a knock at the 
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door, and a messenger came in* He had clearly travelled far and 
hard. He handed a note to Pericles. 

With the roll still unopened in his hand, Pericles said : 

‘ You are from Megara ? * 

‘ I am, sir.’ 

‘ Do you know the contents of this letter ? ’ 

The man drew himself stiffly to attention. ‘ No, sir. I collected 
it as arranged. I was not informed of its content^’ His face was 
impassive behind its grime. 

‘ Very well. You have done excellent service. Go to my 
steward and he will provide you with a bath and refreshment. 
I shall not need you for two days.’ 

The messenger saluted and went out. fiericles ripped open the 
note and passed it across to dfallias without reading it. ‘ The dead 
dog,’ he said. 

Callias read : ‘ “ By this you will know that your orders have 
been carried out. It is reported that the herald Anthemocritus has 
been assassinated, as it is believed by Megarian patriots incensed 
against the*meas|ires recently taken by Athens. This report has 
been widely spread and is generally believed.” ’ He looked at 
Pericles without speaking for a long time. Then he said sofdy : 

‘ I shouldmot Are to be in your shoes. There is much that needs 
to be done for the,State that will lie heavily on a man’s conscience.’ 

Pericles said, as if he had not heard : ‘ Do you know how old 
I am, Callias ? Sixty. An old man. And I feel old. I have 
held power now for longer than I can well think of. Callias, do 
you know what it is like to be tired, and unable to rest ? Never to 
relax, to feel every day there is no one, no one you can trust ? ’ 
He picked up the cup from the table and began to examine the 
pattern that ran round its rim a . if he had never seen it before. 
‘ I am bringing war on Athens. Sooner or later it would have 
had to come, and it is better that it comes now while I am still here 
to execute what I have planned for so long. But I am old. And 
I believed 1 had calculated for everything. Yet in these few months 
I have made such errors as I never thought possible.’ 

There was a terrible silence. Then Callias said : ‘ While there 
is something to be done, we must do it. I can have two thousand 
men equipped and aboard with provisions in forty-eight hours if 
you give the word. And I shall want sixty ships.’ 

Pericles said in a hard voice : ‘ I can only spare you forty.’ He 
was fully in control of himself again. Only his ravaged face showed 
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what he was suffering. He went on : * You’ll have to rely largely 
on your own initiative.’ 

‘ What about money ? ’ 

* I’ll give you a draft to the Treasurer. As much as I possibly 
can.’ He hesitated. ‘ The Thracian winters are severe,’ he said. 

« ‘ There’s a possibility that the operation may not be concluded this 
year. Advise your men to equip themselves with heavy clothes if 
they have the ftme in the next two days.* 

‘ I have only forty ships.’ 

‘ I know that . . . There’s one other thing.’ 

‘ Megara ? ’ 

‘ Yes. A motion must be passed declaring the irreconcilable and 
implacable hostility of Athens towards Megara ’ His mouth 
twitched wrily as he rolled out the official phrases. ‘ Any Megarian 
who sets foot on Athenian soil must be put to death. The generals 
must swear when they take their oath of office to invade the 
Megarid twice during the succeeding year.’ He spoke with 
feverish energy. 

‘ Excellent.’ Callias’ voice was now non-com mitt;^!. ‘ Perhaps 
we had better make some kind of public gesture towards the dead 
herald ? ’ 

‘ Of course. “ For devotion to duty and his country 4he herald 
Anthemocritus will receive honourable burial at the public cost 
beneath the gates of the city.” ’ He added, trembling almost 
imperceptibly, ‘ I think that should satisfy them.’ 

Callias nodded. ‘ It might be advisable if you were not to 
propose this motion yourself.’ 

Pericles inclined his head. 

‘ Whom do you propose ? ’ 

‘ Charinus. A very worthy fellow — so worthy that even his 
enemies recognise the fact, however reluctantly. He has the further 
advantage of sublime stupidity. He will serve very well, I think.’ 

‘ I shall send for him at once. Now I would be grateful if you 
would leave me alone for a little. I have much on my mind, and 
I should imagine you will need to work hard yourself in the near 
future.’ Callias rose to his feet. As he went out, he heard the 
sound of water being poured into a cup. 


Callias took his men by forced marches to within sight of Potidaea, 
detaching a squadron of Macedonian cavalry on the way to ride 
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east and hold the enemy forces at Olynthus in check. As they 
moved off he said to Archestratus, staring up at the brown hills : 
‘ There’s one advantage, anyway. The enemy can’t see us from 
here, and as far as I can tell they don’t know our numbers. With 
any luck the cavalry should be a sufficient diversion.* He looked 
ahead, to where the land narrowed into a neck less than half 
mile wide. Here on the west shore the city was plainly visible, 
and the defending forces were forming up across the isthmus. 
Callias called a halt, and the column stood waiting, breath rising 
like smoke in the early morning air. 

‘ Clearly we shall have to fight outside the city,’ he said. He 
screwed up his eyes, estimating the distance. ‘ Three thousand 
men four deep. There’s ipt going to Iw much room for man- 
oeuvring.’ He drew a deep breath. ‘ Pass the order for battle 
formation to be made. The sooner we attack the better.* 

Voices barked in the frosty air. The column slowly began to 
re-form. All down the line came the scrape of swords being cleared 
in their sheaths. In a few moments the movcmeitt was completed, 
and a line ff sj^ars jjlinied forward in the sunlight. 

Alcibiades, in the front rank, felt his throat grow dry. On his 
right he was covered by Adeimantus’ shield. It was some comfort 
to know your right-hand man, he thought. Socrates he could not 
see : he was hidden behind him in the second rank. He looked 
carefully at the terrain they would be advancing over, only half- 
hearing Callias’ words as the general delivered his exhortation to 
the waiting troops. His eye followed the line of fortifications from 
the town across the roi.'gh ground to the shore on the east side, 
where they terminated in a groin running down into the sea, 
thus completely blocking the peninsula. An advantage, he thought. 
If we press them back against their own wall they can only retreat 
into the town. If they beat us, we have open country behind us to 
manoeuvre in. 

Adeimantus said : ‘Just our luck to be on the left wing. Look 
there. Those are the Corinthian volunteers.’ He pointed ahead 
to the thin black line assembling in fix>nt of them. Alcibiades 
said nothing. For a moment everything was still. He heard the 
waves lapping on the beach, and his own heart beating violently. 
Then, as if from a great distance, came the order to advance. 

Slowly the rank surged forward in an even line. Behind them 
came the tramp of feet and chink of armour which showed that the 
whole body was moving. The distance between the two armies 
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slowly diminished. Alcibiades found his eyes fixed, not on them 
but the ground in front of him. He noted, as if he had never seen 
it before, the short springy grass, whitened by blown spray from the 
sea ; the grey calcareous stones scattered here and there. Then, 
quite suddenly, a shout broke out from each side ; and he found 
-himself shouting too. Twenty yards. Ten. Five. He saw the 
levelled spear of the Corinthian opposite him. Quite an old man, 
he thought. Gi;ey-bearded. 

He thrust hard at the exposed neck, and saw the spear enter. 
The Corinthian dropped. Desperately he tugged the spear out. 
As he did so a man in the second rank of the enemy slashed hard 
at it with his sword. The spear-head dropped away. Breathing 
hard, Alcibiades drew r his own sword to parry t,he impending 
blow\ 

There was a flash and a flurry of blades, a desperate surging to 
and fro. Then suddenly the whole Athenian line broke, and 
Alcibiades found himself running. In the dust and shouting he 
could hardly tell friend from enemy. 

After about twenty yards he turned. The plain was thick with 
running figures. He strained his eyes, trying to see what was 
happening on the right wing. Then the Corinthians were on 
him. He hacked and stabbed desperately. Out' of the corner 
of his eye he saw Adeimantus beside him, and re^ilised that he was 
supported by about half a dozen companions. A sudden exhilara- 
tion gripped him. His blade dipped under his opponent’s guard, 
and the point drove home. Then he felt an agonising stab of 
pain in his left shoulder, and almost in the same instant someone 
slashed him hard across the face. Sick and dizzy, he dropped to 
the ground. He was dimly aware of a sturdy figure straddling 
over him, beating off the last of his attackers. The pursuit was 
slackening. A hand helped him to his feet, and he saw' that his 
rescuer was Socrates, 

The philosopher, panting, his face all dabbled with blood, 
caught Alcibiades by the arm and moved slowly across towards 
the west shore. The bulk of the Corinthian right wing w^as 
streaming on towards Olynthus, driving the Athenians before them. 

Socrates said : ‘ Our right flank has done better.’ He pointed. 
Alcibiades saw the remains of the Potidaean force retreating 
towards the gates of the town. Even as he watched, the last of them 
passed through, and the heavy doors were hurriedly shut. The 
Athenian forces swirled uncertainly outside, then began to form 
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up and retreat to get out of range of the arrows and sling-stones 
that came whirring from the walls. 

The two men stumbled across to join them, avoiding the bodies 
that lay tumbled in the grass. Alcibiades saw Adeimantus, 
apparently unharmed, his shield cut and dented, sitting on a 
boulder, and said, weakly : ‘ Another debt to Socrates. The old^ 
satyr just saved my life.’ Then he fainted. Between them 
Adeimantus and Socrates stripped off his brea|tplate. Neither 
wound was serious. The spear had passed through the fleshy 
part of the shoulder beside the clavicle, but seemed not to have 
damaged the muscle badly. They bound up the gash with strips 
of linen. The cut on his face w^as deep, and bleeding heavily. 
It ran from chin to temple. As Socrates dabbed at it he looked up 
at Adeimantus and said : ^I’m afraid this will spoil his beauty 
rather. But I think it was worth it. He did very well — very well 
indeed. I shall bring his conduct to the notice of the general.’ 

Adeimantus said : ‘ Callias is dead.’ A smile showed through 
the filth on his face. ‘ Alcibiades said he’d only*^be satisfied with 
a death -oi^^lory^ char^. He was leading the attack by about 
ten yards. An archer got him from the walls.’ 

A confused shouting suddenly arose. Aristeus and his Corinthian 
volunteer*, having abandoned the pursuit on seeing what was hap- 
pening behind them, were coming back. The Athenians massed 
their forces in front of the city gate to cut them off. Adeimantus 
abandoned Socrates and Alcibiades and ran off to join them. 

Aristeus, seeing the way blocked, led his troops down into the 
sea. They ran heavily in the shallows, throwing up great clouds 
of spray. As they passed under the city walls a shower of Athenian 
spears and arrows rained into them. Several dropped and lay in 
the water, but the rest fought (. i. Archestratus’ voice could be 
heard, holding the Athenians bajk from going after them. Very 
wise, thought Adeimantus. Once we were under that wall they’d 
massacre us. The splashing column vanished from sight, presum- 
ably to land on the far side of the town. As they did so, the 
Macedonian cavalry- came riding in from Olynthus. They spread 
out in front of the city and vanished in a cloud of dust to round 
up stragglers. Presently Archestratus w-as seen, walking forward 
to the town gates with a herald and a flag of truce to arrange for 
the burial of the dead. The battle, it seemed, was over. Adeiman- 
tus made his way back to where he had left Alcibiades. 
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Two days later Alcibiades, still pale and shaken, received a 
summons to Archestratus’ tent. From all across the isthmus came 
the sounds of digging and hammering *as the new fortifications 
arose, cutting the town off from the mainland. 

As he went in the General stood up and shook him by the hand. 
'‘Sit down/ he said: ‘you must be weak still.’ Thankfully, 
Alcibiades obeyed. Archestratus said : ‘ Your conduct in the 

recent battle hiV'J been brought to my notice. You have distin- 
guished yourself in a manner worthy ^f your family. I am therefore 
going to award you the military decoration for valour. The 
award wdll be made at this afternoon’s parade.’ 

Alcibiades flushed, and stammered : ‘ But I don’t deserve it. 
I only fought to save Fay own life, ^nd I couldn’t even do that. 
The man who ought to be decorated is Socrates. He saved me.’ 

A faint frown crossed Archestratus’ face. ‘ Come,’ he said : 
‘ you mustn’t be so modest. There is no doubt as to the bravery 
of your conduct. Of course, I shall sec that Socrates is properly 
thanked for his part in rescuing you. But there can be no doubt 
where the true merit lies.’ He smiled gcmially,. 

I see, thought Alcibiades, disgustedly. He remembered that 
Archestratus was an aristocrat and an oligarch by conviction. 
Distinguished conduct of one of our more notable *citizc^is. How 
well it’ll sound at Athens. They can do with this land of encourage- 
ment at the moment. Distinguished conduct of a rather eccentric 
philosopher isn’t the same thing at all, is it ? More of a joke lor 
the theatre. He said nothing. ‘ I’ve also brought your conduct 
to the notice of the Council in my dispatch,’ Archestratus concluded. 
‘ Well, I think that’s all. I shall see you on parade this afternoon.’ 

Somewhat dazed, Alcibiades stumbled out into the sunshine. 
Then he remembered who would almost certainly read Archestra- 
tus’ dispatch besides Pericles, and a deep glow of pride and happi- 
ness spread through his tired body. He returned to his tent and 
fell into a deep sleep. 
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CHAPTER lo 


T he room was a large one, high-raftered and sparsely fum^- 
ished with narrow wooden beds. A hanging hide served as 
a door ; the two windows were open to tjie air. A Helot 
in leather jerkin and dogskin cap was filling a great jar in one 
corner with water. 

The envoys looked round them nervously. There were nine of 
them in the room : two were Aeginetans, big silent islanders, who 
were patently# ill at ease two Megaria ns, and the remainder 
from Corinth. By common agreement they had arrived in Sparta 
on the same day ; but none of them knew each other, and the 
circumstances in which they had come together did not breed 
easy familiarity. 

The Helot completed his task and withdrev^ The awkward 
silence pet’s^sted^, Tht three nationalities separated into small 
groups and began to converse in whispers. This was their first 
visit to Sparta, and what they had seen so far apparently disturbed 
them. At length the senior member of the Corinthian delegation 
cleared his throat rather loudly and said : 

‘ I feel we ought to come to some kind of an understanding 
before we face the Spartan Assembly tomorrow. We all have 
deep grounds for complaint against Athens. Megara is being 
slowly starved. Aegina is deprived of the independance she was 
granted in her treaty oi alliance, and her tribute has been gratuit- 
ously doubled. As for ourselves, there is no need to remind you 
of what has happened at Epidai mus and Potidaea.’ He paused. 

‘ But there is one thing we should remember,’ he said. ‘ Alone, 
none of us, none of us I repeat, can do anything against Athens. 
One state cannot break an empire. It is absolutely vital that 
Sparta should be persuaded to declare for us, and quickly. And 
not Sparta alone, but the whole of the Peloponnesian Confederacy. 
We are fighting for our very lives, gentlemen.’ 

He went to the door and looked out quickly. Reassured, he 
came back. ‘ Now it’s no use pretending our task will be easy. 
Our agents are well informed about public opinion here. The 
Spartans, despite their militarism, are incredibly cautious. The 
elder of their two Kings, Archidamus, is an old man of eighty, 



with all of an old man’s ingrained love of peace. He will be hard 
to move. On the other hand, I gather we shall have support from 
the chief Ephor, Sthenelaidas.’ 

‘ Ephor ? ’ said one of the Aeginetans, in a puzzled voice. 

God save us from these island peasants, thought the Corinthian 
’Tritably. Aloud he said, with infinite patience : ‘ They are 

special magistrates, five of them. They are the most powerful 
men in Sparta.’. 

An uneasy silence fell upon the group of envoys. Most of them 
had heard tales of these Ephors : their secret authority, before 
which even the Kings were powerless ; their arbitrary judicial 
pow'ers, their dreaded Secret Police. At the time this had merely 
seemed a manifestatiorv- of a most sjilutary discipline. Here in 
Sparta itself it took on another colour. 

‘ Well,’ said the Corinthian, breaking the silence with a note 
of forced briskness, ‘ I think that’s all. We are dining in the King’s 
mess tonight. Watch your words. It would be most inadvisable 
to discuss the reasons for our visit openly. Do nf)t be put off 
by . . . their brusqueness. It does not ^mply, hostility. They 
speak seldom, and when they do they speak their minds.’ 

At this moment the Helot reappeared, bowed, and motioned 
them to follow him. The party made its way between orderly 
rows of huts to the slightly larger building that was the King’s 
quarters. One of the Megarians said, looking round him : ‘ It’s 
no better than a country village. Squalid houses . . . not even 
town walls . . .’ 

‘ I suppose they think they don’t need them.’ 

One of the Aeginetans said : ‘ I saw an extraordinary sight as 
we arrived. There was a crowd of boys and girls exercising 
together. They were all stark naked, and the girls had cropped 
hair, while the boys’ was long . . .’ 

‘ They’re all afraid,’ said the Megarian unexpectedly. ‘ And 
they’ve got good reason to be. Do you know how many Helots 
there are to every free Spartan ? Not to mention the Messenians 
and the rest of their subject peoples. Why do you think they 
remain an armed camp all the time ? They’ve had two major 
revolts already. It seems odd to think of them as the biggest 
fighting power in Greece. They can hardly control their own 
country . . .’ 

‘ Don’t say that where anyone can hear you,’ remarked the 
Corinthian. ‘ Of course,’ he added in a lower voice, ‘ what you 
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say is quite true. It’s one of the reasons they’re so suspicious of 
all foreigners.’ He looked out over the darkening countryside. 

It was as if the night were full of huge unknown beasts, waiting to 
spring. 

The King’s quarters were similar to the bam-like building they 
had just left. Down the room ran plain wooden benches and*- 
tables ; four torches burnt in sconces on the walls. Although the 
air was chilly, there was no sign of a fire. The Corkithian shivered. 
He was used to good living. 

Some of the benches were already filled, mostly by old men 
whom the envoys took to be the members of the Council. They 
were fierce and taciturn, with brown weatherbeaten skins and 
large gnarled hands. Manyjpf them bore old scars. As the envoys 
came in they regarded them in silence, with black expressionless 
eyes. 

At the head of the room, in the seats of honour, were three 
men. The central one was immediately recognisable as King 
Archidamus. He was at least eighty years old, \<^th a thick mane 
of white haii; and, surpV'isingly, bright blue eyes. When he spoke 
his voice was soft and gentle. On his right sat a short broad man 
of about forty, bull-necked and immensely strong, with heavy 
decisive features and an ill-tempered expression. The remaining 
dignitary was younger, not more than thirty. He had a shrewd, 
intelligent face ; and a comparison with Archidamus made it 
clear that they must be related. 

As the envoys approached, King Archidamus rose and greeted 
them with dignity. ‘ You are most welcome to our board,’ he 
said. ‘ You will find our fare rough but wholesome. This ’ — 
he gestured to his right — ‘ is my colleague, King Pausanias.’ The 
ill-tempered man nodded briefly. ‘ And this is my son Agis, who 
will succeed to my place.’ The young man smiled. ‘ Please be 
seated.’ The King ran his eye over them. ‘ I see by your dress 
that you are islanders,’ he said to the Aeginelans. ‘ Perhaps you 
will do me the honour of sitting by me? ’ The Corinthian frowned 
to himself. Places were found for all of them. When they were 
seated Archidamus remarked ; ‘ We have other guests tonight. 
Their errand is ... a different one from yours. I hope their 
presence will not cause you any embarrassment.’ The envoys 
looked at each other. At this moment there was a stir at the door- 
way. Three more guests came in ; and a glance at their dress, 
and the golden brooches gleaming on their shoulders, was enough 



to inform the Corinthian ambassador that they were Athenians. 
There was an awkward pause. Then Archidamus introduced 
them, in an almost studiedly casual voice. They sat down 
together at the far end of the table. The situation was saved by 
the entrance of slaves bearing dishes and flagons of wine. 

' The visitors found Spartan dining customs curious. Each guest 
was served separately ; there was no dipping in a communal dish. 
Also, instead of^ wine-bowl being passed round the table, a fixed 
measure for each diner was placed cm a side-table ; and when he 
wished to replenish his goblet he had to catch the eye of a server. 
The Corinthians and Megarians were confused ; the Athenians 
barely disguised their contempt, especially when the main dish 
appeared and proved ter be boiled porje. Then a slave went round 
the table with a huge bowl and a ladle. From the bowl rose an 
odd pungent smell ; and a dark liquid was poured out for each 
guest. 

Agis said : ‘ This, gentlemen, is the famous Spartan broth you 
have heard so much about. It is for strong stomachs, and is an 
acquired taste. But our elders prefer it tef all ehe.’ ^"I'his seemed 
to be true ; both Archidamus and the old men ranged down the 
table took the broth alone. Pausanias whispered to a server, and 
the slave unexpectedly placed a second portion of meat before the 
senior Megarian delegate, who looked up in some surprise. Pau- 
sanias bowed and observed drily : ‘ Eat, my friend. It is my 
gift.’ He paused, and added : ‘ I should have thought you would 
have been hungry enough.’ 

The Megarian flushed a deep red, and the Athenians were 
startled out of their polite indifference. Pausanias, apparently 
oblivious that he had said anything out of the ordinary, devoted 
himself to gnawing a large knuckle of pork. The Corinthian said, 
rapidly, ‘ I w^^uld be interested to know the composition of this 
broth. Many of our cooks try* to make it, but they miss its . . . 
full flavour.’ It was, in fact, all that he could do to bring himself 
to swallow it. 

Archidamus replied : ‘ It is made from broiled pork, cooked 
in bull’s blood, and flavoured with salt and vinegar.’ One of the 
Athenians seemed on the point of making a comment, but checked 
himself in time. 

The Acginetan next to the King had apparently been repeating 
his story of the naked women gymnasts : because Archidamus’ 
next audible remark was ; " Nothing surprising at all in that, my 
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friend. It is a custom of the country. Our women have to rear 
a race of warriors. Can they do that if they are weak, puling 
creatures locked away from the light ? They do all things within 
reason that a man does.’ 

The Athenian who had barely restrained himself over the black 
broth looked up at this and said : ‘ Do your women participate' 
in affairs of state ? Are they members of your government : ’ 

Archidamus seemed slightly put out. ‘ No,’ he said : ‘ that is 
not a woman’s business.’ 

‘ Exactly. In Athens we believe that it is not a woman’s business 
to be an athlete, either.’ He went on : ‘ I don’t think there is any 
question of right and wrong about it. It is a different way of life — 
even a different race. Dorjan and Jonia*; have little in common. 
The most they can do is to respect each others* independence.’ 
He took a deep draught of wine. It was clearly not his first. 
The question went unanswered ; and as if by common consent 
conversation drifted into safer channels. 

The dessert 'v^^as brought round on earthen dishes, accompanied 
by a huge^'ljarley-cake^^br each guest. When the party broke up 
the Corinthan knew that the next day’s debate, the one subject 
which no one had mentioned, was lying heavy in the air. He fore- 
saw trouble : not least because of the unexpected presence of the 
Athenians. 

The envoys made their way back to their quarters in silence, 
groping and stumbling in the dark. Pausanias had said, with a 
hint of mockery in his voice : ‘ It is the custom in Sparta for no 
man of military age ’— his eye travelled over their civilian dress 
as he spoke — ‘ to use a torch in the dark. It is an excellent safe- 
guard against drunkenness. As guests and foreigners, you are of 
course welcome to them if you v ish.’ The envoys protested their 
indifference to such w'omanish aids to comfort. As they felt their 
way in the dark, they heard the Athenian delegate, obviously the 
worse (or the better) for wine, claiming his right to them. ‘ We 
are not cats,’ he observed ; ‘ wc are used to civilised amenities. 
Yes, thank you, three will be quite enough.’ One of the Aeginetans 
tumbled over a boulder and swore loudly, A lazy laugh followed 
them out of the darkness. 

When they reached the hut they saw a light glimmering inside. 
On enterii^ they found a remarkable-looking man sitting on one 
of the beds. He got up as they came in. He was very tall, and 
moved with sinuous, cat-like movements. He had a long narrow 
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face, with strong cheek-bones. His hands were never still ; they 
strayed from his tunic to his hair, and he illustrated all his spoken 
remarks with them. An impression of power emanated from him ; 
his voice, when he spoke, was clipped and metallic. 

‘ My name is Sthenelaidas,’ he observed ; ‘ I am the chief 
Ephor of the Spartans.’ They stood still and examined him 
cautiously, as one might a boar tracked to his lair. He watched 
their reactions with sardonic amusement. ‘ Don’t worry,’ he said : 

‘ I have no . . . unfriendly intention?! towards you. Quite the 
contrary. You come at a very opportune time, and for a good 
purpose. Please be seated.’ He had them completely under his 
control. ‘ How did you enjoy your dinner ? ’ he inquired. With- 
out waiting for an answer, he went gn : ‘ Of course, our black 
broth is better appreciated after a dip in the Eurotas. But I 
understand that it is not your custom to swim at this time of year.’ 
He stretched himself, exposing a pair of brown legs, thick with hair 
and heavily roped with muscle. ‘ Now you have made the 
acquaintance of our Kings, I hope you realise the problems you 
will have to face tomorrow.’ He frownetl. ‘ (J)ld |J^en do not 
always see things in their true perspective,’ he said. ' They grow 
weak. All they want to do is to sit by the fire and tell tales of long- 
dead campaigns. When Agis comes to the throng we will be a 
fortunate people. He is a great leader. Perhaps a little head- 
strong. But that is a good fault.’ The group of envoys remained 
silent. ‘ He has just married.’ The word marriage sounded 
oddly in this macabre, predominantly male atmosphere. ‘ A noble 
girl. Her name is Timaea. She will breed him valiant sons.’ 

One of the Aeginetans asked politely : ‘ How old is she ? ’ 

‘ Fifteen . . . But I did not come here to gossip. You may 
have gathered from your conversation over the dinner-table that 
your proposals have less chance of success than you had expected. 
I wish to tell you that you have our support.’ He emphasised the 
word ‘ our ’ very slightly ; and by so doing conveyed the intangible 
feeling of an authority distinct from that of the Kings. ‘ We 
have . . . considerable influence with the people,’ he said. ' You 
are doubtless aware that here a proposal must be carried bv the 
Council before it is put before the Assembly. That is perhaps the 
most difficult part ; but I have visited many of the Councillors, 
and provided them with . . . cogent arguments for the attitude 
they should adopt. After that it is easy. Voting in the Assembly 
goes by acclamation. We in Sparta have good lungs, and we 
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know how to use them to our own advantage. I advise you, 
therefore, not to alter the speeches you have doubtless prepared, 
as a result of this evening’s talk. Behave as if nothing had 
happened.’ 

‘ But the Athenians . . . ? ’ 

* Ah yes. I had considered debarring them from the debate ; 
but that would not, 1 feel, look well. They will therefore be 
allowed to speak if they wish, I have no doulj|f that was their 
true purpose in coming here. I niay add that I am acquainted 
with every word that was said this evening.’ He gave a slight, 
deprecating smile, that sat bizarrely on his hard features. ‘ I do 
not think that any arguments they may bring forward wnll alter 
the opinion of the people.^ Good-night.. We shall meet in the 
morning.’ 

He brushed through the swinging ox-hidc curtain and was gone. 
The envoys looked at one another. No one said a word. Only 
the Corinthian observed, almost to himself, as he stretched out on 
his hard bed : ‘ Tliere arc times, I feel, when friendship has to 
be bought ^at alrpost tci!> high a price.’ He lay awake for a long 
time, uneasy in these strange surroundings, rehearsing the speech 
he would have to deliver in the morning, till at last he fell asleep 
from sheer exhaustion. 


Alcibiades to Aspasia : written at Potidaea. 

‘ If you have heard nothing from me, it is because the nature of 
the campaign we have been engaged on has made it almost im- 
possible ; and in any case there would have been no messenger 
to take the letter whom 1 could have trusted. Now w^e are settled 
down to a siege ; a long siege, think. Adeimantus is coming 
back to Athens on leave, and wil! deliver iny message safely. He 
is a good friend, and has asked no questions. 

‘ I have been excused duty for several days now, as I received 
some wounds in the engagement before the town. Nothing serious. 
I lie on a couch behind the lines and bask in the sun. No one 
would think there was a war going on. But soon the good weather 
wall be over, and we shall Icel the jaiich more shrewdly than those 
W'e are besieging. 

‘ I could have had leave 'myself, but I refused it. I have been 
away from you so long now that if I returned 1 should try to see 
you. I have done many things in my life of which I am ashamed, 
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but I have never yet broken my oath. I would not wish to begin 
by breaking it to you. 

‘ All you said is coming true, isn’t it ? This peninsula has been 
a tougher proposition than anyone thought. Now we have two 
of our best generals here. Why did they send Phormio ? He’s 
wasted on land. He’s fortified the southern side of the town 
and spends his time conducting minor raids into the hinterland. 
There doesn’t seem to be any concerted policy : we’re just waiting 
till they give in. That will take a lo^g time. Supply ships run 
the blockade and get food into the town from the sea. We do 
guard duty, and yawn, and pray for action. But I’m very tired. 

‘ There are rumours of a Peloponnesian League meeting being 
held at Sparta. That’ll mean general war, won’t it ? We’ve 
been waiting for it so long now that if it comes it’ll almost be a 
relief. Will we stay here if Sparta marches, or come home to 
defend Attica ? It doesn’t seem to matter much at the moment. 
Everything’s stagnating. There’s no enthusiasm left. We’ve been 
waiting too long. 

* I cannot say goodbye. I could not bel^>re. pnly^ ftelieve that 
I think of you more often than I would have believed possi]')le, and 
pray for your happiness.’ At the bottom of the note he scrawled : 
‘ You will be glad to hear that Socrates distingui^ed himself in 
the battle. It is a comforting thought that philosophers can some- 
times put their beliefs to the test and emerge triumphant. I have 
particular cause to be grateful to him. He saved my life.’ 


Aspasia read this with Archestratus’ dispatch in front of her, 
and smiled to herself. Then she hid it at the bottom of a clothes 
chest and went in search of Pericles. She found him studying a 
long report. The envoys sent to Sparta had returned that morning. 
Pericles looked up as she came in and said : ‘ They have voted 
for war.’ 

‘ Are you surprised ? ’ 

‘ No. It’s not the final vote, of course. They have to summon 
all the allies to ratify the decision. But the Spartan Council and 
Assembly have declared against us, and the rest is only a matter 
of time. The question is, how much time.’ 

‘ Is that a report of the debate ? ’ 

‘ Yes. It makes edifying reading. High sentiment and noble 
endeavour. And the true story, I suspect, concealed between the 
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Uncs, Ohj the Corinthians and Megarians and Aeginetans were ; 
honest enough. They put all the arguments one would have 
expected. King Archidamus was very cautious, too. He tried to 
dissuade the Spartans from any rash action* Besides, he*s an 
old friend of mine. Friendship dies hard, even with a Spartan. 
It was Sthenelaidas who tipped the scales.’ 

‘The Ephor?’ 

‘ None other. The Assembly was wavering, and he made up 
their minds for them with typically Laconic brevity. Here it is.* 
He read : “‘I make no pretence to understand this long speech 
the Athenians have just made. They spoke at length in praise 
of themselves ; but made no attempt to deny their injurious conduct 
to Sparta and her allies. I should have thought that if their conduct 
in the Persian Wars was good, but laeir present behaviour repre- 
hensible, they deserved double punishment for their change of 
attitude.” ’ 

‘ Not a subtle man, even for a Spartan,’ said Aspasia. 

‘ But effective.’ Pericles rolled up the reporW ‘ Sthenelaidas 
isn’t a fooh I’m prctt,v sure he tampered with the envoys. He 
must have bten working on the members of the Assembly for days. 
When he’d forced the motion in the Council, he brought it before 
the Asseyibly •himself. You know they vote by acclamation ? 
He didn’t trust them to vote right that way. Anyone can claim 
one party shouts louder than another. He made them divide up 
publicly. All those who were with him had to stand on one side ; 
all those who opposed him on the other. You can imagine the 
result with the secret police waiting to see how things went.’ He 
smiled despite himself. ‘ Fm told that they’ve consulted the 
Delphic Oracle about the advisability of declaring war. With 
suitable offerings, of course. It’ surprising what a Dorian bias 
the Oracle has shown during oi-r lifetime. Now if it had been 
Dodona . . . No, I don’t think we can put much faith in the 
Oracle.’ 

‘ So now we just wait ? ’ 

‘ What else can we do ? I’ve already given orders for the ship- 
building programme to be speeded up. This damned siege at 
Potidaea must be finished as so.'^i, as possible. We shall need 
Phormio at home, and there are three thousand troops tied up 
there. But we can’t do anything openly till Sparta declares Jier- 
self. Talking of Potidaea,’ he added, ‘ I gather that Socrates has 
distinguished himself in some way.* 

A.H.A. G 
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He knows perfectly well that it isn’t Socrates, thought Aspasia. 
Why does he have to try and hurt me? 

* And my former ward has been decorated. A lot of people 
will be highly pleased.’ He did not look at her as he said the words. 


The siege had reached a dreary stalemate. Winter was closing 
in, with hard ijiorning frosts and bitter storms sweeping across 
the narrow neck of land from the sea. The besiegers spent a 
good deal of their time skinning what sheep they could round up 
in the northern hills to make fleece-lined boots and jerkins. Even 
the occasional skirmishes with Perdiccas’ cavalry now stopped ; 
both sides unashamedly stayed indoors. The sun rose angry and 
red in a leaden sky ; the rime twinkled on the tents and earth- 
works that ringed the city. The only sound was the howling 
Thracian wind and the faint crackle of fires that blazed here and 
there through the camp in a desperate effort to preserve some 
kind of warmth. 

Alcibiades and Adeimantus lay on rough camp-beds in their 
tent, playing dice by the light of a flickering rush lamp. The 
central pole was festooned with their disused armour ; though it 
was still early in the afternoon they had laced the tcnt-flaps tight 
against the cutting wind which thundered ceaselessly in their ears. 
They were better equipped than most of their companions to keep 
out the cold ; both wore long thigh-boots of fleece-lined leather 
and heavy jerkins and cloaks, while the bulk of the camp wrapped 
themselves in skins as best they could. Adeimantus had brought 
this gear back from Athens, and it had provoked much envious 
comment. Only the two of them knew who had provided it. 

The dice fell monotonously. Adeimantus stretched and said : 
‘ No fighting. No news. No decisions. This business could go 
on for years.’ 

* Unless we all freeze to death. The foraging party had to 
boil ice for our water this morning. When they came in their 
beards were frozen stiff. There’s a lot of frost-bite about. I’m 
told that there were orders from Athens for winter equipment. 
Well, where is it ? The commissariat making its usual mistakes. 
Did you ever believe that a war could be boring ? ’ 

‘ It may not be so boring soon. Sparta must be mobilising.* 

‘ Nothing will happen till the spring, though. Certainly not 
here. I suppose Sparta’ll demand the raising of the siege.’ 
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‘ There’s always Socrates to keep us amused,* said Adeimantus. 

‘ He’s still wearing summer equipment, and going about with bare 
feet. It’s not bravado : he honestly doesn’t feel the cold at all-* 

‘ If he had any sense he’d pretend he did. If everyone else is 
freezing, I can’t imagine a more annoying sight than Socrates 
completely impervious to any kind of weather. There’s something ^ 
peculiarly complacent about it. Does the pursuit of philosophy 
always make one oblivious to the emotions of ordinary men ? ’ 

‘ One of these days he’ll provoke everybody once too often,’ 
said Adeimantus, tossing the dice in one hand. 

‘ Yes. Why is it that the genius always believes that fools will 
be grateful to him for putting them right ? * 

Adeimantus grinned. ‘ I should remerpber that. It’s a trick 
to which you’re rather liable yourseli.’ He threw down the dice 
and yawned. Outside the roar of the wind was suddenly inter- 
spersed with the crepitating rattle of sleet. The lamp flickered 
perilously. 


Athens wai buzzing with a tresh scandal. It made a welcome 
change to the war-rumours that had been on everyone’s lips for 
months ; and ^ it largely involved Pericles, it was received w^ith 
peculiar interest. In the taverns, on street-corners, in the Assembly 
Itself, the story was retold and embellished at every telling, 

Pericles’ neglect of his two sons Paralus and Xanthippus had 
provoked comment even in a city where paternal affection was 
not rated among the ma.ior virtues. No one had very much good 
to say of them ; they were brutish young louts, malicious and 
irresponsible, who took advantage of their father’s name to abuse 
their position. Now, it seemed, .here was some excuse for this 
behaviour. 

Xanthippus had married, two years previously, an aristocratic 
girl who had more spirit than most of her contemporaries. Her 
father was extremely rich, and she heiself had inherited and 
developed his luxurious tastes. Soon after the marriage Xanthip- 
pus found himself hard pressed ; Pericles had flatly refused to 
settle any of his estates on him, aiivl iiad instead merely raised his 
allowance by a small amount. 

There was a reason of a kind for this. Being permanently 
preoccupied with affairs of state, Pericles had no leisure to perform 
the usual duties of a landowner ; and instead of supervising his 
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farmS) he sub-let them annually, and arranged for his Own neces- 
sities to be bought retail in the market. What he lost in money 
he more than made up in time ; and his steward, a man of his 
own age named Evangelus, who had been brought up in the 
household, managed all the details of administration skilfully and 
unobtrusively. Some of the older families looked askance at waat 
they regarded as Pericles’ dereliction of his private duties — the 
practice was ii? fact almost unheard of — but in general it was 
agreed that it was the only way hi^ which he could manage his 
multifarious responsibilities. The only other objections came fiom 
his sons ; but Pericles, who had never fully noticed them as human 
beings, was adamant. To break up the estates would ruin his 
entire system. 

It W'as not long before the inevitable happened. Pericles was 
astonished to receive one day a note from a well-known money- 
lender demanding repayment of an extremely large sum lodged 
against his name. Indignant, the Olympian made inquiries ; and 
it turned out that Xanthippus had borrowed the money, giving 
Ijiis father’s name as security. He had sen* for the bo>^, who came 
in white but defiant. Pericles looked at him, angry yet not quite 
sure of himself. He slipped into a long and bitter tirade on 
Xanthippus’ ungratefulness and presumption. When he had 
finished the boy burst out, his loose lips shaking : ‘ Why should I 
be grateful to you ? I might as well have been one of your house- 
hold slaves. I have to listen to what they say about you every 
day. Warmonger. Pander. Peculator. Miser. All you’ll 'ever 
bring to Athens is misery and destruction and death.’ He suddenly 
broke down and began to sob, his head in his hands. Then he 
pulled himself together and almost shouted : ‘ And aren’t you 
proud of us ? The noble and all-seeing father. They whisper 
behind their hands after us in the streets. They call us poor 
boobies. What else could we be in this house ? ’ 

Pericles said icily : ‘ Have you finished ? ’ 

‘ I — I ... No . . . I don’t know.’ His sudden bravado 
deserted him, leaving him shaken and shrunken. Almost apathetic- 
ally he asked : ‘ What are you going to do ? ’ 

‘ I have no intention of paying. I shall prosecute this 
moneylender.’ 

* What for ? ’ 

‘ Attempting to obtain money under false pretences.’ 

* Will you ? ’ said Xanthippus, his temper flaring up again. 
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*Thcn I shall give witness in his defence. And I don^t think 
you’ll like what IVc got to say.’ He flung out of the room. 

Some weeks later Pericles sat and remembered what had 
happened at the trial when he and his son had come face to face. 
He had expected a repetition of the scene that had taken place in 
private ; but he heard more. All the hatred and resentment 
that Xanthippus had stored up over the years came tumbling 
out. He sneered at Pericles’ philosophical friends, displaying an 
unsuspected talent for crude parody, and he topped off his speech 
with the accusation that Pericles had been making love to his, 
Xanthippus’, wife. 

It was this that lost him his case. The jur\% decent folk for the 
most part, were shocked by what even thg most scandalous-minded 
of them knew to be a blatant lie. The charge was dismissed. 
But the Olympian had been hit in the joints of his armour ; how 
deeply, no one would ever know. From that day Xanthippus 
and he never spoke to one another again. And after a while the 
story was caught up by the comic poets, twisted and perverted 
even furttter. Pericler* gave no sign of caring. Only Aspasia had 
.some inkling of the truth. Yet even she found it hard to give 
him genuine sympathy. 

She had satd : ‘ I feel myself to blame over this. If we live 
as you and I have chosen to do, we must remember that we still 
have to accept the consequences of our choice. You have not 
had the leisure to care for your son. Very well : that had to be 
accepted. But I — I who was proud enough to be your equal — I 
should not have forgotten. The responsibility was there. For 
whatever motives, it has not been shouldered.’ She paused, then 
added : ‘ Sometimes I feel as weak a woman as any Athenian 
wife. Sometimes the burden becomes intolerable.* 

She never spoke of the matter again ; nor did he. But both 
felt its presence, an invisible wedge driven deep into their relation- 
ship. Aspasia became more practical, more distant, displaying 
in the advice she gave him over the worsening international 
situation a clear-sighted cynicism that shocked him despite 
himself. 

When the final embassy came from Sparta they were treating 
each other almost as if they were strangers. The laconic message 
the ambassadors brought was conveyed to Pericles the night before 
the Assembly was due to meet for what would be, beyond any 
doubt, the last time before war was declared. For a long while 
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Pericles sat in silence ; then he said, quietly : ‘ What am I to 
tell them ? * 

‘ You have no choice in the matter. Sparta is trying to coerce 
us with her claims and her threats of war. We are willing to 
arbitrate if she is. But she will not be. Make all you can of the 
Ti^vy. I don’t think there’s anything more to be said. After all, 
we know very well what the outcome will be.’ Then she went 
out without waiting for a reply. Left to himself, Pericles began, 
slowly and laboriously, to draft his speech. 


The Assembly was packed to capacity. Every citizen with the 
vote, as it seemed to Pericles, had come not only from the wards 
of the City but from all over Attica for this debate. He stared at 
the attentive sea of faces. Each speech was listened to in careful 
silence ; when it was ended a hubbub of discussion would break 
out till the next speaker mounted the rostrum. There was little 
formal applause. 

One man caught his eye in particular. * He was a*' swarthy, 
thick-set fellow, with a coarse and enormously powerful voice. 
He was advocating war with a ferocity that somewhat disturbed 
Pericles. And he had an unheard-of way of dealing ivith his 
audience. Instead of standing still and delivering a premeditated 
speech, he indulged in the most extraordinary gestures. He wav'^ed 
his arms. He slapped his thigh. He bounded about the plat- 
form like a madman. His voice now sank to an ominous growl, 
now rose in a shriek like a singed sow. 

Pericles leant over to Hagnon. ‘Who’s that?’ he inquired. 

‘ Don’t you know ? Cleon. He’s largely taken over Thucy- 
dides’ position with the popular party. He owns a tannery.’ 

‘ That, I presume, is where he acquired his vulgar method of 
address. Does he think he’s dealing with his slaves ? ’ 

‘ I shouldn’t underestimate him,’ said Hagnon. ‘ He’s got great 
influence and considerably more brains than one might imagine. 
And his oratory isn’t so ill-placed, either. Look at the effect he’s 
having on them.’ 

The vast Assembly was, indeed, hanging on his every word. It 
resembled a cauldron of simmering liquor that was about to come 
violently to the boil. 

‘ I suppose I ought to be grateful to him,’ said Pericles ; ‘ he’s 
making all my points for me.’ 
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‘ Don’t speak too soon. I fancy he hasn’t got any great love 
for you personally.’ 

And almost as he spoke, Cleon, having got his audience into a 
suitably receptive mood, began to attack Pericles’ war policy, 
which was by now fairly well known. 

‘ If you’re going to have war,’ he shouted, ‘ go out and fight 
like Athenians. Are you afraid of a Spartan army? Are you* 
going to let him ’ — and he pointed directly at Peri^rles — ‘ shut you 
up in the City, and sit idle while the enemy ravages your farms ? 
Oh, he doesn’t really want to fight. And I’ll tell you why. He's 
no general. When has he ever won us a great victory ? All he 
can do is to embezzle your money to build temples, and to spend 
on his paramojur. Do you want to knoy why he’s led us into 
war at all ? To protect himself, to make himself indispensable. 
Because he knows that if his accounts were ever called in he would 
never be able to defend them. It’s for this you’ll see your farms 
destroyed and your work ruined. Is the Olympian the man to 
have control of this great city of free and equa^citizens ? Can 
you love tlfts superior aristocrat who despises you all ? He never 
comes amon^ you. Have any of you seen him in the theatre ? 
Of course you haven’t ; and for a very good reason. He^s afraid 
of hearing Jl he imth about himself. Have you forgotten the ban he 
put on the comic poets only a few years ago ? War we must have 
indeed — but not his war : our war, the war of a brave and daunt- 
less people.’ He screamed the last words at the top of his voice, 
and they were almost drowned in a wave of cheering. 

Hagnon said to Pericles : ‘ Will you speak now ? ’ 

‘ I must.’ 

‘ Are you going to refute him ? ’ 

‘ No. Shall I reduce this debate to the level of a common 
brawl ? 1 shall say what I interded, as I intended.’ 

‘ I think you are right.' Hagnon looked at Pericles. He saw 
the grey, thinning hair, the worn face, the restless hands. Despite 
the Olympian’s calm, he knew how deeply Cleon’s words must 
have bitten home. In the enormous silence that followed the 
cheering of Cleon’s speech, he watched the tall, elegant figure 
slowly climbing to the empty rostrum. How alone he is ; how 
utterly alone, thought Hagnon. There can be no greater blow 
to his heart than to know, at long last, the full measure of the 
hate that is stored up against him. He will never be able to under- 
stand it. He has always believed that the people shared his dream, 
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that all he did was for their good. And now they turn and rend 
him. He has never understood ordinary folk, thought Hagnon, 
their everyday ambitions and prejudices, their small desires, their 
limited hopes of peace and comfort. Does he really think they 
are all as he is ? Can’t he realise that not one man in ten here 
understands a quarter of what he has fought for through all these 
years, and would care nothing for it if he did ? 

Pericles stoocj. on the rostrum and gazed out over the waiting 
throng to the dark wintry sea, to the humped blur on the horizon 
that was Aegina. The crowd was once more tense and attentive : 
but for a long moment he was unconscious of it. Faces rose up. 
before him, huge and accusing. Pheidias, Anaxagoras, the herald 
Anthemocritus : it wa^ he who had been responsible for their 
death or exile. Hagnon and Nicias, whispering behind his back. 
Cleon and Thucydides. His own sons. Xanthippus’ words still 
rang in his ears. And lastly, more deadly than any of the others, 
the young Alcibiades and Aspasia. He passed a trembling hand 
across his eyes. But the voice at the back of his mind which had 
sustained him for so long said : Go on., What yonf suffer will 
be the price of your greatness. He took a deep breath and looked 
fixedly down at the upturned faces. He saw the Spartan ambas- 
sadors, their faces impassive masks ; Cleon, chin iti hand, his eyes 
fixed on him ; and many others, waiting on his words. As the 
speech he had prepared flowed back into his mind, he knew he 
would carry the day. In a calm and authoritative voice, he began 
to speak. 
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CHAPTER II 


T he peace was ended ; and now both sides waited for the 
first blow to be struck. For two months nothing happened.* 
The galleys lay in rows on the slips at the Piraeus, and all 
men of serviceable age were put under arms ; but the farmers 
and charcoal-burners still went about their work untroubled in 
the outlying districts. Then, one rainy March morning, a mud- 
stained messenger rode into Athens asking for Pericles. In an 
hour the news had spread through the entire city. 

The clash had come from kn unexpected quarter ; neither from 
Corinth nor Sparta, but the little town of Plataea in Boeotia, 
which had for years maintained an obstinate alliance with Athens, 
though in the heart of a hostile country. 

Pericles listened in silence to the story of treac hery within the 
walls ; of m. Theban attack that just failed ; of the prisoners the 
Plataeans hid tkken, and the reinforcements the Thebans had 
brought up to enforce a siege. They had taken a number of 
country farmers as hostages, the messenger said. 

Pericles thought for a moment. ‘ How many prisoners did you 
take ? ’ he asked. 

* About a hundred and eighty.’ 

‘ Did you take an oath on your agreement with the Thebans ? * 
The messenger hesitated for the fraction of a second. ‘ No,* 
he said. 

‘ Good. Now listen carefully. This is an extremely awkward 
situation. Ride back to Plata'^a as quickly as you can and 
tell them that on no account whf/tsoever are your prisoners to be 
put to death. If they are, no arbitration is possible, and the 
situation will pass entirely out of our control. Is that under- 
stood ? ’ 

The messenger appeared somewhat confused. He stammered 
a few unintelligible words. 

‘ Good God, man,’ said Pericles, his patience fraying, ‘ what 
are you standing there mumbling for ? Be on your way. Every 
minute counts. Go to my steward, pe will provide you with a 
fresh horse. I shall notify the Assembly of what has happened at 
once.’ The messenger hurried out. It was only next day Athens 
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leamt that the Theban prisoners had been killed to a man while 
the Plataean messenger was telling his story to Pericles. 


All through April the country-folk came pouring into Athens, 
on foot, in farm-carts, by whatever means they could, grumbling 
against Pericles, bitterly resenting being uprooted from their homes. 
They brought t^eir wives and children, and even dismantled the 
woodwork of their houses in the hope of rebuilding them ; and their 
resentment was all the greater because in fifty years the damage 
done by the invading Persians had only lately been fully restored. 
Day after day Athens woke to the creak and jingle of harness, to 
the long lines of refugees streaming in at every g^te of the city. 

No arrangements had been made for their reception. A few 
of the luckier ones had town houses of their own, or could lodge 
with friends and relatives ; but most of them put up tents or booths 
in those parts of the city that had not been built over, till every 
patch of waste ground was filled. Food supplies ran out, and the 
fountains were in danger of drying up ; ^ind still th(?y^ came in. 
When there was no more room in Athens itsell* (anti they were 
by now living even in the temples) camps sprang up in the land 
within the Long Walls between the city and the^port.^ 

Every hour brought a dozen unanticipated administrative 
problems, Pericles, working fourteen hours a day on military 
preparations, had to waste precious time in organising stores 
of grain and olives, ensuring the water supply, dealing with the 
quarrels and disputes that arose from the overcrow^ding. This 
was somctliing for which he had been totally unprepared. His 
mind had conceived the strategic value of the move ; the details 
of it had escaped him. 

At first he had toured the encampments in person to see what 
needed doing ; but he had been greeted with such howls of abuse, 
such jeers and insults, that he abandoned the scheme completely, 
as he had given up going to the theatre years before. He got 
little sympathy from Aspasia, 

* It’s criminal lunacy,’ she said. ‘ You coop up the whole 
population in grossly insufficient space, with inadequate supplies. 
They’ve got nothing to do — they’re mostly farmers and poor 
woodmen — ^so they sit and grumble. Are you surprised that they 
resent you ? There are times when I lose patience with you alto- 
gether. You sit planning military strategy, and you don’t give a 
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single thought to how it’ll work out in terms of human lives. What 
are these people to you ? Figures on a roll-call. 

‘ Even supposing that your strategy holds good — ^and I’m by 
no means sure that it will — are you allowing for the feeling of the 
people ? They aren’t particularly interested in long-term strategy. 
Can you hold them in while Archidamus burns their holdings ? 
Can your reputation survive the charge of coward, the general 
who fights with words rather than a sword ? ’ 

‘ I have held them in the past : I can hold th^ w./. I am 

going to suspend all meetings of the General Assembly till further 
notice. The emergency warrants it, and we can deprive them of 
a focal point for their complaints by so doing.’ 

‘ The climax gf Athenian democracy. We might as well have 
kept our Kings. And don’t forget that your experience is as an 
admiral, not a general.’ 

‘ Enough people have reminded me of the fact.’ 

‘ I think not. Why else do you distrust your army so much ? ’ 

‘ I know its weaknesses,’ said Pericles. 

‘ Has it nt) compensating strength ? You pin your faith on 
the fleet. How can the fleet manoeuvre safely if Athens and the 
Piraeus are turned into an island fortress ? You’ve seen what has 
happened at Plataea.’ 

‘ There are some things about which you seem to be ill-instructed. 
How many men do you think we can afford to lose ? Why do you think 
the frontier forts haven’t been more strongly manned ? ’ 

‘ I wondered about that. The Spartans are notoriously weak 
in siege warfare.’ 

‘ Perhaps. But I don’t care to risk losing so many at one stroke.’ 

‘ If you don’t take some risks you’ll lose everything. You’re 
basing all your calculations on poor .'partan strategy. If they pro- 
duce one first-rate general — only one —we’ll be finished. Have you 
heard what Demosthenes has been saying ? ’ 

‘ I’m not in the habit of taking advice from my junior com- 
manders.’ 

‘ A great mistake. Demosthenes has some excellent ideas.’ 

‘ What does he suggest ? ’ 

‘ Firstly, the capture and fortifica* Ion of Cythera. To control 
an island off the Peloponnesian coast would enable us to attack 
Sparta in the same way as she will attack us. Secondly, to put a 
stronger garrison into all the frontier forts. It’ll be no great loss 
in men, and may hold up their attacks considerably. Thirdly, to 
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make as many raids in the Peloponnese as possible. Bum their 
villages. Incite the Helots to revolt.’ 

‘ I can’t take the risk.’ 

‘ Can’t you ? I’ll tell you why you can’t, then. You’re a poli- 
tician as well as a general. Every death will weaken your position 
at home. Isn’t that true ? And if you won’t risk your men in the 
forts of Attica, why are you leaving nearly four thousand of them 
to go on with ^ minor siege in a secondary field of operations miles 
from home ? It’s unimportant from a military point of view, and 
it’s costing us a talent a day to maintain them there.’ 

‘ It is essential that the siege of Potidaea should go on. The 
town is a vital link in our eastern communications. If we aban- 
doned it now the blo^^^ to our prestige would be .enormous,’ 

‘ I see. Prestige.’ 

Pericles said bitterly : ‘ No doubt you have your own reasons 
for wishing to see those four thousand back in Athens again.’ 

Aspasia gasped. Then she said, wearily : ‘ You’re your own 
worst enemy, aren't you ? Do as you please. I shall make no 
further suggestions.’ ^ •' 

Left to himself, Pericles brooded a long time in silence. What 
Aspasia had said had come as no news to him. His staff had 
reiterated it to him ; hints towards it were scrawFed on» every wall, 
contained in every bitter gibe of the playwrights and populace. 
From where he sat he could hear the crowded city humming like 
an angry swarm of bees, the burden of their complaint the eternal 
‘ Go out and fight.’ I have never yielded to mere public opinion 
yet, he thought. Now 1 can afford to less than ever. But the 
ceaseless current of hate and distrust was gradually sapping his 
strength. Presently he sent a runner in search of Hagnon. When 
the old general came, Pericles said, in a flat official voice : ‘ I am 
informed that Archidamus is gathering troops at the Isthmus. I 
suspect that because of his known friendship for me he may deli- 
berately overlook iny estates when he marches into Attica.’ 

Hagnon began to say something, but thought better of it. 

‘ I therefore wish it proclaimed,’ Pericles went on, ‘ that in the 
event of his doing so, I make a public bequest of all my properties 
to the Athenian people in perpetuity. Is that understood ? ’ 

Five years ago he would never have noticed what anyone said, 
thought Hagnon. He remembered Cleon’s speech, and the enthusi- 
asm with which it had been greeted. Aloud he said : ‘ I shall keep 
myself informed of' the progress of the Spartan army. If what you 
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anticipate takes place, 1 shall have your orders carried out utimedi* 
ately.’ He saluted and withdrew, without further comment. 


Archidamus had halted his army on the Megarian frontier i and 
now they were camped in the May sunlight, the smoke of their fires,, ; 
drifting up lazily into the blue sky. In front of him rose the low : 
rocky ridge of Mount Icarius ; and behind it the /plain of Attica. . 

For weeks now the allies had been pouring in to join him : 
Corinthians and Boeotians, detachments of light-armed troops from 
the West, they had come to swell the Spartan brigades, and had 
considerably delayed his advance in the process. As he waited 
now at the border, Archidamus did not alt«>gether regret this delay. 
He did not believe in this war ; he felt none of the animosity against 
Athens that had inflamed the younger generation. There had been 
a good deal of grumbling among his troops, who were athirst for a 
pitched battle and a glorious victory. But Archidamus knew the 
strength of his own authority, and took little notice. He made a 
brief and sSMier-like speech to his assembled troops, of which the 
watchword was discipline ; and then dispatched his aide-de-camp 
Melesippus to Athens in a last attempt to force a capitulation with- 
out battle*. This had provoked more discontent than almost any- 
thing else : even his own son Agis had rounded on him for his lack 
of spirit. But he had disregarded Agis’ shocked remonstrances, as 
he had disregarded everything else : and now he sat in the sun, 
brown and wrinkled, like an ancient lizard, screwing up his eyes in 
the glare of the sun, and n atrhing the dusty track that led over the 
hills to Athens. Somewhere in the camp a hearty war-song broke 
the stillness of the spring air. 

Presently a cloud of dust beca. ie visible towards the horizon ; 
and half an hour later Melesippus rode into camp. He ignored 
the shouted inquiries that greeted him from the tents, dismounted, 
and went straight to Archidamus. The old King rose to greet him. 

‘ I needn’t ask what success you had,’ Archidamus remarked ; 

* it’s written in your face.’ 

‘ I didn’t even get to the Assembly,’ said Melesippus. ‘ Pericles 
had passed a decree that no heraia or ambassador should be ad- 
mitted once we had marched to the Isthmus.’ 

Archidamus sighed. ‘ That was to be expected,’ he said. ‘ I 
know Pericles. What else ? ’ 

‘ They sent me away without audience. They even provided 
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me with an escort as far as the frontier to make sure that I com* 
municated with no one and learnt nothing of their dispositions. 
But from what I could see I think we have lost valuable time. The 
Athenians have been called in from the countryside to Athens. 
Their cattle and sheep have been shipped across to the island of 
Euboea.’ 

t 

Archidamus smiled : a sad smile. ‘ Can they move their corn 
or their olives i ’ he asked ; ‘ and once they are burnt, can they 
raise them again in a year ? ’ 

Melesippus shook his head. ‘ I gave them a message before I 
crossed the border. They promised to take it back to Pericles. 
It . . . seemed to amuse them.’ 

‘ What was it ? ’ 

‘ I said : “ This day will be the beginning of great misfortune 
for the Greeks.” ’ 

Archidamus stared at the hills, now shimmering in the sun. ‘ A 
true message,’ he observed briefly. He called to the officer who 
watched outside his tent. ‘ Tell the captains to prepare to march,’ 
he said. The officer saluted with alacrity. ‘ To Afnens ? ’ he 
asked. ‘No.’ Archidamus shook his head. ‘To* the fort of 
Oenoe. I don’t propose to have enemy positions left in my rear.’ 
The officer hesitated for an instant ; then saluted and* went out 
quickly. After a few minutes shouted orders could be heard, and 
with a rattle of arms the camp sprang to life. Melesippus and 
Archidamus watched the tents being struck and piled on to the 
baggage train. 

‘ Is this wise ? ’ asked Melesippus at length. ‘ Haven’t you tried 
their patience too far ? Oenoe is twenty miles to the north-west 
of Athens. W’hat possible danger could it constitute to us ? You 
know what they say of you in the camp, my lord ? ’ 

‘ I am the King. They may say what they will. In fact, I am 
going to give them something else to bite on. I would be grateful, 
Melesippus, if you would pass the order that when we come to 
attack in open country, the estates of Pericles are to be spared.’ 

‘ In the name of heaven, why ? They suspect you of pro- Athenian 
sympathies already.’ 

* Do they, indeed ? Then they must be more foolish than 1 gave 
them credit for being. I am an old man, Melesippus. When you 
reach my age you come to understand that war is a graver matter 
than mere patriotism, and that an honourable peace is worth more 
than an empty victory gained in anger. It has nothing to do with 
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national pride. We are a very proud nation. It may prove our 
undoing.’ 

‘ I would advise you, my lord, not to betray these sentiments to 
the Ephors.’ 

‘ Melesippus, do I have to explain myself? I am eighty years 
old. When you are such an age, it matters very little to you how 
death may come. I have made a gesture to an old friend. I have 
no doubt that he will anticipate it by abrogating jll his estates. 
It does not matter ; I have done what I wanted- You can tell the 
Ephors, if you like, that I did it to bring Pericles into disrepute with 
the Athenians, to taint him with the suspicion of pro-Spartan sym- 
pathies. They might even believe you. Despite their . . . sinister 
reputation, they, can be quite foolish at times.’ 

The officer who had been dispatched with Archidamus’ orders 
now returned and said : ‘ The camp is struck, sir. The army is 
ready to move. Shall I have your tent dismantled now ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Archidamus. ‘ I am ready.’ He watched the officer 
marching away, his heavy studded boots making doep impressions 
in the soft gfOund. ‘ I am ready,’ he repeated, almost to himself. 

An hour lafer the army had crossed the frontier. 


Axiochus to Alcibiades : written in Athens. 

‘ I have felt for some time that I have been neglecting you in 
your exile. If you choose not to come back to Athens when you 
can, I have no doubt there is a good reason, which as usual I won’t 
inquire into. In any case, Athens is no place to be in at the 
moment. From the Piraeus to the Acropolis one can’t walk abroad 
without treading on some filthy co» ntryman or his wife and brats. 
You’ve heard, I suppose, what Per :les has done. It’s sheer folly, 
of course. If your guardian had been anytliing but a sentimental 
idealist, he’d have drafted them abroad on active service or left 
them outside to shift for themselves. As it is, they’ve entirely 
paralysed the business of the City, and are doing nothing but stir 
up sedition against the Government. In this last, I must confess, 
I feel a certain sympathy with the 

‘ Neither I nor any man of decent blood and breeding wanted 
this war. I don’t hold with vulgar imperialism. P2xpansion brings 
more responsibility than profit ; and speaking for myself — you’re 
quite at liberty to call me an old reactionary if you like — I could 
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wish to sec the old days back again, when birth counted for more 
than money, and a civilised existence — for those who could apf>re- 
ciatc it — more than power or glory. Pericles was at least a 
gentleman ; but now he’s spread his pernicious ideas, every 
jumped-up tradesman thinks he can lead the State to victory and 
line his own pockets at the same time. However much I disapprove 
of the Olympian, to give him his due I don’t think he’s made any- 
thing persona^y out of his term of office. Though I shall be very 
surprised if someone doesn’t soon tr^ to prove that he has. In 
particular, look out for a tanner called Cleon. If I had my way 
the fellow would have been jailed months ago. 

* He’s the centre of all the trouble. The devil of it is, that if 
Pericles dies — and he’^ been looking dreadfully ;]! recently — the 
only man we have to put up against the tradesmen is Nicias. 

‘ Let us admit, then, that there’s no going back and the war has 
to be fought as well as it can be. No one’s satisfied even on that 
score. The Olympian seems to have lost his nerv'e completely. I 
never reckoned him a good general ; but the events of this year 
arc worse than 1 could have imagined. 

* Archidamus spent a surprising amount of time u viiig lu capture 
Oenoe. I'hat was a piece of luck for us. Most unexpected. It 
gave Pericles time to get his precious peasants <nsid^ the walls. 
Archidamus has been surprisingly dilatory over the whole campaign. 
But about the middle of May he brought his entire force almost 
under the walls of Athens. We could see the corn going up in 
flames, and hear their damned soldiers cutting down the olives. 
There was as near as not a riot in the City. Everyone was clamour- 
ing for the army to go out and fight. Even the army. The 
Olympian got them quiet somehow. He made one of his most 
plausible speeches. He said that trees would grow again after 
they’d been cut down, but not men. Someone in the crowd yelled 
out that a good olive took nearly as long to come to maturity as a 
man. But the Olympian won in the end. 

‘ Even so, everything was bearable compared to his latest effort. 
It happened only a day or two ago. You know the old custom of 
a public funeral for those who have fallen in the City’s service ? 
He decided to have one this year. On what grounds I can’t think. 
It’s been the sort of season’s campaigning that one ought to keep 
quiet about rather than commemorate. I suppose that was why 
he devoted the bulk of his speech to a recital of all his most cherished 
ideals, everything he would like Athens to be, and which she mostly 
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isn’t. It was a rather macabre occasion : chiefly because Bericles,, 
so obviously believed every word of what he was saying. As a' 
speech it was magnificent, the best I ever remember him making. 
Did you ever hear the rumour, by the way, that Aspasia writes 
them for him ? But to hear him going on about our versatility and 
manliness and addiction to the arts, while the army was snug inside 
the walls and you were kicking your heels outside Potidaea — ^the * 
sheer unreality of it passed all belief. But everybody enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly, even the women, who were told at the end that 
their best virtue was to remain untalked of, whether for good or ill. 
Probably Aspasia having her little joke. 

‘ I still find time — in case this letter had led you to imagine me 
metamorphosed^ into a scholarly recluse — for more congenial amuse- 
ments. There is always wine and a bed waiting for you whenever 
you come back.’ There was a postscript, scribbled across the foot 
of the roll : ‘ Please destroy this when you have read it.’ 

Now more than ever before Alcibiades longed to be back in 
Athens. For a time he stood in indecision. Then he shrugged 
his shoulde«, picked up shield and spear, and walked out to relieve 
the night w^tch. 


A.H.A, 


•I 
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CHAPTER 12 


A LL through the winter the swarming multitudes remained 
peimed within the narrow walls of the City, living where and 
JL Xas they could. The rain drove down on their makeshift 
shelters, hissing and steaming in the iforaziers they lit to keep out 
the biting cold, till the air was thick with smoke and the stench of 
charcoal. Day after day the sky showed leaden and grey ; the 
water scored channels through the alleys, and turned firm ground 
to a waste of mud. Clothes, bedding, the very supplies of corn 
became damp and mildewed ; the gutters were choked with sodden 
filth and rubbish. Then with the coming of spring the rain ceased 
and the weather turned warmer, and a fine haze of steam rose from 
the earth and hung about the houses. In May, when what crops 
were left were struggling to fruition, Archidamus led his army across 
the Isthmus again. Skirting the walls of the city they turned south, 
burning and pillaging as they went ; and the wear^ inhabitants 
watched them impotently from the watch-towers, as their glittering 
column drove a brown wedge of destruction across the plaip. Then, 
within a week of their coming, without any warning, a deadlier 
enemy struck at the very heart of Athens. 

There had been epidemics of plague before, but this was different. 
It had started in the mountains of Ethiopia, so the rumour went : 
thence it had swept through Egypt, and had been brought from 
there to the Piraeus by sea. A surprised doctor, called to the bed- 
side of a delirious sailor, had recognised the symptoms : the 
inflammation in the eyes, the hoarseness and sneezing, the fetid 
breath and sickness, the burning heat raging through the body. 
In fear and trembling he brought his news to the magistrates. The 
city must be evacuated at once, he told them. They dismissed 
him contemptuously. A week later both the sailor and he were 
dead ; and of the magistrates who had interviewed him, two 
were desperately ill. It was too late now to take any action 
at all. 

The disease swept through the cramped hovels and crowded 
streets like a forest fire. Nearly all the surgeons died during the 
first onset from contact with infected cases ; whole families perished 
alone in their houses for want of friends to venture near them, and 
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lay for days unwept and unburied. Hysteria and depression 
gripped the survivors. For the first few days they crowded the 
temples in an attempt at intercession ; but soon it became dear 
that pious and impious were doomed alike, and prayer was useless* 
The hand of Apollo, god of famine and plague, rested heavily on the 
City ; and men remembered the old proverb which foretold that 
a Dorian war should come, and with it destruction. From that^ 
moment their mood changed ; and the whole of Ati|jens abandoned 
itself to a frantic and nev’^er-ending orgy. Drunkards stumbled 
among the dead, waving bottles and yelling bawdy songs ; women 
surrendered to the first man they met in the street, neither knowing 
nor caring whether he were diseased or no. The vultures and 
buzzards that normally to be seen cijcling above the Market 
or fighting over scraps of offal in the gutters had all vanished. The 
few that had pounced on these tainted bodies had died with them. 
All day and night the funeral pyres flared, and the mingled stench 
of burnt and decaying flesh hung like a pall over the city. The 
wind blew it to the Spartan camp, and deserter confirmed the 
fearful me^feage it brought ; and soon Archidamus, in fear for his 
men’s lives, Imoved on to the south, to the hill country around the 
silver-mines of Lauriuin. 

For days Perteles sat alone in his house, bereft alike of action and 
thought. This crowning blow seemed at first to have paralysed 
his faculties entirely, Of Aspasia he saw little. Regardless of 
decorum (though in this she had the example of the entire city 
before her) and of her own life, she spent day after day in the streets 
and encampments, comforting the dying and consoling their rela- 
tives, seeing that orphaned children were cared for and the many 
unclaimed bodies burnt and buried. For the sick neither she nor 
anyone could provide any help. At first Pericles had remonstrated 
with her for needlessly exposing herself. When she came in one 
evening, her hair loose, her face streaked with filth, her dress dis- 
ordered and stained with sweat, he said : 

‘ What’s the use ? These men are past saving. The disease 
must take its course. There’s nothing anyone can do : why should 
you throw away your own life ? ’ 

She said wearily : ‘ Because I Ic responsible for what’s happen- 
ing. I warned you months ago. I should have done more than 
warn. If these poor wretches had been left outside the walls, at 
least they would have had a chance to survive. Now they’re caught 
like rats in a trap.’ 
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* The people talk of the wrath of Dorian Apollo descending on 
us. I can ^most believe such wild words now.’ 

* Gan you shufRe off the blame so easily ? Is it a god who 
packed the City like a box, till disease and contagion were 
inevitable ? ’ 

* This could not have been foreseen,* said Pericles. 

Aspasia wiped her forehead. ‘ God knows 1 can’t find it in my 
heart to blame ,vou,’ she said. ‘ No man ever thinks of such things 
until they strike him. And then . . . he blames the gods.’ In 
the fading light she looked old and tired. ‘ If you can’t do anything 
else, you must go on with the war. You must give the people 
something to think about, to hold on to.’ She took him by the 
sleeve and led him to tlje window. In the fading Ught the fiames 
were beginning to spring up here and there, glowing fiercely close 
at hand, twinkling with illusory cheerfulness towards the Piraeus. 
Thick oily smoke climbed slowly into the sky. The evening breeze 
brought to their nostrils the stink of rotting flesh and burning bones. 
A low continuous wail of agony and sorrow murmured behind the 
crackling of the fires, broken intermittently by the Mgh animal 
shriek of some wretched victim in his death throes. If seemed as if 
Athens were a sick beast, rent by spasm after uncontrollable spasm, 
spewing up its lifeblood as the poison gripped its^ entrails. 

‘ Arc you going to sit idle here for ever ? ’ asked Aspasia fiercely. 
‘ There are still plenty of men and troops untouched. Get them 
out of Athens before they die too. And show some control in the 
City itself. Don’t you realise that all law and order has been 
abandoned ? We might be barbarians from what I’ve seen in the 
last day or two. Bodies are lying about unburied. Slaves are 
breaking into wine-shops, drinking and looting. No woman is 
safe on the streets, and few of them care whether they’re safe or 
not.’ 

Pericles stared out at the scene of desolation for a long time in 
silence. Then he said : ‘ I shall go out and sec for myself. It 
shall never be said that I failed in my duty. You are right to bring 
me to my senses. A commander cannot . . . allow himself personal 
emotions that affect his responsibilities. All that can be done 
will be done.’ With a gesture of decision he wrapped himself in 
a heavy cloak and called to a slave for a torch. When the boy 
brought it, white*faced and trembling, Pericles took it from him 
and said : ‘ Get back to your quarters. I wish for no attendant. 
I a;ni going out alone.’ Then, without a word to Aspasia, he 
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stepped into the road and walked slowly and steadily tow^rdk the. 
centre of the City. ^ 

The loathsome stench made him heave involuntarily, and he held ; 
up a corner of his cloak to his nose. He passed a body sprawled . 
in the gutter. It was defaced and swollen, and a cart had driven 
over it. The ribs were crushed in a broad red track where the 
wheel had passed. He could not tell whether it was a man or a* 
woman. Further on a shriek of laughter greeted him, and a 
drunken woman, half-naked, pulled herself tipsily from under the 
man she was with — an equally drunken Thracian slave — and peered 
at the worn, horror-struck face beneath the torch. 

‘ It’s the Olympian himself . . she croaked. ‘ Come and 
join us, Olympian.’ Suddenly her voice^ changed. ‘ I had two 
sons,’ she said, her eyes glazed and staring. ‘ I brought them up 
to believe that Athens was the greatest city on earth . . . and 
Pericles the greatest man. Where are they now ? I’ll tell you, 
Olympian. One of them’s dead at Potidaea, and the other’s here. 
Stinking for lack of a friend to bury him, along wMi my husband.’ 
Her voice rt>sc to a shriek, and she tore at her breasts with her nails. 

‘ And this isf what I bore children for. . . . Murderer ! Mur- 
derer ! ’ She choked abruptly : a spasm shook her, her face 
turned green, and she began to vomit. Pericles turned away. All 
through this interlude the Thracian had behaved as if no one were 
there. As Pericles walked on, his grunting passion could be heard 
mingling with the woman’s hysterical sobs. 

Hardly of his own volition Pericles found himself at length in the 
Market. A party were dicing and drinking by the light of an 
enormous pyre on whicii several bodies were burning. In the 
shadowy arcades rose the sound of desperate love-making. As the 
General watched, two men uncv remoniously slung yet another 
body on the flames to join those aL eady there. He looked around. 
It was impossible to tell which of these contorted figures were alive 
or dead. A tattered creature stumbled past croaking for water. 
No one took any notice. With a bubbling scream the wretch flung 
himself into a cistern, crying out to be rid of the fire that was raging 
in his belly. He thrashed around in the water for a while, and 
then was still. Many of the men vw-re soldiers. Pericles drew his 
cloak about him and passed through the King’s Colonnade towards 
the Council Chamber. 

‘ Endure y my heart he said aloud : ‘ a still worse thing have you 
endured.^ 
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He found Hagnon in hb house, dining alone. He flung off his 
cloak and sat down. Hagnon stared at him, surprised. 

‘ Give me some wine,’ said Pericles. He drained a goblet at one 
draught, and refilled it himself. 

Hagnon said : ‘ Are you well ? We heard rumours that you 
were , . , sick. Your slaves wouldn’t let anyone visit you.’ 

* On my orders. I wished to be alone. What has been done 
in my absence^ * 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ 

Hagnon looked at him thoughtfully. ‘ To take action requires 
a session of the Council,’ he said. ‘ You have had all meetings 
vetoed till further notice.’ 

Pericles frowned. ‘ There is a good deal that requires no Council 
meetings,’ he said. ‘ The City has become thoroughly demoralised. 
I want a body of police organised — free men, not slaves : you can 
use the army if you want to — ^to see that all bodies are burnt as 
soon as they are dead, and disposed of outside the walls. All fresh 
cases of sickness are to be notified as soon as they occurs Extreme 
penalties are to be summarily administered to anyoni — anyone, do 
you hear me ? — found fouling the water supply, or drunk in the 
streets, or engaged . . . in public immoral conduct.* Is that clear ? ’ 

Hagnon stared at his wine. ‘ Yes : quite clear,’ he said. ‘ Am 
I to take it that a Council meeting will be called tomorrow ? ’ 

‘ Certainly. I shall propose these measures in person. I have 
only myself to blame. It has become only too apparent that no 
one here except myself is capable of any sort of initiative.’ 

Hagnon thought : It means nothing to him at all except an 
administrative problem. And yet — is he so insensitive ? What 
has he been thinking for the last week ? Aloud he said : ‘ There 
are other things I think you should consider. Forgive me if I speak 
frankly. There has been considerable feeling against you, I know 
that in such an extremity people will talk wildly. But the populace 
is in an ugly mood. It is most dangerous when it is afraid ; and 
at this moment it is very much afraid.’ 

‘ I came here alone,’ said Pericles quietly ; ‘ I think I know 
what the people are feeling.’ 

* They blame you not only for the plague, but what produced 
it, as they maintain — this policy of keeping the whole population 
shut inside the walls. There has been talk of a public impeach- 
ment.’ 
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* By whom?* 

‘ Cleon is the prime mover behind it. I don’t think he will 
bring the charge himself. He has two associates whom I fancy 
he will brief when the time comes.’ 

‘ How do you know all this ? ’ asked Pericles. 

‘ Our agents’ reports are still coming in. All the latest news has 
been sent to you.’ Hagnon looked faintly surprised. 

‘ I have read none of it.’ 

‘ Then you were probably unaw^are that the Spartan army has 
gone home. They were afraid of being infected, I am told. I 
would suggest that the most imperative thing at the moment is to 
take action now they are away.’ Was there a hint of irony in his 
voice ? ‘ An attack on the Peloponnese would do much to relieve 

the state of mind prevailing in the (.<ity. ^ There is a general belief 
that nothing is being done, or likely to be ; that the Spartans will 
destroy the land while the plague destroys our men, and that the 
war will end without a battle having been fought.’ 

‘ I am told that one of the symptoms of this dise«Lse is an incurable 
melancholy,’ said Pericles drily. 

‘ Even if ihat were all, isn’t it necessary to combat it ? Do you 
imagine that pure logic can bring us victory ? I beseech you, listen 
to me. ^end <his expedition. Take as many men on it as you 
can before they are infected.’ 

‘ Take ? ’ queried Pericles, frowning. 

‘ It would be best if you commanded in person. While feeling is 
running so high it might be impolitic for you to remain here. By 
the time you return victorious public indignation may have sub-^ 
sided.’ He hesitated. ‘ In any case,’ he concluded, ^ such a step 
could do you nothing but good. You know, of course, what the 
playwrights and lampoonists hi* /e been saying.’ 

‘ Hermippus ? ’ said Pericles, and quoted : 

0 King of the Satyrs^ why will you not 

Take the spear in your handy and abandon the brave 

11 ^ords that you wage the war with ? 

‘ Precisely.’ 

Pericles thought for a momen* Then he said : ‘ I think your 
plan has much to recommend it. How many heavy-armed troops 
can we dispose of now ? ’ 

‘ About eight thousand : perhaps more.’ 

Pericles said : ‘ Four thousand will be enough.’ 
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‘ Where will you go?* 

‘ Epidaurus. If we can capture it we shall have a port in the 
Argolid/ 

It was on the tip of Hagnon’s tongue to raise Demosthenes’ pro- 
posal for the occupation of Cythera, but he restrained himself. 

‘ Even supposing you take . Epidaurus — and it’s very heavily 
ibrtified — can you hold it with infantry alone ? ’ 

‘ I had thought of that. How many old galleys have we got laid 
up in the port unfit for war-service ? ’ 

* About a hundred.’ 

‘ Good. Take fifty of them, have the benches knocked out and 
stalls put in, and we can use them as horse transports.’ Pericles 
calculated for a moment. ‘ Allow six horses, their equipment and 
riders, and enough forage to last them the voyage, to each ship,’ he 
said. ‘ That means we can take three hundred. It should be enough.’ 

‘ What about the other four thousand ? Are you going to leave 
them in Athens for defence ? ’ 

‘ No,* said Pericles decisively. ‘ You’re going to take them.* 

‘ Where ? ’ 

‘ To Potidaea.’ 

‘ But* there are enough troops tied up there as it is.’ 

* Exactly. The sooner the place is taken — and k must-be taken 
— the better. In a sense you’ll be going as a replacement. I’m 
recalling Phormio. His sixteen hundred men should be enough 
to fortify Athens.’ 

* When do you wish me to sail ? ’ asked Hagnon. 

‘ Immediately after me. But wait till Phormio returns to relieve 
you. You can use the intervening time to restore order in the 
City. I will arrange for this task to be placed in your hands.* 

‘ And when are you leaving yourself ? ’ 

‘ As soon as possible. Perhaps within two days, if the arrange- 
ments can be made.’ He drained his wine. ‘ Good-night,’ he 
said abruptly, and was gone. 

Hagnon sat for a long time listening to the tumult outside. 
Then he poured himself another cup of wine, drank it quickly, 
and went to bed. 


Alcibiades and Adeimantus watched Hagnon’s troops disembark- 
ing with the lazy indifference born of long campaigning experience. 
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Both had changed a good deal in the two years they had spmt~ 
abroad. Adeimantus was swarthier than ever, his skin the colour 
of a walnut, his beard a luxuriant blue-black. Alcibiades^ blond 
hair, on the other hand, was bleached almost white by sun and salt ; 
his rangy coltish ness had filled out ; and the puckered scar running 
down his left cheek gave him a curiously distinguished air. He lay 
on his stomach on the springy grass, shading his eyes with his hands ' 
against the glare of the midday sun. 

Each galley discharged its complement in turn ; *they splashed 
through the shallows to the narrow shelving beach, looking around 
nervously as if expecting an attack from the bushes. Archestratus 
and some of his senior officers were there to meet them. 

‘ This is more promising,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ They’ve brought 
some siege equipment.’ He pointed to whfere a score of men were 
niana'uvring a large battering-ram ashore. Others were carrying 
scaling ladders. ‘ It looks as if Hagnon means business.’ 

‘ A bit late in the day,* said Adeimantus. ‘ Since Phormio 
enforced the sea blockade they haven’t been able to^get any supplies 
into the to*vn. I’ve heard they’ve been reduced to eating the 
dogs.’ 

Hagnon’s troops had by now joined a detachment of the besiegers 
stationed on the •seaward end of the earth\vorks, and an animated 
discussion was taking place. The two young men strolled over to 
hfAr the latest news from Athens. 


Hagnon’s first attack failed ; and within a week it became 
appallingly clear that the troops he had brought from Athens were 
infected. The camp had not even the scanty medical equipment 
available in the City, and the vetc .'an besiegers learnt at first hand 
the nature of the calamity they had hitherto avoided. Under a 
blazing August sun, short of water, the salt from the sea-winds 
scouring them pitilessly, they died in their hundreds. It was impos- 
sible to bur\^ them in the hard ground, and there was not enough 
timber to build them funeral pyres. Accordingly they were 
thrown into the sea ; and their white and swollen bodies, half- 
picked by fish, drove backwards forwards with the tides, and 
w'ere fought over by screaming gulls. Another attack was out of 
the question. After a month Hagnon had lost more than a thousand 
of his original force, and decided to evacuate the position, leaving 
behind the veteran corps he had come to assist. 
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But when he set sail, one lowering September morning, and 
headed across the Thermaic Gulf to the coast of Magnesia on the 
first stage of his voyage home, Alcibiades went with him. 


Badly mauled, the plague raging among his men, Pericles limped 
* back to Athens from Epidaurus. He summoned the Assembly the 
day after his decimated fleet anchored in the Piraeus, to be greeted 
by the ironic cheers and angry n^urmurings of a near-mutinous 
dockside crowd. The expedition had been a complete failure, and 
there was no disguising the fact ; it had done him considerably 
more harm than good. Athens during his absence had been 
reduced to some sort of order ; if the ravages of the plague had not 
been checked, at least there were visible signs of action. Hagnon 
had done his work well. But no policing could crush the slowly 
mounting tide of hysteria that the events of the past few weeks had 
provoked. In the Port or the City, everywhere Pericles was aware 
of glances of hatred, of knots of men talking in whispers at street 
corners, who became silent as he passed by. * 

Despite the confusion that still reigned, the Assembly was well 
attended. Pericles had expected some sort of angry demonstration 
when he stepped forward to speak ; instead he v/as greeted by a 
silence that was considerably more unpleasant. He seemed, how- 
ever, unaffected by it. 

‘ Your indignation at me,’ he began smoothly, ‘ did not take me 
unawares : I knew the reasons for it. Why have I called this 
Assembly ? First, to remind you of certain facts which you may have 
forgotten. Secondly, to protest against any unreasonable annoy- 
ance you may feel at me, or any excessive depression that your 
sufferings may have induced.’ A growl of anger ran round the 
assembled multitude. There were no words distinguishable ; it 
seemed merely an inarticulate protest against these well-worn and 
complacent phrases. 

‘ I believe that private citizens benefit more from the greatness 
of the State than from any individual well-being that carries public 
shame in its wake. However affluent a man may be, if his country 
is ruined he is ruined with it. But if the State flourishes, it can 
always preserve any unlucky individual.’ A voice shouted from 
the crowd : ‘ Do you think Athens is flourishing, Olympian ? * and 
was immediately drowned in a roar of laughter. ‘ You’ve ruined 
us fast enough,’ called another : ‘ you can’t help yourself, let alone 
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anyone else.* ‘ What were you doing at Epidaurus, General ? 
Discussing philosophy ? ’ 

For two or three minutes pandemonium reigned. When at last 
Pericles could get a hearing again, he resumed his speech exactly 
where he had left off, with no reference to his interrupters what- 
soever. They were puzzled by such cavalier treatment, and he got 
through the rest of his speech more or less untroubled. He only * 
once referred to the plague, and then in the most general terms. 

‘ The hand of Heaven,’ he cried, ‘ must be suffered with resigna- 
tion ; that of the enemy with courage.. Thus it was in Athens in 
time gone by ; and I should be sorry to see it changed today.’ His 
listeners gasped and said nothing. There was really nothing to 
say. He ended .with a rhetorical flourish, calling upon them to face 
the future with courage. Only then did a yell of execration burst 
from their throats, that rang round the City and was faintly audible 
in the port five miles away. In silence Pericles descended from the 
rostrum and made his way out, thickly hedged about with Thracian 
guards. After this speech everyone knew thaf^his prosecution 
would only*be a matter of time. 

In fact it did not come till Hagnon returned from Potidaea, his 
ship-loads of sick and dying a mute witness to yet another enterprise 
that had wretchedly failed. As soon as he landed he went to see 
Pericles. He found him at home, looking feverish and worn, and 
coughing a good deal when he talked. 

When he had heard Hagnon’s account of doings at Potidaea, 
Pericles smiled and said : ‘ We neither of us seem to have found 
particular favour with the Gods, do we ? ’ 

Hagnon shook his head. ‘ The people accuse us of plain 
inefficiency.’ 

‘ Could we have allowed for t ic plague? Hagnon, there are 
times when I ask my.self wdiy I h^ve spent a life in public service. 

I have worn out my strength in working for Athens ; and now when 
I need support more than ever before, she turns against me.’ 

‘ There is going to be a prosecution, then ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Cleon is behind it, of course. But he’s using rather 
different tactics from what I expected. He’s got hold of a priest to 
bring the charge : he’s going to i ^ake a religious issue out of it.’ 

‘ The burden of it being, I suppose, that you have misappro- 
priated the Goddess’s funds.’ 

* Exactly. And in the strictly technical sense I suppose I have. 
What the fools can’t see is that if F hadn’t spent it on wliat 



I did, a Spartan garrison would be on the AcropcSis at this 
moment.* 

* You can hardly expect dispassionate thinking from a large body 
of people just now. And you can’t really blame Cleon and his 
party for taking advantage of it.* 

‘ Is this a time for party politics ? * asked Pericles. He coughed 
* violently and wiped his forehead. ‘ But never mind about that. 
The fact is th^t this charge is coming up within the next few days, 
and it seems there is nothing that be done about it.’ 

Hagnon said seriously : ‘ You know what the maximum penalty 
is on a religious charge of this sort ? ’ 

‘ Of course. Cleon’s not the man to let such a chance .slip. 
He’s proposing that the^ trial should take place before a special jury 
with ballot-slips specially dedicated on the Goddess’s altar.’ 

* Ingenious if blatant. Is there any possible chance of presenting 
accounts that the Assembly will pass ? ’ 

‘ None whatsoever, I’m afraid.’ 

‘ In that case,* said Hagnon, ‘ our only chance is to get the trial 
transferred to a normal jury, and press for a fine. Theilb’s no doubt 
what verdict they’ll bring.’ 

‘No.* 

‘ I think, too, that if a fairly large fine is exactrtl, public feeling 
will probably be satisfied. But I am afraid you will also be deposed 
from your command.* Pericles stared at him incredulously. ‘ It’s 
the least you can expect. On the other hand, after everybody’s had 
time to cool down, they’ll probably realise that you’re indispensable.* 

‘ I only hope that may not be too late.’ 

‘ The campaigning season is practically over,* said Hagnon as 
cheerfully as he could. ‘ I doubt whether anything important can 
be done during the winter months. For the immediate present, 
though, I must think how this trial is to be arranged. It’s a difficult 
business. I must have help.’ 

‘ If money is any use ’ 

‘ No, it’s not that sort of a problem. Enough public opinion of 
an influential sort must be won over to sway the Assembly. I think 
Nicias is probably my man. He doesn’t count for much in a 
general way, but he has a large number of powerful friends. And 
no one can question his piety or good faith.* 

‘ True enough. Very well. I leave it in your hands.* 

Hagnon hesitated and then said : ‘ I brought young Alcibiades 
back with me.* 
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* Did you ? * Pericles* voice was calm and uninterested* 

‘ I don’t know what the reason is for your quarrel with him/ 
Hagnon said, with painful honesty, ‘ but at the moment you need 
all the friends you can get. Alcibiades has the makings of a fine 
general and statesman in him. His record as a soldier at Potidaea 
was excellent. He is a man I would rather have as a friend than 
an enemy.’ He paused. ‘ Shall I tell him to come and see you ? * 
‘ Hagnon : I respect you as a friend ; I am grajeful for what 
you arc doing for me ; but I would take it as a favour if you would 
refrain from meddling in my private affairs.’ 

‘ I’m sorry. But I still believe I’m right.’ Pericles said nothing ; 
and Hagnon took his leave. 


As Alcibiades walked through the streets of the port, all at first 
seemed much as usual. Trade, at any rate, was undiminished : 
money was still more powerful than the fear of death, he thought, 
as he watched the big foreign merchantmen loading up at the 
quayside, ft was only gradually that the true situation became 
apparent : a wine-shop that he had frequented now silent 
and boarded-up ; two men carrying a rough makeshift coffin 
through the streets, and people making way for them as they 
passed. 

Then, as he trudged up the five mile road to the City, he came 
upon the new mushroom town that had sprung up since his depar- 
ture : row upon row of ramshackle hovels and tents, interspersed 
with smoking fires and hucksters’ stalls. Here men seemed too 
weary or dispirited even to talk. They sat in the autumn sunshine, 
gazing at nothing. Inaction hung heavy over this slumberous 
warren. Only here and there rosi the thin keening cry of despair 
that told of another death. It was then that he missed the familiar 
birds of prey in the sky. 

He passed slowly along the familiar road, his heavily-shod feet 
ringing on the flags. He noticed that many of the tombs by the 
roadside were falling into disrepair from neglect. At the Piraeus 
gate into the City he was challenged by the sentries : at first sight 
they failed to recognise him. When iliey did they greeted him with 
enthusiasm, plying him with questions about the siege. But he 
gave them brief and absentminded answers ; and after a moment 
left them, walking as if in a dream down the broad thoroughfare 
through the Smiths’ Quarter. As he passed inside he noticed the 
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tents erected on the city walls ; and all the way across Athens he 
had almost to light his way through crowds of farmer and field 
workers who thronged the streets. The gutters were piled high 
with refuse, and the smell was abominable. 

Axiochus greeted him warmly. Neither war nor plague seemed 
to have affected either him or his establishment. He was paler than 
Alcibiades remembered him, with the unhealthy pallor of the 
drunkard wh<j spends most of his time indoors. He embraced his 
nephew warmly, and sent his slaves, scurrying for washing water, 
wine, and the evening meal. 

‘ I won’t bore you by asking about the campaign,’ he said. 
‘ Let me bore you instead.’ 

Alcibiades sat down and stretched out his legs. / Thanks for the 
consideration. What’s been happening since you wrote ? You 
have the air of a man with a secret.’ 

Axiochus smiled almost deprecatingly. ‘ I must confess I’ve been 
busy,’ he admitted. ‘ I suppose you’ve heard about Pericles ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Hagnon told me. When’s the trial ? ’ 

* It’s fixed for the day after tomorrow.’ 

‘ What do you think the result will be ? ’ 

‘ No doubt at all,’ said Axiochus emphatically. ‘ He’s as guilty 
as he could be. There’s a strong body of opinion against him, 
anyway. The verdict’s a foregone conclusion.’ 

Alcibiades eyed his uncle thoughtfully. ‘ One gathers you don’t 
disapprove.’ 

‘ Disapprove ? Why should I ? The man’s a public danger. 
Ruining Athens. All these fanatics are the same ; they never know 
when to stop.’ 

The slave came in with a large flagon of wine and poured out 
two measures. For a moment or so uncle and nephew drank in 
silence, watching one another carefully. Then Axiochus went on : 
‘ I told you a good deal of what I thought in my letter. By the 
way, I hope you destroyed it ? ’ 

Alcibiades nodded without replying. Axiochus stared at the 
scarred, impassive face. ' You’ve grown up a good deal since I saw 
you last,* he said at length. 

‘ You’ve changed somewhat yourself.’ The young man’s voice 
was wary. 

Axiochus suddenly burst out : ‘ Good God, man ! Are you 
standing up for Pericles ? You haven’t any particular reason to be 
grateful to him.’ 
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‘ No. But I*m not a complete fool. I’m not going to argue 
about the rights or wrongs of this war. The only thing that matters 
for the moment is winning it.’ 

‘ You’re not as clever as I thought you were. Haven’t you con- 
sidered the possibility of a negotiated peace ? ’ 

‘ Of course. But Sparta will never negotiate with Pericles. The 
Spartans know too well what he stands for.’ 

‘ Doesn’t that suggest anything to you ? ’ asked ^iochus. 

Alcibiades said softly : ‘ I see. A revolution.’ 

‘ That’s rather a crude word. Should we say the transfer of the 
government to the responsible members of the community ? ’ 

‘ My dear uncle : you accused me a moment ago of lack of 
cleverness, but you’re dealing entirely in abstractions yourself For 
all practical purposes Pericles is Athens. *If he’s deposed there’ll 
be complete chaos. None of his own followers have the calibre to 
succeed him. Cleon and his group are only waiting for the chance 
to seize power. And you sit here plotting to restore an oligarchy. 
Haven’t you got any practical sense at all ? ’ 

Axiochus«said : ‘ Cleon has been very useful to us. We have 
had no part in Pericles’ impeachment. All we have to do is to 
wait for the chaos and take advantage of it.’ 

‘ I suppose it was you who sent those envoys to Sparta asking for 
terms ? ’ 

‘Yes. Our journey was not so entirely profitless as you may 
have been led to believe.’ 

‘ I thought you had no sympathy with Sparta ? ’ 

‘ My dear Alcibiades, in a situation like this one has to take what 
help one can for what one believes in.’ 

‘ I quite agree with you. But I don’t happen to believe that 
every oligarch is of your . . . ren- ^rkable qualities. I don’t think 
an oligarchic government would .uake the least difference to the 
country.’ 

‘ If you want neithei an oligarchy nor a democracy, what do you 
want ? ’ 

‘ A government of the men best qualified to rule. I’m not inter- 
ested in political distinctions.’ 

Axiochus sighed. ‘Are you siil: nursing that old delusion? 
Who do you think’ll agree with you ? ’ 

‘ Anyone who has any sanity left in him. Pericles was going in 
the right direction, but he failed as a practical commander.’ 

‘ I see. You too are deluded by the myth of empire, are you ? 
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Do you forget the blood that runs in your veins ? Have you no 
sense of loyalty ? ’ 

‘ Loyalty to what ? ’ 

Axiochus shook his head. ‘ You take after your ancestors,’ he 
observed. ‘ And what happened to them ? They had a genius 
for getting themselves ostracised. Don’t be a fool. Not everyone 
has your . . . dispassionateness. You’ve got to make concessions 
to get what yqp want. You have to fight under some kind of flag.* 
‘ Not I.’ 

* Then there’s no more to be said. Tm sorry.’ 

* I’m sorry too,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ I’m very fond of you. I’d 
like to be able to support you whole-heartedly. But I can’t.’ 

‘ You may change your mind. I shan’t hold tjiis conversation 
against you.’ 

For the first time Alcibiades smiled. ‘ Yes,’ he said, in an amiable 
voice, ‘ I may change my mind. And don’t worry about my 
respecting your confidences. I shan’t go to the Council and 
denounce you.’ 

‘ I didn’t think you would,’ said Axiochus, ‘ but it wcfaldn’t profit 
you much if you did. There’s no evidence for any such charge, 
and even today Athens isn’t too kindly disposed towards informers. 
Especially those with your , , . peculiar record. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ I mean Aspasia,’ said Axiochus brutally. 

There was a short silence. Then Alcibiades smiled again. ‘ I 
think I’ll go to bed,’ he said. 


Cleon sat in a small dark tavern near the docks with a bottle of 
Thracian wine in front of him. On the other side of the table 
was a tall, heavily-built man, with the big hands and clear eyes of 
a countryman. Apart from them the tavern was empty. They 
were conversing in low tones. 

‘ I don’t know how he managed it, Lysicles,’ said Cleon, and spat 
on the floor in disgust. His voice away from the platform was 
not unpleasant : hard and quick, but with a humorous edge to it. 
‘ We had it all arranged.’ 

Lysicles said : ‘ If he hadn’t got the case transferred to a civil 
jury he’d be dead by now, instead of merely out of office.’ 

‘ And a fine matters nothing to him.’ 

Lysicles shook his head. ‘ No. In the cirumstances I don’t see 
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why wc shouldn’t strike now. He’s out of power. There’s no one 
fit to take his place. What could be better ? ’ 

‘ I’ve made one error of judgment. I have no intention of making 
another. If we try to seize power and fail, it may be years before 
we get another chance. Public memory is notoriously short here. J 
Tve no doubt that in a month or so the people will be crying to^:; 
have Pericles back. I don’t put a scrap of trust in their change ’ 
of heart. I’ve seen them change too often. Besides, if we’re 
patient, our work will be done for us.’ 

‘ How do you mean ? ’ 

‘ By Pericles* death.’ 

‘ Pericles could live another twenty years.’ 

Cleon looked round to make sure they ^ould not be overheard, 
and said : * He has the plague. One of our men found out from a 
slave of his who was in the room when his doctor was attending 
him.’ 

‘ What? He’s as well as you or I.’ 

^ You’re^ wrong. It’s not the ordinary kind of attack. It’s 
latent — lingering. It’ll kill him off slowly.’ 

‘ How long ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps another year. No more. Now do you understand 
me ? Wliy should we risk everything now on a doubtful chance 
when in twelve months’ time the power wall fall into our, 
hands ? ’ 

‘ You’re very confident of your information,’ said Lysicles. 

‘ You were sure enough that w'e should get him condemned to 
death. Are you any r. -re certain of this ? ’ 

‘ I have complete trust in my informant.’ 

‘ I hope you’re justified. By the way, how did Pericles get the 
jury changed ? ’ 

‘ It wasn’t Pericles ; it was Hagnon. Surprising. I suppose it 
was the moderate in him that won them.’ 

® He certainly had some odd fish to deal with,’ said Lysicles, 
grinning ; ‘ Nicias, for e.xample.’ 

‘ That old maid . . . But I agree. One mustn’t under- 
estimate people. Nicias is poterually dangerous. Not for what 
he can do himself, which is negligible, but the public support he 
can raisfe. In fact, now I come to think of it, Nicias is very 
dangerous indeed.’ 

‘ Why ? ’ 

* Don’t you see ? Everyone knows he’s marked out as Pericles’ 
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successor. But no one in the City, I should imagine, is under the 
delusion that he’s another Pericles himself. Tell me, Lysicles, how 
would you describe him ? ’ 

Lysicles considered. ‘ Nervous, superstitious, conservative to the 
point of lunacy, a coward, and underneath it all very much scared 
•of the war.’ 

‘ Exactly. He’d make no sort of a general at all, and he’s afraid 
of his deficiendes becoming public, apart from anything else. But 
that doesn’t prevent him from rema.ining inordinately ambitious. 
Once that wretched little secretary of his put the idea into his head 
there was no stopping him. Now doesn’t all that suggest anything 
to you ? ’ 

‘ Gods,’ said Lysiclesp ‘ Axiochus and his oligafrclis.’ 

‘ What else ? Axiochus is a damned aristocrat, but he has a 
shrewd brain. Nicias’Jl be a gift from heaven for him. A blind 
man couldn’t miss it. As soon as Pericles is dead Axiochus will 
approach Nicias for a coalition. Nicias will hardly refuse. He’s 
an aristocrat himself ; and besides, it’ll solve all his prob- 
lems at a stroke. The people will hail him as their deliverer 
from war. He won’t be called upon to — er — exert himself in 
the field. And Axiochus will be only too glad to leave him 
the official plums : he’s oddly devoid of that kind of ambition 
himself.’ 

‘ It’s an ugly situation. I don’t know if we’re right to neglect 
the opportunity we’ve got. Supposing w^e are, what immediate 
action do you propose ? ’ 

Cleon took a long pull at his wine before replying. ‘ We have 
to work very much in the dark,’ he said at length. ‘ What I’ve 
suggested may not happen. You may be right : Pericles may 
never get back into power. But I still believe that we’ve got to 
act on the assumption that he will. I’m rather more sure about 
Axiochus and Nicias. That seems inevitable. In which case the 
aristocratic party will be to all intents and purposes the same as the 
peace party. I don’t count, the farmers. All they can do is influ- 
ence the voting.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t be too sure of that.’ 

‘ It’s a chance that has to be taken. The only thing we can do 
is to try and split them.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said Lysicles. ‘ But how ? Are there any of them 
who’ll listen to you ? ’ 

‘ There may be one,’ remarked Cleon, smiling. 
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* Who ? ’ _ 

* The young Alcibiades. He came back from Potidaea with 
Hagnon.* 

‘ But that’s absurd. He’s only a boy.’ 

‘ He’s twenty-two. He’s good-looking, popular, and remarkably 
ambitious. He’s got no particular cause to love the Olympian,, 
but he shares his dreams of military conquest.’ Cleon paused, and 
then said : ‘ Don’t make any mistake about it : if Nicias does step 
into Pericles’ shoes, it’ll be all we can do to prevent him signing 
a peace treaty as soon as he decently can. And if he does that,* 
he added in a lower voice, ‘ we can say goodbye to any ideas we 
might have had about expansion to the west.’ 

‘ Sicily, in fatt ? I agree. But what can one young man do ? 
He hasn’t even got any real influence.’ 

‘ He doesn’t need to have,’ said Cleon. ‘ Mark you, I wouldn’t 
trust him an inch. I’ve seen too many Alcmaeonids for that. We 
shall ask him to do nothing he doesn’t really want done himself. 
Within those limits he can be very useful indedd.’ 

‘ How ? ^ 

‘ He is intimate with Axiochus,’ said Cleon, leaning forward over 
the table. ‘ I don’t know how far his uncle confides in him — 
probably hot too much, if he’s got any sense. Everyone knows 
Alcibiades is a firebrand. But he might be able to get some useful 
information by keeping his cars open. What’s far more important, 
he was Pericles’ ward.’ 

‘ I don’t see how that helps. Pericles has refused to see him for 
the last four years.’ 

‘ He may change his mind now he’s deposed.’ 

‘ Perhaps. And what will Alcibiades do for us when he’s got 
Pericles’ confidence again — alw - vs supposing Pericles regains his 
power ? ’ 

‘ Merely what he’d have done in any case. Urge for more action. 
Perhaps a campaign in the north-west. Certainly more raids into 
the Peloponnese. Start the war moving. Make people forget the 
plague. After all, it can’t last for ever. Then when Pericles dies, 

I fancy Nicias won’t prove so acceptable.’ 

There was a short silence. 

Lysicles said : ‘ I wonder what Aspasia will do when she loses 
her protector ? ’ 

‘ Awkward position. Look around for another one quickly, I 
should think.’ 
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* And if the popular party is in the ascendancy . . . ? ’ 

Cleon stared. ‘ I see/ he said. He grinned coarsely. ‘ I don*t 

sec why not. IVe no objection. I never cared for women myself 
anyway.* 

* Spoils of war, in fact ? * 

Cleon nodded. They both burst out laughing. 
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CHAPTER 13 


D eprived of her one real leader, governed indecisively by^ 
a nervous and mutually resentful board of generals, Athcm 
struggled through the third winter of the war. Pericles, 
lying sick and dispirited in his house, felt the growing irresponsi- 
bility and lack of foresight around him, the private interests and 
fears that threatened to wreck his own carefully balanced policies. 
The ravages of the plague lessened somewhat with the onset of 
the cold weather, and the number of deaths decreased. The enemy 
had kept away from fear of contagion, and now the farmers, freed 
from Pericles’ inexorable control, began to stream out into the sur- 
rounding countryside to do what they could for their ruined homes, 
their levelled vines, their black and sodden corn-fields. The sea- 
lanes were still open and the fleet unimpairqi ; every day the 
heavy mer?hantmen with their vital cargoes sailed into the port and 
put out again laden with the olives and wine that had so far escaped 
Spartan vigilance. There was no shortage of food. Men began 
to forget -the riightmare summer they had been through ; the 
memory of the stench of rotting bodies faded from their minds. 

The market inspectors had the streets cleared of the filth which 
had accumulated during the months of disorganisation. Piles of 
eggs and vegetables, barrels of glistening black olives stood reassur- 
ingly in the shops. Only the ravaged countryside, the frenzied 
hammering that echc(\l night and day from the Piraeus, and the 
many empty houses showed what Athens had suffered. The crowds 
everywhere seemed thinned ; and well they might, for in a year 
a third of the entire population had been wiped out, and the majority 
of the young men were still entrenched before the obstinate walls 
of Potidaea. Yet quietly and indomitably, despite military folly 
and political intrigue, life went on. Children were bom in the 
midst of death ; and outside the city the first green shoots of spring 
corn forced their way up through the blackened ruins of the harvest. 
Slowly and imperceptibly the deep scars began to heal over. 


On a rainy day in March a single racing galley docked in thii 
Piraeus with the news that Potidaea had fallen, starved into 
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surrender. The defenders had reached such extremities that after 
eating every dog and cat in the town they had reverted to cannibal- 
ism and devoured their own dead. The Athenian generals had 
granted them surprisingly lenient terms : a free passage from the 
town with their wives, children and allies, with personal effects and 
, money for their journey to whatever part of Chalcidice they wished 
to settle in. This news provoked much censure of the generals in 
the City, the belief being that they could have imposed unconditional 
surrender. But the overall reaction w^as one of relief. This 
campaign had dragged on for so lotig, and cost so much ; now the 
troops were coming home, and Pericles’ patient policy seemed 
justified at last. 

The news could not have come at a better time. The farmers 
and countiy^-folk who had returned to their fields were now pouring 
back into Athens to elect generals for the coming year. Already, 
it was clear, they regretted their summary dismissal of the statesman 
who had led them so long : the name of Pericles was on everyone’s 
lips. A packed crowd voted in the Assembly ; and the Olympian 
was triumphantly restored to his old position. The excited crowd 
marched through the streets singing, volatile, irresponsible, con- 
vinced that by this single action they had redeemed themselves 
and as good as won the war. The wine-shops did a roaring trade 
far into the night. Only Pericles himself was lacking to make their 
festivities complete : and he lay on a couch behind closed doors, 
feverish and vomiting, his strength almost gone. When he was 
told the cause of the shouting that reached him where he lay, he 
was observed to smile grimly. 

As soon as the election was confirmed Cleon sent for Alcibiades. 
Alcibiades had known this summons would come : he both wel- 
comed and dreaded it. Cleon was not in the best of tempers ; the 
enthusiasm of the crowd had exceeded even his own expectations, 
and he greeted the young man briefly. 

‘ You took a long time getting here,’ he said. 

‘ If you’d been out in the streets tonight you’d know why. I had 
to fight every inch of the way,’ Alcibiades sat down. ‘ Give me^ 
a drink,’ he said. 

Cleon poured him out some wine. ‘ There’s no need to tell you 
why you’re here, I presume ? ’ 

‘ I don’t think so. I won’t pretend I’m looking forward to seeing 
him again.’ 

‘ I can understand that. Take your time. It’s not even certain 
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that he’ll accept the appointment. He’s become very ill, you 
know.’ 

‘ Yes/ said Alcibiades, staring at the floor, ‘ I’d heard that.’ 
There was a silence. 

‘ That’s not all. His last surviving son died today.’ 

‘ Paralus ? ’ 

‘ Yes. Do you realise what that means ? He has no legitimate 
heir. There’ll never be a blood-successor to his* position now. 
That was always the greatest danger.’ 

Alcibiades was moved in spite of himself. He fought down his 
emotions and said roughly : ‘ I couldn’t imagine either of those 
two boobies capturing the public imagination.’ He thought for a 
moment and then said : ‘ But what abo*it the young Pericles ? ’ 

‘ His son by Aspasia ? Illegitim^ le. Ironically enough, by a law 
the old despot passed himself, years ago. You remember ? ’ 

Alcibiades nodded. ‘ Where is this son now ? ’ 

‘ Still at Potidaea. I was able to arrange that. I have no 
intention jf his coming back and altempting«^to play on public 
sympathy.’ 

‘ You’re very thorough.’ Alcibiades finished his wine and stood 
up. ‘ When do you want me to go ? ’ 

‘ Whenever you like. Choose your own time. Perhaps now 
while things are still unsettled. I doubt if anyone — ^not even you, 
my young friend — ^knows what’s going on in the Olympian’s mind.’ 

Alcibiades went out without replying, and rode slowly through 
the jostling, singing crowds that thronged the port. It was a relief 
to be in the saddle again. He urged his horse forward through 
the revellers, and spu red it into a steady gallop on the moonlit 
road that ran between the Long Walls. Behind him were the 
lights of the port ; ahead, the sentinels’ torches on the walls of 
the City. The sound of cheering came faintly to him on the night 
air, and his horse’s hooves, reassuringly crisp and clear, rang on 
the flags beneath him. In the solitude of the night he began to 
think about the man he was going to see — no longer the Olympian, 
but an old, dying, broken statesman, his ideals destroyed, his 
children dead, betrayed by those he had trusted most. For a 
moment he felt a surge of pity ; but almost immediately it gave 
way to the excitement of action, the thrill of the chase. This 
mission could prove the turning-point in his career. He thundered 
up the last stretch of road to the Piraeus gate, his cloak flying in 
the wind. This time the guards recognised him ; the gates were 
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flung open, and he rode through with a lift of the hand, never 
slackening his pace. 


He stood in the doorway for a moment without saying anything, 
staring at the sunken figure on the couch. Pericles beckoned with 
his hand, and Alcibiades stepped forward into the light. The old 
man looked at the handsome scarred face. ‘ Sit down,* he said. 
Alcibiades obeyed. Then Pericles' said, speaking slowly and with 
effort : ‘ I can only guess why you have come. Let me speak first. 
I do not retract anything I have said to you in the past. My 
sentiments towards you^are the same as they were four years ago. 
If I admit you to my presence now, it is not for your sake or for 
mine, but for Athens’. I could have wished that there had been 
anyone but you to hear what I have to say. But there is not. 
I am dying, and my sons are dead.’ 

Alcibiades burst out involuntarily, ‘ But Pericles is alive ’ 

‘ Please do not interrupt me. Pericles is dead as far as the law 
is concerned.’ He coughed violently, and held a napkin to his 
mouth for a moment. Then he went on : ‘It has been my fault 
that I have taken no thought for my successor. For twenty 
years I ruled undisputed, and at the end of my time I have to leave 
the City I have lived for in the hands of well-meaning fools.’ He 
sat up, and something of the old fire returned to his eyes. ‘ If you 
had not come to me, I should have sent for you. You are the 
only one ol’ the old breed left. You are drunken and dissolute, 
a spendthrift, without morals. But you have courage, and shrewd- 
ness. You are a natural leader. You have intelligence. And at 
this moment I would like to believe that you could devote yourself 
to the service of our City as I have done. The time has not come 
yet, but it will come, when Athens will turn to you as her guide. 
See to it that you do not abuse the trust men will place in you. 
And if you are willing t6 take the responsibility it will bring, prepare 
for this day in advance. You will need all, and more than all, 
your strength. Above all, learn prudence. If you lack that, you 
will be Athens’ destroyer rather than her saviour.’ 

Alcibiades watched his shadow on the wall, grotesquely elongated 
in the light of the single lamp. ‘ I shall remember what you have 
told me,’ he said. ‘ That was not what I came to you for. Nor 
did I come to plead for reconciliation.’ He stood over Pericles 
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and said in a dear voice : ‘ I know you arc dying. That is Vidiy > 
you must act, now, before it is too late.’ He rapidly laid bare the-' 
schemes of both Cleon and Axiochus. ‘ If you abdicate now, the 
power you had will be lost for ever. Athens will destroy hersdf 
with her own feuds. Only you can preserve her unity. It doesn’t 
matter how ill you are. It doesn’t matter if the strain of action^ 
shortens your life. You have only three or four months left to you 
in any case. Are you going to undo your work ^ow ? If you 
refuse office, all will be lost. If you accept, success is still uncertain : 
but at least we shall have a chance. You have made a demand on 
me in the name of our country. When the time comes I shall fulfil 
that demand. I ask only the same of you.’ 

There was a* short silence. Then Pericles said : ‘ You speak 
with the voice of justice. It is thLt voice I am answering, not you. 

I shall accept office again.’ Shaking, he rose to his feet. * We have 
never understood one another, and now it is too late to try. It is 
possible that I have not done my duty by you as your guardian. 
If I have not, the Gods will see to it. It is too fete for me to search 
my heart. If you wish to see me in the future in my official capacity, 

I shall be at your disposal. More than that I cannot say to you, 
now or ever. Good-night. You may tell Hagnon and Nicias that 
I shall go \o the Council tomorrow, whatever my personal health.’ 

For a moment the two men stood looking at one another. An 
almost imperceptible gleam of unwilling mutual admiration flickered 
on their faces. Then Alcibiades drew himself up to attention, 
saluted formally, and went out. Pericles heard his horse’s hooves 
fading away down the hill. He sank back on to the couch, shivering. 


The crowd cheered Pericles all the way from his house to the 
Assembly. He was pale but erect, his eyes fixed unwaveringly in 
front of him, the spring sunshine glinting on his helmet. In a few 
brief words he thanked them for their decision, and renewed the 
promises he had made — so long ago, it seemed — for the prosecution 
of the war, and the protection of the people. As the familiar voice 
rang out in all its old firmness, unshaken by the illness that was now 
common knowledge, the emodon of his audience nearly reached 
breaking-point. 

When he came to the end of his speech, Pericles paused and said 
in a different voice : ‘ There are those among you who saw me 
follow my son’s funeral a month ago. I do not weep easily ; even 
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less easily do I ask favours. I ask a favour of you now. If I have 
ever deserved well of you, let my only surviving son Pericles be 
admitted a citizen of Athens. Revoke in this one instance the law 
I myself made. I wish for little for myself : I beg this as a favour 
to a dying man, that his line may not be for ever destroyed.’ He 
.bowed his head and stepped down from the rostrum in complete 
silence. It was only when he had passed out of the Assembly that 
the spell was broken and wave upon wave of cheering rang round 
the hillside. All the doubts and jresentments, the black despair of 
the last months were wiped away in an instant in this tumultuous 
demonstration of affection. 

Out at sea a squadron of galleys rode proudly in from escort 
duty, flecks of foam flyii?g from their oar-blades, thfcir sails bellying 
white in the sunlight. Athens was still mistress of the seas. The 
old spirit seemed to have been miraculously reborn in the bruised 
city. 


During that blazing summer the fortunes of war fluctuated. 
The worst of the plague was over, though deaths were still frequent : 
Athens’ morale at least was restored. With the coming of spring 
the watchers on the walls waited for signs of the Spartan army. 
Spies reported that Archidamus w^as moving through the Megarid ; 
but when he crossed the border, instead of following the eastern road 
into Attica, he turned north to the beleaguered but still loyal town 
of Plataea. 

The messenger who brought the news found Pericles closeted 
with Alcibiades arguing over finances. He gave his account of the 
situation briefly, and begged for help. 

Pericles and Alcibiades whispered for a moment : then Pericles 
said : ‘ Go back and tell your people that Athens has never yet 
abandoned Plataea to an enemy, and will not do so now^ Tell 
them to stand by the oaths they swore, and to continue to hold the 
town,’ In a less formal voice he added : ‘ I will see that you are 
entertained for the duration of your stay here. We will send you 
help as soon as is possible.’ 

The envoy saluted. ‘ This is heartening news,’ he said. * It has 
not been an easy struggle. I will be glad to carry your message.’ 

When he had gone out Alcibiades said : ‘ Plataea is a godsend. 
As long as it holds out — and I don’t seen why that shouldn’t be as 
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long as Potidaea — a Spartan army’ll be tied up under its walls*, 
Archidamus hasn’t got so many troops to spare. With any luck 
he won’t be able to raid Attica at all — at any rate this year. The 
people are in an uncertain mood still. If their fields are spared 
and they have a victory, it might make all the difference.’ 

‘ But we have to stand by our word. We must send a relief 
force to Plataea.’ 

Alcibiades’ eyes gleamed coldly. ‘ We have to win a war, you 
mean,’ he said. ‘ What use is Plataea to us if we save her ? It 
isn’t as if we had the men to spare. You know that. And we’re 
desperately short of money to fight on more than one front. Leave 
them. They’ll hold out as long as they can in self-defence. And 
they’ll provide a’ri invaluable div'^ersion witljout involving us in any 
extra expense or loss ourselves.’ 

Pericles looked troubled. He said : ‘ This is not lionourable 
behaviour. I will have no part in it.’ 

‘ What alternative do you propose ? Will you kill us for your 
honour ? I’m not suggesting that you do anythyig. Only that you 
donU take a step which will almost certainly prove disastrous. 
Besides, you can’t send troops where there are none to send.’ 

‘ But we have troops ’ 

‘ Which 'can be put to better use. Listen. There are still two 
thousand men holding the country round Potidaea. You’ve gone 
to a lot of trouble to win over the Thracians. Take advantage of 
it. They could raise an enormous army if they were properly 
handled. We can’t afford to trust Perdiccas any longer. Send 
Hagnon to Thrace to sec how the land lies. He knows the country, 
and he’s a good diploL it. If he meets with a favourable reception, 
we can send out another fleet and army in token of good faith.’ 

‘ And then, 1 suppose, leave +he Thracians to do the fighting.’ 

Alcibiades grinned. ‘ Why not ? We’ve got Potidaea. If this 
new attack came off, w^e’d be masters of the entire north-east. And 
quite apart from that, the value in prestige would be enormous. 
There’s hardly anything to lose, and every- thing to gain.’ 

Pericles sighed and said : ‘ It’s a risky plan. You’re young, 
Alcibiades, and you’ve got the rashness of youth. But I think it 
might be successful. And as yr.u say, the effect here would be 
excellent.’ He coughed, and wiped his mouth. ‘ I’ll see Hagnon,’ 

‘ If I might suggest it, as soon as possible. .i\nd one thing more. 
The Spartans have been far too active in the Corinthian Gulf 
lately. Don’t you agree ? ’ 



Pericles pa^ed a hand wearily over his head and pointed to a 
pile of papers on the table. ‘ IVe been hearing of nothing else 
since I came back/ he said. * But what can we do ? We’ve got 
to keep every ship available to police the eastern trade-routes.’ 

‘ Could you spare twenty or thirty ? ’ 

‘ I suppose so. But what use would that be ? ’ 

* Under a good admiral with naval tactics at his fingertips, a 
great deal. Send Phormio to Naupactus. He can watch what’s 
going on from there. He needn’t get involved in a battle. His 
reports would be invaluable.’ 

With unwilling admiration, Pericles said : ‘ One of these days 
you’ll make a fine general.’ 

‘ I hope so. Will you do it ? ’ 

‘ If the Assembly will agree. But I’m still worried about Plataea. 
I pledged my word. Does that mean nothing to you ? ’ 

Alcibiades quoted : ‘ My tongue has sworn . . .’ 

‘ My mind remains unsworn. Euripides is a pernicious man. If I 
had my way his plays would be suppressed.’ 

‘ Euripides has a nasty knack of telling unpleasanf truths.’ 

* I won’t argue with you, I am no longer your guardian.’ 
Pericles rose. Still coughing, he bowed the young man out. 
Walking alone in the morning air, Alcibiades, uhwillirigly, began 
to think, in a detached fashion, about Nicias. 


When King Archidamus heard the answer that the Plataean 
envoy brought from Athens he shut himself in his tent for several 
hours, and no one was permitted near him. At the end of that 
time he came out and summoned his staff captains. Then he made 
a public declaration to the gods, in the presence of the whole army, 
that he had not come to Plataea as an aggressor, and had not 
invaded Plataean territory until the Plataeans themselves had 
broken their oath. The ranks of dark-faced warriors stamped in 
impatience as he went on, their eyes on the walls of the tiny town 
that lay in front of them. ‘ Grant,’ cried Archidamus, ‘ that those 
who first offended may be punished, and that those who have 
justice on their side may inflict it with righteousness.’ The scarred 
officers at the ends of the columns looked at one another and winked 
grimly. 

When he had thus salved his conscience, Archidamus set his army 
to work. He did not give them the chance to make the direct 
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assault they longed for ; even now he seemed bent on procrastina;^ " 
tion. Painfully and with infinite care, he set about the business of 
a siege. For weeks the battle of wits went on. The Spartans at , 
last brought up battering rams, and succeeded in shaking down one 
of the towers on the wall ; the Plataeans retaliated with a great 
beam suspended on chains, which they dropped on the rams where 
they could, snapping their heads off. 

After several such unsuccessful attempts Archidameis gave up his 
plans for breaking into Plataea, and settled down to starve the 
inhabitants out. He left half his troops to man the fortifications, 
supported by his Boeotian allies. From the walls the tiny garrison, 
four hundred and eighty strong, saw the other half of the Spartan 
army moving off westward back to the Megarid, Every day they 
strained their eyes to the south-east, waiting for the relieving column 
from Athens which never came. All that met their tired eyes as 
the summer wore on was the ring of troops relentlessly waiting, 
silent and watchful, while the food supplies ran out, and men in 
the beleaguered streets whispered of betrayal.^ 


Athens was taut and expectant, waiting for news. The Assembly 
met seldonf, and when it did, discussed nothing but trivial domestic 
affairs. Every ship docking in the Piraeus was boarded by nervous 
men questioning the crew\ The plague had by now almost died 
away ; but there was a new fever to take its place. Cleon and 
Lysicles still met in secret. Nicias spent much of his time at the 
offices of the Council, taking most of Pericles’ routine work off his 
shoulders, glad to occupy his mind with the absorbing trivia of 
administration. Pericles himself could do little but wait, the sick- 
ness spreading slowly through his bones, prey to a devouring 
melancholy. Alcibiades frettevl with impatience, watching the 
horizon for every sail, passing his evenings with Axiochus in deep 
and persistent drinking. 

The tension was broken by a major disaster. The generals left 
in command at Potidaea, rendered over-confident by the fall of 
the city, ventured on a large-scale raid to the north of the peninsula. 
Out-manoeuvred and out-fough^^ they lost over four hundred men 
and all three of their generals ; and the subordinate commanders, 
rather than attempt to hold an impossible position, evacuated the 
entire peninsula and brought their battered troops shamefacedly 
back to Athens. 
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News of this setback reached Hagnon while he was engaged in 
a highly tricky scries of conferences in Thrace. The Thracian King, 
as he had predicted, was in an awkward mood. This vast army had 
overrun a good deal of Macedonia ; and when he saw, not only an 
envoy without force to back him, but a badly defeated army about 
to embark for home, he broke off negotiations without a word of 
explanation. Hagnon, furious but impotent, watched the Thracian 
troops marchfng away northwards. With them went all hope of a 
quick victory. Athens had lost in. a few days almost all she had 
taken three years to win. Her credit with Thrace and Macedon 
was destroyed : instead of a new ally she now had two potential 
enemies to cripple her vital corn-route to the Bosphorus. All this 
Hagnon, returning a f<fw days after the beaten army, reported to 
a silent Assembly. 

When encouragement did come, it was from an unexpected 
quarter. A brief dispatch from Phormio brought the news. 
Sparta, as Alcibiades had anticipated, had sent a strong force to 
the north-west, apparently with the intention of taking Naupactus 
and thus destroying Athens’ last stronghold in the Corinthian Gulf. 
The Spartan admiral had been totally defeated ; Phormio, with 
brilliant seamanship, had caught his supply yessels unawares, 
destroyed twelve of them, and put paid to the entire expedition with 
very little loss to himself. But the smaller victory, as Pericles 
remarked, was overshadowed by the greater disaster. 


King Pausanias received the news of this naval defeat with anger 
amounting to almost incredulity. He conferred with the Ephor 
Sthenelaidas. After lengthy discussion they summoned three of 
their best younger commanders : Timocrates, Lycophron, and 
Brasidas, who had commanded the force that routed Pericles’ 
expedition to Epidaurus two years before. The meeting was held 
in secret. 

The King greeted theih brusquely. He was pacing up and down 
the room while he spoke. * Quite clearly there has been gross 
negligence,’ he said. The Ephor nodded his head in agreement. 
‘ We are vastly superior to Athens in all military qualities. In this 
particular engagement we outnumbered the enemy four to one. 
How did it come about that we were defeated ? ’ 

It was clearly a rhetorical question ; but Brasidas, somewhat 
unexpectedly, answered it. He was a stocky, well-built man of 
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about forty, with protuberant hazel eyes and an intelligent, 
mobile face that belied his nationality. ‘ That’s perfectly simple/ 
he said. ‘ You spoke just now of our military supremacy. There 
I agree with you. Naval tactics are quite a different thing. We 
ought to admit that we know comparatively little about them. We 
are not a sea-going nation. I have read the account of the battle. 
I do not believe there has been any dereliction of duty in the setisc 
which you imply. Our fleet was outmanoeuvred by an enemy to 
whom sea-fighting is second nature. It would be better if we took 
lessons froni the Athenians instead of blaming our own commanders 
for what they are not competent to avoid.’ 

This blunt speech provoked the King to a remarkable degree of 
rage. His face congested ; he choked and swore, and when he 
finallv found his voice, indulged ir# a long and fiery diatribe on 
the Spartan fighting tradition. Brasidas listened patiently. After 
it had reached its climax, he said : ‘ Very well. What do you 
wish us to do ? ’ 

Sthenelai^as answered. ‘You wdll be sent tc^join the fleet as 
commissioners and advisers. You are empowered to take any 
disciplinary steps you see fit to as a result of your investigations. 
You will further supeivise the collection of as many ships as can 
be mustered from the allied states on the spot. The fleet must 
have its strength built up. You will have a land army sent north 
to support you. It is essential that the decisive battle should be 
Ibught in the narrows of the Crissaean straits where troops may 
be of assistance to you. After destroying Phormio you will take 
and fortify Naupactus. Is that quite clear ? ’ 

‘ Perfectly,’ said BrasxJas. ‘ We are to leave at once ? ’ 

‘ Of course. Take the road through Arcadia and Achaea, and 
join the fleet with all speed. I ’ > not fail in your duty.’ 

Outside Brasidas sighed and srid : ‘It looks so beautifully easy 
in theory. I’d like to have that damned Ephor with us on this 
campaign. It might teach him .something,’ 

His companions looked both shocked and scared. Timocrates 
said : ‘ You should watch your tongue, Brasidas. One victory^ 
doesn’t guarantee you immunity against the authority of the 
State.’ 

‘ It will till I’m badly beaten. I’ll admit I don’t like this assign- 
ment at all. We’re fighting in our wrong element. All this talk 
of a supporting land force is nonsense. Phormio will fight where 
he likes. He has the initiative the whole time. W’e’ll just have 
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to leam by our mistakes. And by the way/ he added, * as far as 
Tm concerned there’s going to be no nonsense about police reports 
on the commanders. We’re short enough of good generals as it 
is. I’ve no intention of ruining the morale of our troops in the 
Gulf simply to provide a victim for the Ephors, It’s about time 
they learnt that we’re not invincible, and that if we want victories 
we’ve got to use our brains.’ 

His two companions looked at each other doubtfully. 


As the weeks went by Pericles’ strength steadily ebbed away. 
There was nothing violent about his symptoms : rather a slow 
draining of energy and will-power, a dissipation of the intellect, 
a weakening and wasting of the body. He coughed ceaselessly, 
and began to have frequent bouts of vomiting. His mind was 
clouded with melancholy, and he became a prey to agonising fits 
of remorse and despair. He went seldom to the Assembly : but 
when he did, however great the effort, he walked, '^uch of the 
business he would normally have transacted in the Council 
Chambers he now had sent to his house, where he lay for hour 
after hour on a day-bed, shivering, wrapped in furs eve;i in the 
warm September midday. Much remained unread ; much he 
delegated to his subordinates. When he had to take a decision 
himself it cost him untold effort. 

All the time Aspasia cared for him, managed his estate, bullied 
the slaves, argued with his steward and supervised the running 
of the household. In political affairs she now never intruded ; 
she made no attempt to alleviate the agony of mind through 
which this man with whom she had lived for nearly twenty years 
was passing. They seldom exchanged a word. An insuperable 
barrier had sprung up between them, built from failure and dis- 
trust and despair ; aggravated by betrayal, sealed by resignation. 
The crumbling of Pericles’ proud ideals, the ravages and human 
suffering the plague had brought, and which he had failed to com- 
prehend, the forbidden desire which still raged in her bones had 
all combined to destroy the noble image round which her life had 
for so long revolved. 

Aspasia, perhaps more clearly than anyone, saw that whether 
Athens won or lost the world it stood for was gone for ever. It 
depended on the will and belief of one man : and that man lay 
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slowly dying before her eyes. And, as events ground relentlessly 
forward, they destroyed not only the present but the past. The 
jackals were fighting for the scraps which the dying lion had hus- 
banded ; and it seemed to her now only natural that there should 
be nothing left but jackals, that the world Pericles had built out 
of his beliefs could have had no other ending. She had passed 
far beyond blame or anger ; but as she watched the lonely strug- 
gling figure, day by day, she knew herself at one with the common 
people who, lacking his vision, yet kept a firm grasp on the truth 
which he had missed. She had a violent nostalgia for the home 
she had nearly forgotten, the voices of her own countrymen. But 
when she looked in her mirror she saw an embittered middle-aged 
woman, set in her ways, committed to the life she had chosen 
despite herself. It is too late, she said calmly : I shall live and 
die in Athens now, I have made my choice. 

As the September twilight faded she sat and watched Pericles* 
face. He was sleeping uneasily, muttering and twisting, the light 
throwing grotesque shadows on his sunken cheeks and the bony, 
wasted contours of his face. Flecks of foam started from the 
corners of his mouth. Mechanically she wiped them away. For 
the first time she began to consider what would become of her : 
yet objecti\fely, almost as if she were an alien person, not involved 
in her own dilemma. They will probably kill me, she thought 
without fear or rancour. Perhaps that would be for the best. 
There is no reason now for my living. 

Ais if in a dream, she began to think of Alcibiades, torturing her- 
sell with her own memories. The woman who renounced her 
love out of loyalty is iic c I who sit here today. And he is not the 
impetuous youth who lei't me. This war is like a potter’s kiln. 
It hardens all it touches, Alcil ^ades will take the legacy Pericles 
bequeathed him and turn it to Ins own ends. Athens has become 
an obsession with him, a symbol of power. His power, his to 
make or destroy. He will let nothing stand in the way of his 
ambition. Least of all the woman who loved him. 

There was a groan from the bed. Pericles was awake, the sweat 
pouring off his face. He cried out in agony. Aspasia had seen 
many men die of the plague, ’^fhe expression on Pericles’ face 
was one with which she was familiar from night after night of 
vigil. Calmly she summoned a slave, and told him to send 
messages to the War Council and Pericles’ surviving relatives to 
come at once. She hesitated only for a second, and added 
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Alcibiades’ name to the list. The slave, frightened, hurried out. 
Aspasia sat down again, her eyes fixed on that tortured, writhing 
face. After a while he became delirious. 


They all came silently into the darkened room : Hagnon ; 
Nicias ; Pericles’ wastrel brother Ariphron, awed by the company 
he found himself in. Aspasia stood by the bedside and greeted 
them by name. Pericles himself lay. quite still. At first glance 
Hagnon thought he was already dead ; but an imperceptible 
motion of the coverlets showed that he was still breathing. A 
junior member of the Board of Generals came in late, on tiptoe. 
No one spoke. Hagnon looked round at the haggard faces. 
There were not many of them. At the beginning of the year 
there had been eight generals. Now four were dead ; and 
Phormio was fighting a lonely battle in the Gulf ; and the greatest 
of them all lay on his narrow bed, unconscious and uncaring. 

The silence became intolerable. They sat round the bed, 
scarcely daring to breathe, their eyes fixed on that immobile face. 
Then Pericles sighed in his sleep, and his head turned slightly on 
its pillow. This single movement seemed to relax the atmosphere. 
Nicias began to make an almost formal eulogy of the dying man, 
recalling his great achievements, subtly changing the atmosphere 
from naked tragedy to the predictable and comforting formulas 
of official mourning. And how he’s enjoying himself, thought 
Hagnon savagely in his solitary detachment. Each death is a 
triumph for him. Because he’s still alive. Sick, frightened, petty- 
minded, he’s still alive. I know nothing so horrible as old men at 
a funeral. It is as if they sucked the very life-blood from the 
corpse. And the greater the death, the greater the triumph. 

Nicias stopped speaking. His words were taken up by all the 
rest. They spoke of his devotion to the city, his prowess as a 
general, remembering all his achievements, his early struggle for 
power, his unfailing good counsel. 

Hagnon listened in silence. They seemed to him like puppets, 
actors in some drama whose words were memorised and rehearsed, 
mouthpieces for an incomprehensible oracle. How men forget in 
the face of death : the last gesture of generosity before the un- 
known, the self-protection against the end that will overtake all 
of them in turn. Never look for a man’s life on his gravestone. 
What will they find on his ? Not the dream of empire, not the 
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plague, not the generals who cannot be here today or any day, 
not the thousands upon thousands of dumb anonymous men who 
lie in their shallow graves because of him. No, not these. Nine 
trophies as general. Sixteen terms of office. And the Parthenon 
as his memorial. 

The leaden eyelids fluttered, raised themselves with tremulous 
effort. Pericles smiled gently at the circle of faces round him. 
One hand moved slowly to his neck, where an amulet hung. 
The hushed voices died away into silence. His eyes focussed slowly 
on Hagnon. When he spoke he could scarcely be heard. 

‘ Such . . . woman’s folly,’ he said dreamily. ‘ Amulets ... I 
must be very ill to put up with such nonsense . . .’ He struggled 
for breath. Tiny beads of sweat gleamed on his forehead in the 
light of the lamp that hung from the ceiling. He went on, his 
lips hardly moving : ‘ I . . . have been . . . listening ... to 
what you said. Forgive me. I had not . . . strength ... to 
interrupt you. You have been . . . more than generous. But . . . 
but, you must not . . . speak what is . . . untrue.’ He tried to 
pull himself up into a sitting position ; but the effort was too much, 
and he sank back, panting. ‘ You . . . should speak only . . . 
the truth of me , . .’ Hagnon looked at him imploringly. Not 
now. No* at this final moment. Don’t say it, I beseech you, 
don’t say it. But the thin voice went on : ‘ I am . . . amazed . . . 
that what I have done . . . stirs you to such praise ... It was 
not . . . my doing. Fortune and the Gods . . . govern us all. 
And there are many . . . many . . . who have done as much as . . . 
more than ... I have. Do not . . . deceive future . . . genera- 
tions.’ Hagnon relax<"d. This was not a confession. Yet even 
he was not prepared for Pericles’ final words. 

‘ But . , . when you speak of me , . . there is one thing ... I 
would have you . . . remembrr. One thing . . . you have not 
said.’ He gathered his last remaining strength, and for an instant 
the old fire flashed in his eyes, and his voice became strong. ‘ No 
living Athenian,’ he cried, ‘ ever put on mourning . . . because 
of me.’ As he uttered the last words, a dreadful rattling cough 
seized him. For a moment he struggled, choking. Then with 
an odd, abrupt movement, his head fell back on the pillow. 
Hagnon slowly rose to his feet ; and the others followed him. 

There was nothing to be said. One after another they knelt 
before the dead man ; and then passed quietly out into the night. 
Only Nicias hesitated for a second, looking back at the lonely 
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figure standing motionless at the head of the bed, the folds of her 
robe heavy, as if carved from stone, her face expressionless. Then 
he too went, and she was alone. 

She stood thus for perhaps ten minutes, insensible to the passage 
of time, numbed and remote. She did not hear Alcibiades’ horse 
stamping on the cobbles outside, nor his knock at the door. When 
he came in, his face flushed, his step still unsteady, a spatter of 
wine like blood on the whiteness of his tunic, it was as if he had 
been created out of air by the dark processes of her labyrinthine 
dream.' ^ 

Alcibiades looked from one face to the other in the flickering 
half-light. They bore a liorrible resemblance ; to his wandering 
vision they appeared a? a double mask of death. ^ Then he began 
to laugh. 

‘^1 see I have kept my promise to the letter,’ he observed at length. 

^ Aspasia flinched, but said nothing. Her eyes searched this strange 
scarred face, hard even in its drunkenness ; the bloodshot grey 
eyes, the drooping, cruel moutli. Alcibiades moved slowly towards 
the bed — he might have been wearing armour, so ponderous and 
precise were his steps — and stared for a long lime into Pericles’ 
face. He stepped back and straightened his shoulders, and it 
seemed he was no longer drunk. Then he began to*^ speak, his 
eyes steady and bloodshot, his hands hanging straight at his sides. 

‘ I ought to feel sorry for him, or hate him. But I don’t. A 
month ago they cursed him. Now they’ll follow his funeral, and 
beat their breasts, and tear their garments. I’ve no doubt there 
have been some most impressive things said here tonight. T can 
guess them all. We are all . . . unoriginal in the face of death. 
To me this death isn’t . . . personal. It’s a problem. A road 
that may lead several ways. For you it’s different. I suppose 
you think I’ve changed. That I’ve become hard. It may be 
true.’ He stared at her challengingly. ‘ 1 shall waste no tears 
over this death. To me it means work to be done.’ Conscious 
that he was repeating himself, he broke off from his train of thought, 
and said : ‘ I often thought of how it would be when we met 
again. Anger, perhaps, or love, or sadness. Now the moment 
has come, I can feel no passion, no regret even. Only an empti- 
ness.’ His mood changed abruptly. ‘ You’ve no need to worry. 
There are at least two men who want you. Nicias ’ — his lip 
curled in disgust — ‘ and a man you don’t know yet. His name is 
Lysicles. He’s honest, respectable, well off— and a popular party 
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leader.* Alcibiades did not smile ; he might have been reciting 
for any difference in emphasis with which he treated these la^t 
words. Aspasia still said nothing. ‘ A year ago I would have . . , 
added myself to them. After what has happened . . , it’s as if 
we had never known each other . . For the first time he 
stumbled in his speech. ‘ Things are so different now. We’ve 
both changed — we’re both older, if you like.’ He looked, without 
either pity or vindictiveness, at the lined white face and greying 
liair. ‘ I have a task to do. A task which — I freely confess it — ^ 
you made . possible. I shall not face it in the way which . . . 
either you or he would have wished. It is a different world I 
have to deal with. Different people. What Pericles fought for 
can still be won! But not in the same wa^. There’s no room in 
this world for honour or trust. We’re all at each others’ throats. 
It’s the price we have to pay for . . . his greatness, if you like. 
Nicias, Cleon, Axiochus- - they’re all ordinary men. W'^ith ordinary 
desires and ambitions. Personal ambitions. This war has offered 
us all a pr^ze. I intend to win it for Athens.*^ And for myself.’ 

Alcibiades suddenly faltered. ‘ This may be . . . the last chance 
we shall have to talk together. Aspasia, why don’t you leave 
Athens ? Now, tonight. There is nothing here for you any more. 
I can put* you aboard a ship that’s sailing at dawn tomorrow. 
For Miletus . . .’ His words died on his lips as he looked at the 
stony mask confronting him. He pulled himself together and re- 
sumed his old brusque manner. ‘ Very well. I’ve done all I 
can.’ 'J’he idiotic words fell into the stillness. Impatiently 
Alcibiades strode to the shutters and threw them open. The 
moonlight streamed in ; the night air brought a whiff of flowers 
and cooking food, the murmur of the City, to dilute the stillness of 
death. He went out without -nother word, 

Phormio’s courier, who had ildden a hundred miles in less than 
two days, found Pericles’ household conversing in hushed whispers, 
and the house itself in confusion. He threw the reins to a slave 
and asked old Evangelus, the steward, to announce him at once 
to the General. He tapped the wallet he carried slung over his 
shoulder. ‘ I must see the General at once,’ he said. He brushed 
through the crowd, not listening tu what they had to say ; knocked 
on Pericles’ door, and entered at once. He stopped short at what 
he saw. 

‘ My lady ... I did not know . . . What can I say ? ’ 

The courier swore afterwards that Aspasia had smiled. She 
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said ; * You are from Phormio, aren’t you ? I heard you outside. 
Give me the dispatches. I will see that they reach the right hands.* 
The courier fumbled in his wallet and handed over the package. 

Alone again, Aspasia broke the seals and began to read. 

‘ I am happy to report,’ wrote Phormio, ‘ that with the Gods* 
aid and a stroke of luck of which I will write in its place, we have 
inflicted a signal defeat upon the enemy off Naupactus . . .’ 

The dispatch still in her hands, Aspasia looked for a moment 
at the still face from which death had erased all the lines and harsh- 
ness. Then she began to read again. The shutters swung idly 
to and fro in the night breeze. 
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Part Two 


* 

SHADOWS OF GREATNESS 

(428-413 B.C.) 


The most unscrupulous of men, and the most careless 
of thc^ claims of honour. 


PLUTARCH, Life of Alcibiades 




CHAPTER 14 


P ERICLES’ death did not brine; about the revolution that 
Cleon and his associates hoped for ; but it marked the end 
of an era. Though Nicias succeeded to the Olympian’s p^ice, 
as he had always dreamed of doing, he could not win or buy the 
Olympian’s prestige. Cleon steadily built up his influence with 
the people ; Alcibiades watched and waited, fretting with im- 
patience at his lack of years that barred him from taking responsible 
office. The w-ar dragged on in a series of border raids and minor 
actions It seented to the weary participay.ts as if it would go on 
for ever. 

Two months after Pericles' death Sparta roused herself from her 
lethargy and planned a naval raid on the Piraeus. It came 
within an ace of success. Only last-minute hesitation and leakage 
of vital information gave the scared Athenians^time to fortify the 
port and bfock the harbour entrance with a boom. Hitherto the 
Pircaus had been considered (ompletely safe ; this abortive attack 
gave a shretvd blow to Athenian complacency. Tlie people began 
to feel scared and insecure once again. With Pericles’ passing they 
had lost more than a (icjieral ; they had lost faith in themselves. 
And gradually, like all frightened men, they developed a vein of 
uneasy and irresponsible cruelty, wffiich became more and more 
marked as the \ears went by. They I’elt they could trust no one 
now, least of all their own c:ommanders ; the allies were wavering ; 
only an iron discipliru could bring them to final victory. 


The first blow fell on Pliornuo. Returning home early in the 
following year, laden with prizes and prisoners, he found awaiting 
him, not a hero’s reception, but a trial for embezzlement of the 
money entrusted to him for his campaign. Pericles’ carefully 
hoarded resources were running out, and the financial shortage 
was becoming acute. Phormio escaped wdth his life, but he was 
stripped of his command, punMied by a crippling fine, and 
banished. His veteran troops came very near to mutinying. To 
satisfy them the wavering Assembly sent out his son Asopius as 
their new commander. The choice was sentimentally effective 
but practically disastrous. The young man’s courage considerably 
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outsiripped both his strategy and his discretion ; and he was killed 
in his first engagement. The war in the north-west, which had 
promised so well, was brought to an abrupt halt. 

Cleon’s supporter Lysicles astonished the whole City by carrying 
off Aspasia six months after Pericles was dead. All the old rumours 
about her gained a new lease of life. But not even the most 
inveterate scandalmongers knew how he had done it. Occasionally 
people caught a glimpse of her : quiet, downcast, still dressed in 
black, she was to be seen walking in the fields by the river like a 
living ghost, belying Lysicles’ prohd boast that he had ‘ won her 
affections ’. The day the news became public Alcibiades was 
dining with Cleon. The tanner watched his guest with coarse 
fascination while he told the story, which he had' had an hour or 
two before from Lysicles himself. If he expected an emotional 
outburst he was disappointed. Alcibiades sat there calmly, toying 
with a wine-glass, looking into space. At the end he remarked, in 
a placid voice only faintly tinged with sadness : ‘I’m sorry, Cleon. 
I think I’m a little drunk. Please forgive me. But I’m enough of 
a conservative to be able to mourn the passing of an old order. 
I must congratulate Lysicles. The popular party has gained a 
notable triumph.’ A long and awkward silence followed his words. 

Perhaps Aspasia had reverted to her old political interests after 
all ; because in the annual elections that closely followed this event, 
Lysicles was elected to the Board of Generals, together with Nicias. 
They made an oddly assorted pair. But for Cleon it was indeed 
a triumph. It was the first time that the popular party had gained 
official representation in Athens. Cleon himself had made no 
attempts to emulate his lieutenant ; he was a cautious man, and 
the time was not yet ripe. Instead, he was putting his financial 
and business knowledge to good use. It was rumoured that he 
would soon gain a place in the Treasury. 

Lysicles did not enjoy his newly won elevation for long. Alci- 
biades could conceal his feelings about Aspasia ; but Nicias could 
not. He was, moreover, senior General ; and he used his position 
skilfully to dispose of his successful rival. Towards the end of the 
year he contrived to have Lysicles sent on an expedition to Ionia, 
where he was killed in a skirmish. Nicias rubbed his thin hands 
in satisfaction. But if he hoped to gain from this manoeuvre, he 
was disappointed. Gossip spoke of a stormy and terrible interview 
with the still-dominant Aspasia ; at all events, Nicias remained a 
bachelor, while the twice-widowed mistress of Pericles went into 
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lonely retirement in a suburb, visited only infrequently by such 
friends of the Olympian as still survived. 


The unrest that had been fermented among the eastern allies 
had come to a head already by the summer of that year. The 
annual invasion of Attica by Sparta, which had commenced a 
month before, paled into insignificance beside it. Mitylene, the 
capital of the island of Lesbos, was rumoured to be planning a 
secession to Sparta. 

At first the Council was unwilling to believe the news, but it was 
too circumstantial to be disregarded. The plan had been made 
months before, aYid was being carried out at* leisure. The fortifica- 
tions were being quietly strengthcxied. Stores of grain and large 
numbers of mercenary archers were being brought in from the 
Black Sea region, as if in anticipation of a siege. It was clear that 
the revolutionaries had chosen their time well : Athens was still 
weakened b^v the effects of the plague, and the war had reached an 
uneasy stalemate. 

In this emergency Cleon, whose unofficial word was beginning to 
carry some weight with the Assembly, took counsel with Alcibiades. 
This was a*' subject on which they both agreed. 

‘ I know you realise it’s urgent,’ said Cleon ; ‘ but I don’t think 
you know just how urgent. This plot has got to be stamped out. 
Otherwise we may find ourselves unable to control it.’ 

‘ But that’s ridiculous. The fleet ’ 

‘ The fleet is an excellent fleet if it has rowers,’ said Cleon. 
‘ How many men do you think we lost in the plague ? There 
are hardly any replacements. I’ve been going over the State 
accounts with the Treasurer. We can’t afford to hire mercenary 
crews.’ 

‘ What do you propose then ? ’ 

‘ Send a small squadron without warning and catch them 
unawares.’ 

‘ And supposing the rumour’s false ? ’ 

‘ It isn’t,’ said Cleon grimly. 

There was no reply. Alcibiades was lost in thought. Suddenly 
he said : ‘ This reminds me of Samos.’ 

‘ Samos ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you remember ? We had the same trouble there. A 
long time ago, when I was a child. Coercing a free empire is a 
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difficult business. Once you’ve started, you can’t stop, or you’re 
done for.’ 

‘ You speak as Pericles did,* said Cleon, disturbed. 

Alcibiades changed the subject. • * Nicias isn’t going to like this 
at all. If it weren’t so serious, I should enjoy it. Just to see his 
face in the Assembly.’ 

Cleon wiped his nose with the back of his hand. His arms were 
black with hair, and the square palm with its powerful spatulate 
fingers betrayed the craftsman, He’s on his own now, too,’ he 
said. ‘ His secretary — never can remember the fellow’s name ’ 

‘ Hiero. What about him ? ’ 

‘ Died of a stroke yesterday.’ 

‘ God help the BoaiH of Generals, then. It’ll' be interesting to 
sec if the mouthpiece has a voice of its own.’ Alcibiades patted the 
magnificent Molossian hound that lay curled up at his feet. Cleon, 
looking at it, saw that its tail had been rec cntly docked. Like many 
men of his type, he was a good judge of a horse or hound. He 
looked inquiringly at Alcibiades. , 

‘ Why in Hades did you have to do that ? ’ he asked. ‘ I know 
how much you paid for it. More of your damned aristocratic 
fancies, I suppose.’ 

‘ My dear Cleon, what odd things you get upset about.’ He 
burst out laughing. ‘ If I keep Athens busy with that kind of gossip, 
I won’t have more serious charges laid at my door.’ 

‘ Such as your women, and your drinking, and your horses ? 
Why do you have to waste your money on that sort of thing ? 
There’s plenty else it could be used for.’ 

Alcibiades said briskly : ‘ There’s a good purpose behind it. 
I^opularity. There’s rnore than one way of wasting your money. 
Nicias does it stupidly, and everyone sponges off him and laughs 
at him. I do it sensibly. I have the reputation of being a devilish 
fellow, not too clever, and dowered with all the more attractive 
vices. That will turn, out very useful for both of us. It’s a thing 
that’s apt to collect votes. I might add that women tend to talk 
in their cups ; and that I have every intention of entering a team 
for the next Olympic Games, So you can add the advantage of 
national prestige, if you like.’ 

Cleon shrugged his shoulders. ‘ It’s your money,’ he observed. 

* But I hear you’re running through your patrimony. I don’t 
fancy you’d take very kindly to poverty. You’re not used to it. 
And you’re more value to me with your money than without it.* 
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* This concern is most touching. I shouldn’t worry about me 
if I were you. There are more important things at stake.’ He 
rose. * By the way,’ he asked, ‘ have you found anyone to take 
Lysiclcs’ place ? * 

‘ I think so. A man named Hyperbolus.* 

‘ Never heard of him. What does he do for a living ? ’ 

‘ He makes lamps.’ 

‘ Good God,’ said Alcihiades, and went out. 


Envoys were sent to Mitylene, demanding that all suspicious 
preparations should be stopped, and met with a point-blank refusal. 
Immediately on their return, a small squadron was fitted out, under 
a junior admiral named Cleippidc*., to catch the Mityleneans by 
surprise while they were outside the town celebrating a local feast 
of Apollo. The attempt failed. The islanders had good warning 
of the fleet’s sailing, and Ibrtified the port against attack. Cleippides 
made the bpt of a bad job. After delivering -his ultimatum, he 
settled down to blockade the harbour with his hopelessly inadequate 
force. After a while the men of Mitylene proposed that an armistice 
should be arranged, and Cleippides gladly agreed. A trireme left 
the island bearing Mitylenean ambassadors to Athens. Cleippides 
set about collecting what local reinforcements he could. 

Alcibiades swore at the delay, but could do nothing. His fury 
was shared by the government when it was learnt that the Mity- 
leneans had profited by their respite to smuggle out another 
galley , this time to Sparta. The pliable islanders urged a strong 
attack on Athens by laud and sea. It was plain that the news of 
Athens’ financial straits was w^ell known. 

Cleon had watched the whole affair W'ith considerable perturba- 
tion. His appointment to the Board of t reasurers had been 
confirmed and he now set about raising money by every means 
he could. Regardless of the continued possibility of revolt, more 
and more tribute was squeezed out of the long-suffering allies. 
More daring still, a property tax was imposed indiscriminately on 
all citizens at home. Alcibiades questioned the wisdom of* this. 

‘ All you’ll do is infuriate the li t aristocrats,’ he said. * They’re 
carrying enough of the cost of the war as it is. They’ve seen their 
estates ruined by invasion. I’ve lost the bulk of my own.* 

‘ I can afford to infuriate them,’ said Cleon, his shrewd face 
wrinkling. ‘ They’re too far committed now to abandon the war. 
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Besides, their famous sense of responsibility wouldn’t let them. 
Axiochus and his peace party aren’t worth consideration. They 
carry no wide support. I’ve got to raise money where it can be 
found. It’s just fortunate that my supporters don’t happen to have 
it, and Nicias and his friends do.’ 

* You’ll get yourself prosecuted for corruption.’ 

‘ Of course. I don’t mind in the least if I am. I have nothing 
to hide. I don’t waste public funds building public memorials to 
my ideals. If I can bring such cp.ses, you might at least credit me 
with enough common sense to be able to defend myself against 
one.’ He paused. ‘ Mitylene has got to be dealt with, and 
quickly. I think we might play on the noble patriotism of our 
citizens to save ourselves a little expense. Nicias can’t avoid 
sending a relief force now. It might well be suggested to him that 
the troops act as their own rowers. I’ll have a word with the 
Treasurer. He can be relied upon to present the proposal with 
some conviction.’ 


More and more sure of his personal judgment and influence, 
Alcibiades continued to play the political factions in Athens against 
each other with cool cynicism. He bulwarked his new personality 
with outrageous eccentricities, exaggerating all his more peculiar 
traits. He wore a long effeminate trailing robe which became the 
fashion among the younger generation, in whom years of war and 
disaster had produced a mood of complete irresponsibility. He 
cultivated his. lisp. His manner became affected. A prematurely 
bald but aspiring playwright named Aristophanes, who was still 
too young and too modest to put on plays under his own name, 
satirised him with considerable wit in a production called The 
Banqueters, With his great personal attraction and intriguing 
military record, Alcibiades survived it all ; his reputation was 
enhanced rather than damaged. 

Between bouts of drunkenness and fornication, however, he was 
very much occupied with the progress of events. His stamina 
was remarkable and his air of indolence deceptive. What he saw 
was not particularly reassuring. 

Cleon’s ruthless activities produced the necessan'^ money ; and 
in September a fresh fleet patriotically rowed itself to Lesbos, in 
charge of an untried general named Paches. Mitylene fell the 
following June, before the dilatory Spartan fleet reached the island. 
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spartan agents, in a last desperate attempt, made the cardinal 
mistake of arming the populace. The islanders’ patience had been 
strained to breaking-point ; they were half-starved ; and they 
nursed greater hatred for their own oligarchic government than for 
the Athenians themselves, chiefly because of scandalous hoarding 
of the grain which could have been used to feed them, but which 
the government had kept for their own ends. As soon as they got 
arms in their hands, they mutinied against their officers, declaring 
that if provisions were not produced immediately, they would 
surrender the city themselves. The members of the government 
saw clearly that if this happened (and they could do nothing to 
prevent it) they would be left out of the armistice negotiations. 
Their position was equivocal enough as it ^ was. A hurried and 
nervous meeting was held ; and a surprised Paches agreed with the 
delegates, who hastened to meet him, on a conditional surrender. 


There was a large crowd at the docks when the galleys bearing 
Paches’ prisoners put in at the Piraeus. Alcibiades had walked 
down in the cool of the summer evening to watch the proceedings. 
The officers* in chSirge had some difficulty in clearing the quayside 
to give the prisoners free passage. The crowd, mostly sailors, 
labourers, and drunken loafers, was in a dangerous mood. As the 
first men stepped ashore, chained together, an ominous growl went 
up. Someone threw a stone. The Mityleneans marched forward, 
looking straight in front of them. Alcibiades watched their faces 
with interest. Some w ^:re shamefaced ; most of them surly and 
resentful. As well they might be, thought Alcibiades. Amusing 
that the first prisoners we take i '*. this war should be from among 
our own allies. But then one has long since stopped thinking of 
this as an ordinary war. 

The crowd was now on the verge of rioting. Alcibiades hurried 
back to the City to report tlic news to Cleon. He found the tanner 
in an angry temper ; and it took him some lime to realise that its 
true cause was fear. Cleon strode up and down the room as if 
he were on the orators’ platfoni: The thick veins stood out on 
his forehead. He presented an unpleasant spectacle. 

‘ They must be killed,’ he said. ‘ We must make an example of 
them. One more incident like this and we shall have the whole 
Ionian coast in flames. We’ve only got a hair’s breadth margin 
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as it is. An example . . . Something that’ll stop this nonsense 
once and for all. Something to make all these fools sweat with 
fright at the name of Athens. If I could lay my hands on that 
idiot Paches . . .* He snorted. Alcibiades watched this exhibi- 
tion with detached fascination. Cleon was like an animal ; a 
fierce, intelligent, ruthless wild boar, that knew every trick of the 
chase, but would turn and tear savagely and blindly with its tusks 
at the last ditch. 

Cleon wiped his face with his hand, ‘ But it’s no use merely 
killing a handful of prisoners,’ he said. ‘ Mitylene’s hundreds of 
miles away. You don’t think much about death when you’re not 
involved in it. I’ll bring death to them. The Assembly’ll be with 
me. You saw how' tlv^y were this evening.’ He 'drew himself up. 

‘ I shall have every adult male in Mitylene put to death,’ he 
shouted. ‘And sell their women and children into slavery . . . 
I’ll show them that Athens still has power . . . We’ve been too 
lenient. By the Gods, this is one lesson they’ll never forget ! ’ 

Despite himself, Alcibiades Iclt a cold shiver run through him. 
He said : ‘ 1 should sleep on that. You’re cjuitc justified, of course. 
But what good will it do us in the long run You’ve said yourself 
how vital the Ionian allies arc to us. A little judicious clemency 
now might be a turning-point in our relations. If you execute this 
sentence you’ll have implacable enemies in our own camp. Is it 
worth it ^ * 

Cleon turned a face completely transfigured with fury on him. 

‘ You’re like all the rest,’ he said, panting with emotion. ‘ If you’re 
loo weak to accept the cons^'quences of power, get out. Co and be 
killed as a soldier. Keep your humanitarian scruples to yourself. 
I stand for Athens, and while I live 1 shall uphold her autlioiity 
in every way open to me. We are the greatest nation of them all. 
Are we going to let oui selves be pulled down by a pack oi rebels, a 
miserable little island that ought to thank God we let it exist at all ^ ’ 

Alcibiades stood still, appalled. For in these proud and furious 
words, this twisted feral face, he recognised, with awful clarity, 
something he had known and once loved. Distorted almost beyond 
belief, coarsened and debased with passion and self-interest, it was 
the voice and face of Pericles. 


The prisoners were killed at dawn the next day without trial. 
When Cleon faced the nearly hysterical Assembly, this was the first 
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thing he announced to them. It was a good way of gauging their 
feelings ; and the howl of triumph that went up almost before the 
words were out of his mouth gave him the cue he needed. He 
only delivered a short speech, with the minimum of justification 
for the course he proposed. Having thus raised his listeners to 
boiling-point, he put his proposals for retaliation before them. The 
Assembly welcomed them with such vehemence that not even a show 
of hands was necessary. Nicias sat speechless while the uproar 
went on about him : his white face showed his feelings, but he 
could do nothing in the face of such a demonstration. He raised 
no objection when the decree of mass-execution was formulated 
and approved, and the captain of the Salaminia, one of the State 
galleys, deputed to bear it to Paches. 

Wlicn the Assembly broke up, Alcioiades, taking care he was not 
observed, followed Nicias for some way through the streets ; and 
when they had reached a lonely spot, caught up with him and 
called to him by name. The old general turned round, startled. 
When he saw who he had to do with, he made as if to go on. 
Alcibiades caught him by the sleeve. 

‘ For heaven’s sake listen to me,’ he said, looking over his shoulder. 
‘ W’hat I have to say 1 must say quickly. I know all you think of 
me. Forget? it for\he moment. You need never speak to me again 
if you so wish. I have one thing to ask you : do you want those 
wretched creatures saved ? ’ 

Nicias’ eyes snapped nervously. ‘ This is a trap,’ he said. 
‘ Why should you want to help them ? 1 know the men you 

associate with.’ 

‘ Try not to be a foo^ foi once.’ Alcibiades spoke breathlessly 
and urgently. ‘ AVhy should I take this risk ^ Answer me yes or 
no. There’s no time for explai ations. There are no witnesses. 
You can deny everything you’ve said to me.’ 

‘ The Gods be my' witness that 1 do not wush to see injustice 
done ’ 

‘ That’s enough. There may be a chance. But it depends on 
you.’ 

‘ On me ? I don’t . . .’ 

‘ Yes, on you. There’s only thing you need to do. It will 
involve you in no risk. See the captain of the Salaminia in private. 
Tell him not to hurry. If he has any humanity in him, he should 
be only too willing to agree.’ 

‘ But . . . but what good will that do ? ’ 

A.H.A. — L 
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His point made, Alcibiades relaxed. He smiled at the old man. 
* You’re older than I am, Nicias,’ he said ; ‘ but you live a secluded 
life. You don’t know the Athenian people as I do — their quirks 
and instability, their sentimental enthusiasms. This decision was 
taken in hot blood, by a crowd, on the spur of the moment. By 
tomorrow they’ll be wishing they’d never approved the decree at 
all. Perhaps they’ll call another Assembly. If the Salaminia sails 
at full speed, it’ll be too late. If not, there may be a chance of 
overtaking her.’ 

‘ I see,’ said Nicias. He looked at the young man, bewildered, 
his yellowish eyes flickering in perplexity. ‘ I will act as you suggest. 
Let me put a question to you in turn. Why are you doing this ? ’ 

Alcibiades hesitate4 for the fraction of a second. Then the old 
impudent grin broke out on his face. ‘ Because I know more about 
politics than either you or Cleon,’ he said rudely. ‘ I don’t give 
a damn for a parcel of islanders. But I’m very concerned — and so 
should you be — with the tribute and ships they represent to us. 
We don’t want to have another war on our hands. If this decree 
goes through, at best we’ll have a crowd of resentful Helots to deal 
with. At worst, the islands and coast will break out in full-scale 
rebellion — probably with the Persian satraps backing them — and 
then the whole war could be finished in a month. ’ And'all to satisfy 
a little blood-lust and hysteria. Does that strike you as common 
sense ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Nicias, ‘ it does. You argue your points very sensibly, 
young man. You surprise me.’ He looked at Alcibiades in some 
embarrassment, fumbling for words. Then a strange thing 
happened : he smiled. It was no more than a quick and awkward 
grimace, but it was unmistakable. He said, unexpectedly : ‘ Per- 
haps I know a little more about human beings than you give me 
credit for. Enough, at any rate, to make me wonder whether you’ve 
told me your true motives for behaving like this. Good-night. 
I shall see the captain of the Salaminia before he sails.’ He turned 
on his heel and was gone. It was Alcibiades’ turn to look surprised. 


It was a stifling night. Alcibiades, in a mood of restless melan- 
choly, had dismissed his guests at an early hour, dancing-girls and 
all, and retired to bed alone. He had found the evening unspeak- 
ably tedious. Now he lay tossing on the great carved bed, throwing 
off successive coverlets till he was covered only by a thin linen sheet. 
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From outside came the distant shouting of revellers further doiyh . 
the street. He got up and closed the shutters ; but the heat 
presently became insufferable, and he Rung them open again. 
Sleep was impossible. He began to think, for the hundredth time, 
about the day’s events. 

They’ll change their minds : they won’t change their minds. 
And supposing they don’t : why should I be so concerned ? A 
parcel of islanders. I said so myself. He remembered Nicias’ 
parting words, and frowned in the darkness. And what, he asked 
himself, do I really know of this mass of human opinion that I 
have been playing with for the last few years ? I know my own 
kind. I can deal with men like Cleon. I can adapt myself to 
circumstances, toother ways of life, different beliefs. And for what ? 
The question circled above his head, went unanswered. He 
stretched, turned over and tried to abandon the problem in sleep. 
But sleep would not come. 

How much have they changed since the war came ? how much 
will they change yet ? Samos was the beginning of their cruelty. 
If their purpose holds tomorrow, they will have taken another 
irrevocable step. And one I should approve in principle, I suppose. 
To maintain one’s rights of power. But what I told Nicias was 
true enough. Lfttle profit in that kind of victory. They’ve been 
badly strained. All of us. The rich with their money and estates 
perhaps more than any. Financing triremes, backing war expendi- 
ture, year after year. Eating into capital for which there’s been 
no replacement. Most of the big estates in ruins. But they carCt 
stop now. And the plague crippled us all alike. If we had gone 
out to the Isthmus ana fought all Sparta in a pitched battle, we 
couldn’t have lost more men. 

What are they thinking abouf it all, out there in the darkness ? 
All the swarming multitudes I dc»n’t know, and seldom see unless I’m 
drunk, or in a stew^s, whose minds I presume to move like pieces on 
a draught-board? What are you thinking, you irresponsible 
dolts ? I know you by sight only, by rumour, by political report. 
This district is for peace, that one for war. Here is a clan favours 
the government, there a hotbed of popular intrigue. Unthinking, 
illogical, emotional tidal waves that can pull down any edifice of 
intelligent forethought. I dine with an aristocrat, and leave him 
to drink with Cleon, I calculate probabilities, balance motives. 
But in the end I come up against you, and it is you who will decide 
all our fates. You, the smith by the forge, sweating and muscled, 
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who know a horse or a fighting-cock, but not your ^own mind. 
You, the grumbling farmer, you the craftsman, all of you who work 
with your hands, who laugh and spit at the play, who chew garlic 
and drink bad wine with too little water, whose lives are bounded 
by a few coppers, a woman, a handful of fish and olives to eat, the 
hope of staying alive and begetting sons like yourselves. And with- 
out whom all our plans, our ambitions, our dreams of empire would 
be nothing at all. You are like a lyre that many performers play 
on, some one tune and some ah^pther, responding to whoever 
touches your strings last. Till the day when the unexpected miracle 
oversets the wise men : the day when you play of yourself. Perhaps 
that day is here. 

He got up and stood staring out of the open window. The city 
was quiet, bathed in the deep indigo of the summer night. In the 
straggling houses, winding away in confused lanes to the river, 
among the hovels of the Piraeus, the fate of a people was hanging 
in the balance, in the incalculable mind of the many-headed creature 
that was the Athenian democracy. His lips twitclied in grim 
amusement as he thought of the word. Decide well, all-wise and 
all-powerful democracy, he said aloud to the night. Then he lay 
down again, wrapping himself in his coverlet. After a few minutes 
he slipped into a peaceful sleep. 


By the middle of the following morning it was plain that Alci- 
biades’ prophecy was justified. Cleon, who had been up and about 
from the earliest hours in anticipation of such a change of heart, 
saw that all his indefatigable street-corner lobbying was useless. 
He watched the knots of shame-faced men gradually gathering, 
as popular opinion, finding its secret doubts shared by a comforting 
number, began to make public confession and demand action. 
When this moment came, he himself was the first to press for the 
immediate summoning pf an emergency Assembly. It was safer 
to focus discontent than allow it to spread unchecked. 

Alcibiades slept late. When he woke the sun was already high. 
He slipped out of bed, hurriedly dipped hands and face in the tepid 
water which still stood from the previous day in the corner of the 
room, and cursed as he fumbled with the thongs of his sandals. A 
slave brought him a loaf of bread : he breakfasted hurriedly, 
breaking the bread into large gobbets and soaking them in wine. 
Then he took a handful of olives, which he knotted into a fold of his 
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tunic, and walked quickly down to the Assembly. The moment; 
he reached the Market he knew what had happened. Tlic plaofe , . 
was almost deserted. From in front of him came the hum of the 
crowd. No need for the officials to go round pressing in voters'^ 
today. 

The meeting had already been going on for some time. A large 
number of citizens had purged their consciences or hardened their! 
hearts, according to conviction, but a decision seemed as far away 
as ever. Alcibiades caught sight of Nicias, knotting and unknotting 
his bony fingers impatiently. The old man saw him, and gave an 
almost imperceptible nod. Good, thought Alcibiades. But for 
God’s sake let it^be put to the vote quickly. 

A buzz of excitement ran through ^he crowd. Cleon was climbing 
up to the platform. His fury of the previous evening had vanished ; 
he looked calm, and when he spoke it was with a barely veiled 
irony which stung his audience more than any violence could have 
done. He looked round the sea of faces with superb distaste. 
Then he said : ‘ I have been convinced for a long time that a 
democracy is incapable of government. Your vacillation over 
Mitylene only serves to confirm my belief . . .’ It was a masterly 
opening. Not fo^the first time, Alcibiades found himself unwillingly 
admiring tfiis demagogue. 

Cleon went on : ‘ You are a simple, honest people. You have 
no fear of plots or revolutions among yourselves. Therefore you 
are inclined to be compassionate, to credit your allies with the same 
honesty that you yourselves possess. You will get no thanks from 
them for your weakness- of heart.’ He paused to let this sink in, 
and then, suddenly changing his tone, bellowed : ‘ Your empire 
is a despotism and your allies are rebellious conspirators, and the 
sooner you realise the truth, the better. You’re all in this together. 
You bear the responsibility. You won’t ensure their obedience by 
making concessions to them. Power is the only thing they 
respect. 

‘ The most disturbing feature of the whole business is the fact 
that you have changed your minds overnight. This is not an 
isolated instance. I’d rather have bad laws that are kept than 
good ones which are always being altered, and which no one respects. 
Tou all try to be too clever. Loyalty is what we need today, not a lot 
of clever young men displaying their wit at our expense.’ Alci- 
biade$ grinned ruefully. The audience seemed to be rapidly 
reaching a chronic state of indecision. ‘ As well they might,* said 
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Alcibiades to himself. * They know they ought to feel ashamed ; 
but now they don’t know what it is they ought to be ashamed of.’ 

Cleon had clearly prepared his speech with considerable care. 
He played on the treachery and ingratitude of Mitylcne to a 
beneficent power. The audience preened themselves on their 
beneficence. ‘ And don’t,’ cried Cleon, ‘ restrict your anger to the 
aristocrats. Don’t let yourself be blinded by political prejudice. 
They acted in concert ; they are all equally guilty.’ He ended with 
a blatant appeal to self-interest that left even the hardened Alcibiades 
gasping. ‘ If they were right to rebel,’ he said, ‘ you must be wrong 
to rule. If you are determined to rule, right or wrong, you must 
stick to your principles, and punish Mitylene according to the 
dictates of your interests. Otherwise, if you are determined to 
pursue your so-called honesty in safety, you can say goodbye to 
your empire. Give them the punishment they deserve. Make an 
example of them. Bring it home to your other allies that the 
penalty for revolt is death.’ 

He stepped down from the platform without looking to see the 
effect he had created, seemingly deaf to the cheers that rang in 
his ears. 

Alcibiades watched the members of the Assembly nearest to him. 
They w^ere arguing fiercely. All over the crowd dissension was 
breaking out. Nicias sat with Hipponicus and several of his friends. 
They were whispering together ; but none of them rose to speak. 
Are they going to let Cleon have the last word ? Alcibiades asked 
himself incredulously. If they do, it’s a foregone conclusion. 

There w'as a stir near the platform, and a man whom Alcibiades 
had never seen in his life climbed slowly up. He had a nondescript 
appearance : he might have been a small farmer or a minor official. 
Alcibiades leant across to his neighbour, a burly countryman who 
wore a soiled tunic and was chewing spring onions, and asked who 
the newcomer might be. 

‘ His name’s Diodotus. He farms a holding near mine. Weren’t 
you here yesterday? He spoke against Cleon then.’ 

‘ I’ve never seen him in the Assembly before.’ 

• He’s a working man. He’s got something better to do with his 
time.* 

‘ Why’s he here now, then ? ’ 

The countryman looked at Alcibiades with some disgust, and 
spat on the ground in front of him. ‘ I don’t hold with politics, 
and no more does he,’ he said ; ‘ but when a madman like Cleon 
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wants to turn us all into murderers, it*s time for honest men to 
speak up. If we must fight we must, I suppose. But this is 
different, I’d be ashamed to hold up my head and call myself 
an Athenian if this sentence was carried out.’ He turned away 
and devoted himself to his onions again. 

Diodotus was about to speak. Alcibiades saw him smile at 
someone on the far edge of the crowd, and shading his eyes made 
out the Mitylenean ambassadors, standing together in a small knot 
a little apart from the rest. So he has friends among the islanders, 
thought Alcibiades. He will have to be very clever indeed to 
help them now. 

‘ I don’t blame those wlio have re-opened this debate,* said 
Diodotus ; ‘ and* I think very little of the protests we have had to 
listen to against repeated discussir^n of the same question.* His 
voice was rough but not coarse ; and he had an easy manner. 
Now he stared directly at Cleon. The demagogue returned the 
stare sullenly. Diodotus went on ; ‘ We have heard that words 
should not be used as the exponent of action. The man who claims 
this must be either mad or have a personal interest in what he 
advocates. Mad, if he thinks the future can be resolved by any 
means but discussion. Personally interested here his voice 
sharpened-^* if hfi distrusts his ability to speak well in a bad cause, 
and thinks he can frighten his listeners into passing a shameful 
measure by bullying or slandering them.’ A growl of disapproval 
was mingled with a rallying cheer at these words. Alcibiades, 
hearing them, found his thoughts wandering. The power of the 
spoken word. Certainly, Cleon must be a fool to decry it. He 
looked round at the familiar scene. Every decision in the histoiy 
of our country has been taken here, he thought. We plot and 
scheme behind closed doore ; t in the long run we have to come 
out into the open, back to this place. It’s like the theatre. The 
actors and the audience change ; the theatre is always the same, 
imposes its own limits. 

‘ I am not here to defend or accuse Mitylene,* he heard Diodotus 
say : ‘ in this respect I agree with the last speaker. We are sensible 
men. The question we have to decide is not their guilt, but our 
advantage. This is a political \ssembly, not a court of law. 
However guilty I believe them, I shall not ask for their death, unless 
it be expedient to do so. Equally, even though their case contained 
mitigating circumstances, I should not recommend them to mercy 
unless such a course were clearly to our benefit.* Alcibiades saw 
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Cleon frown at this, and whisper to a thin lugubrious man sitting 
next to him, who, Alcibiadcs guessed, must be the lamp-maker 
Hyperbolus. He grinned to himself at the tanner’s discomfiture. 
No one liked their own gambit being turned against them. 

‘ We arc concerned with the future, not the present. Cleon claims 
that to make rebellion a capital crime will have useful deterrent 
effects. I am no less patriotic than he is ; but I maintain that the 
exact contrary is true. You are considerably angered against 
Mitylene at the moment, and Cleon’s proposals may seem to carry 
more justice. I can’t repeat too often that we are not concerned 
with justice today : we want to make Mitylene useful to us. 

‘ Put aside prejudice and look at the facts. If we continue with 
this policy, we shall get less and less tribute ; <ve shall have to 
spend vast sums on sieges, and all we shall get out of them will 
be a smoking shell of a town and a pile of corpses. What use is 
that ? Our business is to see that our allies have no incentive to 
rebel rather than crush them w^hen they do. 

‘ One last point. If you do as Cleon suggests, you yill be wan- 
tonly throwing away one of our greatest advantages — good will. 
What do you think will happen if you butcher the innocent and the 
guilty together ? For a start, you’ll be killing your friends. Worse 
than that, you’ll be playing into the oligarchs’ *hand5. As soon 
as they rebel, they’ll have the people behind them. Why should 
anyone trust a nation that punishes in this indiscriminate fashion ? 
I’m not going to argue whether the Mityleneans are guilty or not. 
It doesn’t matter. You ought to disregard it if they are, simply 
because the common people are the only class still friendly to us. 
If we want to preserve the empire, it’s far more profitable to put 
up with some injustice than to kill off men we’d do better to keep 
alive. The ringleaders of the rebellion are dead. Let that 
suffice . . .’ 

As Diodotus finished, a heated hubbub broke out in the Assembly. 
He went to his place with bowed head, and sat down, speaking 
to no one. Alcibiades realised that his onion-chewing neighbour 
was cheering loudly ; after a moment the fellow leaned over and 
asked him what he thought of the speech. 

Alcibiades said, slowly : ‘ Most extraordinary. The man has a 
first-rate mind. I can’t understand why we haven’t heard of him 
before.* 

The farmer said : ‘ Perhaps because he’s not interested in the 
same things as you are.’ 
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‘ And what do you think are my interests ? * asked Akibiades 
with some asperity. 

‘ Oh, come. We all know Alcibiades. And professional poli- 
ticians, for that matter. Always the same things. War. Ambi- 
tion. Intrigue. Now you don’t know who I am, do you ? * 

‘ Indeed not.’ 

‘ I’m very glad. I prefer to stay unknown. Do my own v,ork 
and mind my own business. Running a farm is a whole-time 
occupation. Especially in these days, thanks to a certain gentleman 
I won’t mention, God rest his soul. If more people stuck to their 
own affairs instead of meddling in politics, we’d all be better off.’ 

‘ You seem to be lacking in public spirit,’ retorted Alcibiades. 
‘ If you think yotir rulers make such a me^s of their duties, why 
not throw them out and choose new ones ? The power’s in your 
hands. Though God forbid Athens should ever be a clod-hopping 
country village. You talk like a Boeotian.’ 

‘ You’re \ oung,’ said the farmer. ‘ Your uncle’s got more sense 
than you. He wants peace, at any rate, even -if he does want it 
for the wrong reasons.’ He looked at Alcibiades and said : ‘ Let 
me give you a piece of advice, young fellow. Don’t imagine that 
you understand all >our fellow-citizens. You know precious few 
of them. We’re *not all firebrands or philosophers. You don’t 
hear about us because we don’t talk much, I knew a friend who 
came to Athens and opened a shop. Eveiyone told him it was the 
fashion to have a boy lover. So he ’ 

‘ That’s enough.’ Alcibiades was flushed and angry. ‘ The 
voting’s going to begin.’ And indeed the President of the Assembly 
was on his feet calling the meeting to order. Alcibiades and the 
farmer raised their hands together against Cleon. 

The decree was revoked by tb narrowest of majorities. As soon 
as the result was announced Alcibiades hurried to find Nicias. The 
old man was talking to the Mitylenean ambassadors. As Alcibiades 
came up, pushing his way through the crowd, he heard the ambas- 
sador say : ‘ We have prepared everything for the rowers. Wine 
and bread has been put aboard at our expense. I beg you, sir, 
to hurry . . .’ 

Alcibiades said to Nicias : ‘I the Paralus ready to sail ? ’ 

Nicias nodded. ‘ I gave the orders for the stand-to last night. 
She can sail at once. Alcibiades, you have a horse, I believe. If 
you care to ride down to the docks at once and send them on their 
way . . , ? ’ 



Alcibiades smiled. He was almost beginning to like Nicias, He 
hurried away without another word. 

It was noon as he rode into the Piraeus. The Paralus was cast 
off, her sail hoisted, her crew sitting waiting at their rowing-benches. 
One word was sufficient. A moment later she was drawing away, 
the oars creaming up the brackish harbour water. Alcibiades 
watched her till she was hull-down on the horizon. 

A week later the news reached Athens that Mitylene had been 
saved. The crew of the Paralus h^d rowed night and day, eating 
and sleeping at the oar ; yet when they docked at Mitylene, 
Paches had already read out the decree of execution. As the captain 
stepped ashore he was greetdfd by the wailing of women, the curt 
salutes of a shame-faced garrison. But the sentence had not yet 
been carried out. For the time being, at any rate, Athens had 
been saved from herself. 



CHAPTER 15 


T he Mityleiiean affair had so occupied everyone’s mind at 
Athens that not a thought was given to the despciate 
garrison still holding out a few miles away at Plataea, even 
when about a hundred of them hioke out from the city one stormy 
night and made their way to Athens. They were treated kindly, 
soothed with vague promises, and forgotten. Tiien, one evening 
in July, came the news that Plataea had surrendered. The starved 
defenders weie asked one question f>nly by their conquerors. Had 
they done anything to forward the Peloponnesian cause in the war ? 
There could be only one answer. The survivors were butchered 
to a man, and their women sold into slavery. 

Alcibiades, listening to the account of their last days, found him- 
self (lisquietjngly upset by it. He had not forgStten the conversa- 
tion he had had on the subject with Pericles ; and the whole affair 
bore too close a resemblance to the recent fiasco on Lesbos for his 
peace of mind. He tried to convince himself that he was only 
concerned with the military aspect of the situation, but failed 
dismally. For a day or two he brooded alone. In the end he 
admitted to himself that he had to discuss the matter wdth somebody. 
Adeiniantus was too young ; Cleon and his uncle too involved in 
political mancEuvres to listen with an impartial car. Late one 
evening, in some trepid'tlion, and not quite understanding his own 
motives, he went to see Nicias, 

He found the old man still woiking, even though he had already 
spent a long day at the Couik 1 Chambers. Nicias greeted him 
guardedly. He looked worn and ill. Alcibiades noticed a phial 
of medicine at his elbow. 

‘ What can I do for you ^ ’ he asked, in his most official voice. 
Alcibiades began to speak of Plataea. Nicias cut him short. 
‘ Plataea is finished,’ he said. ‘ There is nothing we can do for 
her now. I always credited you with a practical mind, Alcibiades.’ 
He smiled sourly. ‘ The whole 'i Greece is split into two hostile 
camps, and every dissatisfied minority invokes Athens or Sparta. 
I can see a time coming when honour will mean nothing, when 
cleverness at intrigue, superior craft, will be the only criterion of 
success. For the oppiessed or unpopular, this comes as their great 



chance * He broke off, conscious of having said too much to 

a young man whom he had no real reason to trust. He looked wrily 
at Alcibiades. ‘ Now perhaps you will understand why I am not 
very troubled about Plataea. After a while one becomes hardened 
to treachery and dishonour. The only thing left to do is to work 
for the moment and hope against hope.* He stood up. ‘ If there 
is nothing else ... I have a great deal to do.’ 

Alcibiades went out considerably chagrined. 


It was not unnatural that Alcibiades should now turn to Cleon. 
He had seen little of the latter since the Mitylencan affair, and 
was by no means certain whether his collusion with Nicias had not 
reached the popular leader’s ears. But Cleon greeted him kindly 
enough ; if he had any suspicions he kept them to himself. Alcibiades 
was a useful agent, and it would not do to alienate him openly. 

‘ I suppose you must be pretty tired of sitting around doing 
nothing,’ he said. ‘ Politics isn’t really a satisfactory occupation 
for a young fellow like you. Leave it to older folk.’ He looked at 
Alcibiades speculatively. The young man nodded and waited. 
Cleon went on : ‘ Now there’s something you might do which 
would be most useful to us. You’ll get all the action you want, 
and you’ll be able to use your brains as well. Does the idea appeal 
to you ? ’ 

At this moment Alcibiades would have agreed to anything that 
offered the remotest prospect of change. ‘ Very much,’ he said. 
‘ What do you propose ? ’ 

Cleon leaned close to him and Jow'ered his voice. ‘ A long time 
ago Pericles had the notion of carrying the war into the west. 
Well, times and ideas have changed. I’m told now that wc haven’t 
got the men or the money to do it. But I’m not sure that it wouldn’t 
be the best way of getting more of both. To start with, there’s 
a good reason. In fadt, two good reasons. A public and a private 
one. I’ll deal with the public first. Did you know that there was 
a war going on in Sicily ? ’ 

Alcibiades shook his head. 

‘ Well, there is. Not much of a one, but a war nevertheless. And 
as you might expect, it’s between the Ionian and Dorian cities. 
From the latest reports it seems that the lonians are getting the 
worst of it. At any rate, they’re sending an embassy to ask for our 
help.’ 
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*AU of them?* 

‘ Officially only Lcontini. But that makes no difference. Their 
ambassador, incidentally, is Gorgias.* 

‘ Pericles’ friend ? ’ 

‘ Yes. That ought to weigh with the Assembly. And there’s 
a ready-made excuse for our helping them.’ 

‘ That wouldn’t influence Nicias much with things as they are. 
We’ve hardly got enough troops to maintain the fronts that are open 
already,’ 

Cleon laid a finger along his nose. ‘ Money talks,* he observed 
cryptically. ‘ I haven’t come to rny private reason yet. Don’t you 
see that if we put a fleet into the western seas it would cut off the 
Sicilian supply of corn to the Peloponnese ^ ’ 

‘ I see. Do you think that’ll be sufficient inducement ? ’ 

‘ If we don’t put our demands too high, I see no reason why not. 
But that’s not the real point.’ Cleon spoke now with barely sup- 
pressed excitement. ‘ Pericles wanted to open up trade. We could 
do more, fjicily is the richest country of the*’‘west. If Athens 
possessed her, it could be the turning-point of the war. Of our 
history. And it needn’t stop at Sicily. Sicily is only a stepping- 
stone — to Carthage and the ports of the Western Ocean, Italy . . . 
There’s no knowing where it might lead us. A new and even 
greater empire . . .’ His voice died away. Both of them were 
silent for a while, conjuring up in their minds visions of unbelievable 
wealth, of an Athens powerful beyond their wildest dreams. It 
was Cleon who brought them back to earth again. 

‘ We’ll think about that when the time comes,’ he said. ‘ In 
the meanwhile, I don’t think there’s any need to keep the idea a 
strict secret. Drop a hint here and there. Get people talking. 
Give them something to hope fc’". Don’t come out into the open 
with details. Just enough to whet their appetites. If they get it 
into their heads that something like this is afoot, they may change 
their minds at next year’s elections.’ 

Alcibiades grinned cvnically at Cleon's abrupt change of mood. 
Is that all you want me to do ’ he tisked. 

‘ That’s nothing. Just a way of keeping you out of mischief for 
a month or two. Your real task >viil be something more . . . con- 
fidentieil. I have been preparing the ground for the reception of 
tiorgias and his colleagues. There is little doubt that a small 
expedition will be sent to Sicily this autumn. I am going to arrange 
for you to go with it.’ 



* And keep my eyes open for the lie of the land ? * 

‘ Exactly. Anything that you might consider useful. Quality 
of troops, the wealth of the various cities, who the influential leaders 
are, which of them are well disposed towards us. I leave the matter 
entirely in your hands. All I ask for is a comprehensive report. 
I’m not particular about what way you may see fit to elicit your 
information.’ And Cleon, who was by now in an exceedingly good 
humour, gave the ghost of a wink. 

Alcibiades shook his head. ‘ Fmr Nicias. I’m almost beginning 
to feel sorry for him. He never should have taken up a public life 
at all.’ 

Cleon stared at him, uncomprehending. 
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CHAPTER i6 


A BOUT the turn of the year the rains came again. For over 
three months the steady downpour continued, hissing off the 
JL Xsodden roofs, pouring through the choked and muddy guttt.Ts. 
Every day Athens woke to a grey unbroken sky, to the swiftly falling 
lances of water that bore the faint salty tang of the sea with them. 
Nicias and Cleon, at one in this common emergency, and remem- 
bering too well what such weather had brought two years before, 
sent all the country population out of the city, back to their burnt 
and ruined farms? For days the streets echoed to the grinding of 
wheels, the jingle of harness, the shouts and curses of labourers 
trying to free wheels stuck fast in the mud that choked every lane 
and alley. 

Nicias said, surveying the scene of desolation : ‘ When we have 
leisure for such things, we must see to the Gky’s drainage. I 
remember a traveller once told me of the old cities of Crete. Walk- 
ing among their ruins, he found such conduits as he said Athens had 
never known. I remember laughing at him at the time. It seemed 
such a curi(5us thfng to notice . . . Now I think he was in the 
right of it.’ 

Cleon, suspecting a joke at his expense, said curtly : ‘ Crete fell 
for all its drains. We ha,ve more important things to think about,* 
and went out in a huff. Ill and tired as he was, Nicias could not 
help laughing. j 

But his words were ouJiy too true. The water poured down into 
the low'-lying regions betvsj^een the City and the Piraeus ; and finding 
no outlet, collected in stagnant .^ools till the whole area was one 
vast swamp. Then, at lajst, the spring weather burst on the sodden 
land, and the rains died ^way and presently ceased altogether. A 
violent sun blazed down ;j and soon men began to pray for the rain 
again. For that year thi annual north-west winds failed to blow. 
Athens sweltered in a daijnp and humid heat ; and the marshy land 
began to give off such ibul fumes and vapours that the very air 
seemed to be corrupted. The few crops that survived were rotten 
with the soaking they ha d received through the winter, and bread 
was poor and hard to come by. More than ever the City depended 
on the grain-ships that (tame in from the Black Sea. And after a 
while the fear that had *en in all hearts was justified : the Plague 
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returned to Athens. Another November bad come before it had 
run its course ; and by then fourteen thousand more citizens bad 
succumbed to its ravages, including over four thousand of Athens’ 
finest remaining troops. 


On an autumn afternoon Alcibiades sat on the harbour wall of 
the southern Italian town of Rh^ium, \yriting his long-delayed 
report to Cleon. A mile or two away acilfoss the straits rose the 
yellow cliffs of Sicily ; looking towards the n^jrth he could see smoke 
drifting up from the houses of the great part of Messana. Below 
him fishermen sat on the foreshore repairing theif nets ; the water 
slapped and knocked monotonously against the rocky bastion that 
rose round the bay. A donkey, laden down with two heavy pan- 
niers full of market produce, toiled slowly |up the winding path to 
the town, its owner trudging along in the jdust behind it. Brown 
urchins scuttled about in the dust, splashing each 9 ther in the 
fountain that stood close to the sea. The v i^ater was green near the 
shore ; as the bottom shelved away into the middle distance it 
turned to a deep grape-like purple. The sc ene was one of unbroken 
peace ; the warm southern air hummed like a* top. ‘ 

A season’s leisurely campaigning and dpen-air life had largely 
erased politics from Alcibiades’ mind. Me was surprised after a 
month or so to find that the problems wh ich appeared so pressing 
in Athens here faded into insignificance. He began, in a simple 
and animal fashion, to enjoy himself. Oc( :asionally he had twinges 
of conscience, which he firmly shrugged aside, at the way in which 
he was fulfilling his mission. But sooner or later the thing had to 
be done ; and now he sat in the sun, hi s writing materials on a 
board on his knees, chewing his pen and wondering how to begin. 

Pleasantly tired after the strenuous day s he had recently passed, 
he watched the dancing water, sparkling wdth sunlight, fade into 
autumn haze down the rugged coastline.1 Presently a ship came 
into sight from the south, and turned nortl i into the straits, making 
for Rhegium. It was followed by anothc r and another, till there 
were five of them, moving in close forma tion, their sails flecks of 
white against the blue of sea and sky. H e narrowed his eyes and 
stared at them closely. There was no mi staking the long narrow 
hulls, the flash of metal that occasional^ ^ shone out from them. 
They were Athenian warships. Alcibiadei \ gathered up his writing 
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matmak, and went down to the camp, striding quickly over dio 
cobbles, to Iweak the news. 

• • • • • 

Adeimantus threw^his pack into a corner of the tent, and sat down 
facing Alcibiades. His squadron had docked half an hour pre- 
viously ; and Alcibiades, watching the throng of faces as they came 
ashore, had spotted the familiar hooked nose and short heavy figure 
through the crowd of hucksters and touts that clamoured round the 
ships, and drawn him away by narrow winding paths to the camp 
on the headland. As they walked he gave Adeimantus a brief 
account of his doings during the past year, impatiently, for he was 
eager for news liimself. 

Adeimantus stared out to sea, the breeze ruffling his thick dark 
hair. His swarthy face was strained. ‘ I don’t mind telling you,’ 
he said, ‘ I’m glad to be out of Athens.’ 

‘ Why in particular ? ’ 

‘ I’d forgotten. Of course, you wouldn’t havc^heard.’ He told 
Alcibiades of the fresh outbreak of plague. ^ It’s dying down now, 
and they knew better how to deal with it this time. But it was 
like . . . having had a bad dream, and then waking up to find it 
was true. The same scene all over again. The cries and the awful 
stench of bodies. They threw themselves into the cisterns, however 
hard the guards tried to prevent it. The water was fouled. We’ve 
been very short of water all summer.’ He hesitated awkwardly, 
and 'ooked at Alcibiades and said : ‘ Aspasia is dead.’ 

The guils wheeled screaming over the harbour, diving for refuse, 
bobbing cm the water beside the ships. In the haze the black cone 
of Etna jfose in the distance above the Sicilian hills. Alcibiades 
looked 2 : the scene steadily foi a while, his face expressionless. 
Twenty- yards away a hare lolloped across the turf, a wary eye on 
the twcj|^ motionless figures. 

The^last strand had been severed ; far •away the old world was 
dying ftuietly. On this sunlit promontory it was impossible to con- 
ceive Jtfiat it had ever existed : the nexus of action and faith, the 
hopejlnd the high endeavour. Alcibiades twisted a strand of grass 
hetvjmn his fingers and said ; ‘ I think it was merciful. We are 
Ino^Ag into strange ways, a new kind of life. It was not for her.’ 

‘ iP it for us ? Or our sons, if we ever have sons ? ’ 

^ Alcibiades smiled. ‘ It’s what we were born to,’ he said. ‘ The 
world’s not ended.’ But as he spoke he knew that something of 
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himself had died as well. The grass snapped abruptly, and he 
threw it away. 

Adeimantus, who knew most of Alcibiades’ moods, and was aware 
of what must be passing through his mind, talked on casually for 
some time about happenings at home : how Nicias had planned an 
attack on Melos, but had failed to reduce it ; how he had landed 
in Boeotia on his way home, but had only had a limited success 
there. Now he was launching a scheme to purify the sacred island 
of Delos to restore some of his lost repieitation. ‘ And that,* Adei- 
mantus observed, ‘ is something more to his taste. They didn’t 
elect him to the Board of Generals this spring, and if he goes on like 
this they’re not likely to. Perhaps it was a pity.’ 

* Why, in God’s name ? ’ 

‘ There was a Spartan embassy in Athens in March. They 
wanted an armistice. Cleon and Lamachus between them got the 
proposal rejected,’ 

‘ And quite rightly so. We’ve lost a lot in this war. We have 
it in our power to retrieve it all now. And more, much more . . .’ 

Adeimantus looked sad. ‘ A year ago I should have said the 
same thing. Now I’m not so sure. You haven’t lived in Athens 
all this time as I have. This second attack of plague ... it had 
more effect than the mere loss of life. The people ’are getting 
desperate. They’re tired and frightened. They want to win back 
everything they’ve lost at one stroke.’ 

‘ I think they will. Adeimantus, I’ve never heard you talk like 
this before.* 't'a 

‘ I’m sorry . . . You remember how we used to play a.d Knuckle- 
bones ? You always played double or quits. It wa^ in your 
nature, wasn’t it ? And how many times did you win 'A/ 

Alcibiades remained silent. 

‘ That’s how it is in Athens today. They’ve got a Board c>f young 
fighting Generals. They expect miracles . . .’ He lay on his 
back, looking at the sky; and said : ‘ Sometimes I think this war 
will never end. The Gods forbid I should ever be an Athenian 
general. It’s bad enough to fight the enemy. When you ha^ve to 
contend with the Assembly at home as well . . .’ He left the\ sen- 
tence unfinished. ‘ The mood of the people suits Cleon very well,* 
he went on after a moment. ‘ He’s making inflammatory speeches 
about new conquests. And there’s a rumour that he’s going to 
double the jury-fee. Where he’s going to get the money from I 
can’t imagine.’ 
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* Cleon isn’t altogether a fool,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ If he docs that 
he’ll get six thousand sure voters at one stroke. After which the 
money can take care of itself. He’ll be a general himself soon, and 
I for one shan’t be sorry. You said just now that you wondered 
if the war would ever end. It’ll end quicker with Cleon in com- 
mand than with Nicias.’ 

‘ But perhaps in a somewhat different way ... By the way, I 
forgot to tell you — ^the most important piece of news of all. You’re 
recalled home yourself.’ 





CHAPTER 17 


B y the time Alcibiades returned to Athens winter was closing 
in, with sudden hailstorms and days of fleeting beauty, when 
the rainy clouds from the Aegean scudded across a still-blue 
sky, and outside the City the frogs croaked ceaselessly in the marshes. 
By November the last case of plague h^td run its course, and Athens 
could breathe freely again. Yet this second visitation had wrought 
more change than Aspasia’s death, as Alcibiades had half-realised 
on that sunny headland two months before. He found a city of 
hard and desperate men, amazed to be alive at all, and ruthlessly 
clinging to what they had left. Athens had fallen openly into two 
hostile camps, whose mutual bitterness was only increased by the 
view each held of the war. The rich farmers and landowners, who 
had seen their property whittled away by seven years of invasion 
and taxes, who had never believed in the war from the day it was 
declared, who only wanted the chance to prosper in quietness, were 
openly campaigning for an early peace at any price. The popular 
party, led by Cleon and his lieutenant Hyperbolus, and augmented 
by ambitious malcontents of all classes, clamoured for ‘action and 
yet more action, for a crushing and unanswerable victory. Between 
these parties there could be no reconciliation. And Nicias, who 
almost against his will had been re-elected to supreme office, his 
heart with the peace-makers yet fearing the vengeance of the mob, 
steered a central course as well as he might between the two. 


Cleon knew, better than any man, that the war had given him and 
his fellows their supreme chance. Death and destruction had 
broken down the old barriers of caste and tradition, weakened the 
hold of religion, bred a new lawless generation, quick-witted, ruth- 
less, with no respect for persons or ideals. The inarticulate mass 
of citizens, so long clay for Pericles’ masterful hands to mould, had 
discovered their own powers. As the old aristocracy was thinned 
out and the war bit deep into the heart of the people like a cancer, 
Cleon poured salt in the open wound, fomented ambition and dis- 
content, forged from this heterogeneous mass a new and terrible 
weapon. 

All the time his eyes remained on the west. Alcibiades’ some- 
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what lukewarm report had not disturbed him. When the youxm ' 
soldier, the dust of travel still on him, had told his story, Cleon had 
laughed and said : ‘ An incompetent general or two doesn’t matter. 
We can find others. You’ve told me all I wanted to know. The 
treasure-fiouse of Sicily will be ours when we have the strength to 
take it ’ ; and then indulged in one of his rare prophecies of wealth, 
power, fame : the shadows of greatness that only a man born with- 
out possessions could pursue so relentlessly. Alcibiades had been 
amused and mildly contemptuous ; but he had held his peace. 
The time was coming when, as Aspasia had foretold many years 
before, he must make his choice. Cleon might be ignoble, vain, 
self-seeking, a vulgar braggart and little better than a common 
criminal, but it was only through him that^power could be won. 
When Alcibiades looked at his uncle’s pathetic idealism, the fierce 
yet impractical conservatism of the country folk and their mouth- 
piece Aristophanes, he knew where, for the moment at any rate, 
his course lay. 

But if, however unwillingly, he admired Cleon, *lie had nothing 
but unbounded contempt for his chief henchman, and told the 
tanner so to his face. Hyperbolus the lamp-maker was a tall, 
lugubrious fellow, with a perpetual stoop and a slight squint. His 
antecedents gave tlie merciless Aristophanes every chance to make 
fun of him. He spoke with a marked accent ; it was rumoured 
that he was no true Athenian, but a Syrian refugee. Certainly his 
mother sold bread (though, as he frequently and vehemently 
asserted, that was nothing to be ashamed of) ; and his father was 
a slave in the public mint. This he found less easy to explain. 
Some malicious gossip-mongers in the pay of Axiochus put it about 
that he cheated his customers, mixing lead with bronze in the lamps 
he sold. One had been seen to melt, it was said, at a dinner-party. 
As might be expected, he was a touchy, sensitive person, ready to 
take offence at the least hint of an insult : the number and virulence 
of his law-suits were a by- word even in a city famed for its addiction 
to litigation. To cap all, he bore a faint but unmistakable resem- 
blance to Nicias, which brought him into ridicule with friends and 
enemies alike. 

He took the Sicilian adventure even more to heart than Cleon 
did ; and scarcely a day passed during which he was not to be seen 
with a group of labourers or country-folk round him, talking in 
glowing terms of the country which he had never seen, and which 
he knew of only by the wildest hearsay. When Alcibiades protested 
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to Cleon that the fellow could do nothing but bring his &ction into 
disrepute, the tanner x;eplied shortly that Hyperbolus was one of 
the people, and that they would listen to whatever he said ; and 
added that for himself, he did not care a fig for the ill opinion of 
those he heartily despised. And there, for the moment, the matter 
rested. 


Alcibiades and Axiochus walked together, slowly, along the course 
of the water conduit that Peisistratus had laid down over a hundred 
years before. Its stones were clustered about with lush green 
weeds ; the faint babble of water formed an unnoticed background 
to their words. * 

Axiochus’ leathery face bore a worried expression. Alcibiades 
noticed for the first time that the bleached hair was turning grey at 
the temples. When his uncle spoke again it was almost to himself. 

‘ You’ve changed out of all recognition recently.’ He sat down 
on the Slone coping, and trailed his fingers in the water. He did 
not look at Alcibiades. ‘ We’ve never really seen eye to eye. That 
didn’t matter. A man’s entitled to his opinions. I could even 
forgive you for supporting CJeon in a way. If you believed in 
Pericles’ work it’s probably your only chance to go on <vith it.’ He 
suddenly swung round to face his nephew and said vehemently : 
‘ But now . . . now you don’t believe in anything at all — anything. 
You despise Cleon as much as I do, but you’ll climb on his shoulders. 
You’d use me if you thought it’d profit you, and if you didn’t know 
that I was very well aware of what you’re about. If you were 
younger I could understand it. The boys who are growing up now 
have no understanding of the old standards. With you it’s different. 
You were trained by Pericles himself. For all his faults, the 
Olympian was an honourable man. Once you were honourable 
yourself. Today you behave as if you had no loyalties, no heart 
even.’ 

Alcibiades stroked the pet quail he carried on his wrist and said, 
flushing : ‘ I am loyal to Athens. Anything I may do is for the 
City.’ 

* Are you ? Do you care anything for the City except as a means 
to your own glory ? You’re no better than Cleon. Worse, because 
there’s some excuse for him. He wants to achieve what he and his 
sort have never had before. There’s some kind of pride in that. 
But you . . . I’ve tried to make excuses for you. I thought you 
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didn't really know your own mind, that you'd settle to your bent 
sooner or later. But it's not so. You know very well what you 
want, and you’re prepared to betray your friends and the class to 
which you belong to get it. If you can betray your friends, sooner 
or later you’ll betray your country. You may delude yourself into 
thinking you do it from fine motives ; but you won’t delude anyone 
else. Think of it. Traitor. It’s not a pleasant word, is it ? ’ 

There was a nasty silence. Then Alcibiades said, breathing 
rather fast : ‘ Your emotions are carrying you away.’ He laughed 
awkwardly. . ‘ And what is a traitor ? A man who follows his 
beliefs against the majority — and fails. If he succeeds, he’s a great 
patriot. I have no intention of failing.’ 

‘ I see,’ said Axiochus. ‘ You’re an apt pupil of Socrates. I 
w'onder what he’d say to the use his logic is*put to by such people 
as you ? Even supposing you honestly mean what you say — 
and I very much doubt it — look at the matter practically for a 
moment. You stand alone. You trust nobody. What can you 
do by yourself ? If you truly believe in your aims try to persuade 
others to join you. Form another party. You’ve got youth, 
brains, an attractive personality. But don’t use men for your own 
ends and then discard them.’ He paused and then went on : ‘ I 
know it must seerft curious for me to be talking to you like this. 
I’m not fit to fight, all I can do is drink — and talk. Well, I’m not 
attacking you for your private life. That’s your own affair. 
Strange as it may seem, I’m very fond of you still, and I don’t want 
to see you ruin yourself.’ 

Alcibiades said stiffly : ‘ I’m most grateful to you for your 
advice. Is that all you have to tell me ? ’ 

Axiochus nodded. His face was once more bland and sardonic. 
‘ I’m going down to the gymnasi am,’ he said. ‘ Would you care 
to accompany me ? You haven't been seen there for some time 
now.’ 

‘ Perhaps I shall join you later,’ said Alcibiades. He had no 
intention of doing so ; his only wish was to disembarrass himself 
of his uncle’s company. Much of what Axiochus had said had 
touched him more nearly than he would have cared to admit. 

‘ I look foi-ward to the pleasure of your company,’ Axiochus said, 
in a flat and formal voice, and took his leave. Alcibiades looked 
after him irresolutely for a moment ; then began to walk towards 
the rocky hill where the Assembly met. From the hum of conver- 
sation carried to him on the breeze it seemed that something was 
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afoot. He heard Cleon’s raucous voice raised in exhortation, but 
was unable to distinguish the words, which were drowned in bursts 
of applause. 

He found a large crowd gathered below the speaker’s platform ; 
but it was clearly not a debate that was going on. He saw Cleon 
up there (he had apparently just finished speaking) and several 
officials from the Treasury. As he watched, a citizen mounted the 
rostrum. He did not speak, but conferred with the officials in 
whispers. A scribe wrote something down in his notebooks ; and 
a herald shouted out ‘ Two talents ! ’ Another ripple of applause 
ran through the crowd. 

Puzzled, Alcibiadcs inquired of a bystander what it all meantv. 

‘ Don’t you know ? ’ The man, a carpenter by his appearance, 
looked scornfully at *Alcibiades’ extravagant clothes. ‘ Cleon is 
calling on all true Athenian citizens to make voluntary contributions 
to the Treasury for the War Fund. If you gave something yourself, 
master, instead of strutting around idle in that finery, we might win 
the sooner.’ He turned his back rudely as soon as he had spoken. 

Alcibiades pushed his way through the crowd till he reached the 
base of the platform. Cleon w'as on his feet again, calling on all 
to give freely for the sake of the cause. It occurred to Alcibiades 
that he would like to see Cleon himself in the lind: of bafttle for once. 

‘ Alcibiades, son of Cleinias,’ he called out to the scribe in a clear 
voice. ‘ Three talents.’ He caught Cleon’s eye as he spoke, and 
the demagogue nodded. 

The crowd roared their approval. Alcibiades was fast becoming 
one of their favourites. He smiled and waved, and began to climb 
down again. As he did so he stumbled slightly, and his pet quail, 
which had remained peaceably unjler his arm for some time, 
fluttered free and ran squawking and flapping along the ground. 
It provided a welcome diversion. Alcibiades, in some vexation, 
ran after it ; but he was hampered by the throng. Several men 
tried to stop it without success. Then came a cry of ‘ He’s got it ! 
Well done, Antiochus ! ’ and a big burly man of about thirty came 
up to Alcibiades, the quail held firmly in an enormous fist. He 
was deeply tanned, with a heavy drooping blond moustache, and 
his arms were tattooed w^ith serpents and mermaids and other 
strange devices. 

‘ At your sennee, sir,’ he said in a deep, cheerful voice. His 
brown eyes twinkled, and it was apparent that he was more than a 
little drunk. 
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A sa0or, thought Alcibiadcs. Antiochus sketched a bow. * 1 
am honoured to be of help to Cleinias’ son,* he said, and handed 
the quail over. Alcibiades took it and put it back under his robe# 

‘ Thank you,* said Alcibiadcs ; ‘ I am most grateful to you* 
Perhaps you will do me the honour of dining with me tonight ? * 

‘ I shall be very glad to. I have heard good reports of your 
table. And of your entertainment,’ he added, with a grin. He 
bowed again, and thrust his way out through the crowd. Alci- 
biades made as if to follow him, then changed his mind. Behind 
him the bidding for the City’s favour had begun again. Tiring of 
such a monotonous form of entertainment, he too made his way 
out to the street which led to the Market, elbowing and pushing. 
As he reached th% fringes of the crowd, he became aware of a man 
staring at him with peculiar intensity. Xlcibiades returned the 
stare boldly. He saw a big, fat man of about forty, dressed in the 
red cloak of a resident alien. He had a dark, fleshy lace and a 
strongly hooked nose. A Syrian, he thought, and took no more 
notice. But he was aware that when he had gone some fifty yards 
further the man still had his eyes fastened on him. 

By the evening he had forgotten about this encounter. He was 
busy giving orders for his dinner with Antiochus. Slaves were 
strewnng the Hoof with fine scented herbs, and polishing the gold 
and silver plate he had bought at some expense on his return from 
Sicily. In the centre of the table stood a great carved wine-bowl, 
a gift from one of the chiefs of I^eontini, It was of ivy- wood, and 
lacquered a dark blue. Round the rim ran a pattern of acanthus- 
leaves. He looked at it approvingly. A faint waxy sheen was 
visible on its polished surface. 

‘ See that the wine is strong and plentiful,’ he said to his steward. 
‘ This Antiochus is a great drinker by the look of him.* 

‘ Antiochus ? * repeated the iteward. He was a Thracian by 
birth, but had lived many years in Athens ; and he and his master 
understood one another extremely well. ‘ I know that Antiochus. 
He’s a shipman, a big tattooed fellow ? ’ 

‘ That’s the man.’ 

' After your own heart, sir. He drinks all right — more than any 
man I’ve ever seen, and he’s tra\ciled, too. He’s a great teller of 
tales. I’ve heard him down in the taverns. They fill up his cup 

all night to listen to him. And as for women I * 

* I sec . . . Well, I leave the choice of dancing-girls to you. 
You seem to know his tastes.* 
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There came a knock at the outer door. * That should be the 
man himself/ said Alcibiades. The steward hurried out. A 
moment later he was back again. 

‘ It’s not Antiochus, sir/ he said. * It’s ... a Syrian. I’ve 
never seen him before. He said he particularly wanted to sec you.’ 

‘ A Syrian ? ’ Alcibiades’ brow contracted. ‘ How much did 
he give you to let him in ? ’ The steward spread his hands deprecat- 
ingly. ‘ Oh, all right, I’ll see him.’ 

It was the man who had stared at Alcibiades at the Assembly in 
the morning. He came into the room with a soft tread. Alci- 
biades detected a faint musk-like scent clinging about him. He 
had large dark eyes and smooth hairless cheeks. In one hand he 
carried a small bag, knotted with a scarlet cord*. 

^ Good evening,’ said Alcibiades pleasandy. ‘ What can I do for 
you ? ’ 

The Syrian seemed slightly embarrassed. ‘ May I sit down ? ’ 
he asked. His voice was gentle and purring. The general impres- 
sion he conveyed was of a sleek, well-fed cal. 

‘ Some wine ? ’ 

‘ Thank you.’ He held the cup pensively in his hands. His 
fingers were plump, and bore witness to scrupulous manicuring. 
‘ Your health,’ he said, and drank. 

Alcibiades, who knew something of the slowness with which 
Orientals were wont to come to the point, sipped his wine and said 
nothing. 

‘ My name is Pulytion,’ said the Syrian at length. ‘ I came to 
Athens a month ago.’ 

‘ You are a merchant ? ’ 

Pulytion waved his free hand. ‘ In a small way only. I hope to 
trade here. There are many things in Syria which Athens would be 
glad to have.’ 

Was there a hidden meaning in the words ? Alcibiades, look- 
ing at the rich robe and sandals, and studying the man him- 
self, felt inclined to doubt any claims he might make towards 
poverty. 

® Why have you come to me ? ’ he asked at length. ‘ Do you 
wish to sell something to me ? ’ 

A faint smile crossed the Syrian’s impassive face. ‘ No,’ he said. 
‘ Rather I desire to buy something of you/ He picked up the bag 
and opened it. A pile of gold coins cascaded on to the table. 
‘ There are a hundred staters there,’ he remarked. 
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‘ A respectable sum. Is it horses you wish to buy ? I have an 
excellent stud, and it is well known.* 

The Syrian appeared to find this remark amusing. He chuckled. 
‘ No, not horses,’ he said. ‘ I am a man of business. I believe that 
everything — and everyone — can be bought for a pride. I have 
heard that you are of the same mind.’ 

Alcibiades paused, his wine-cup half-way to his mouth. But he 
said nothing. 

‘ I have also heard many things about you yourself. Your cour- 
age, your shrewdness in the affairs of your City ’ — ^Alcibiades, not 
displeased, smiled openly at this naive flattery — ‘ and . . . your 
beauty.’ He paused and added, in an intense voice : ‘ The last 
quality, indeed, rumour has done less than justice to.’ 

A vast bubble of laughter formed somewliere in Alcibiades’ belly 
and resolutely forced its way upwards. He knew now what it was 
the Syrian wished to buy. As his gaze turned from Pulytiou’s face 
to the winking pile of gold on the table, the bubble burst. Alci- 
biades laughed till he neaily cried. Then he v^ped his eyes and 
said ; ‘ You must forgive me, my friend. I did not mean to offend 
you. It seems that Syiian customs are different from ours. I am 
no beardless stripling in search of a lover, nor am I so poor that I 
need to sell tnyself.’ He drained his wine. The Syrian sat motion- 
less. Alcibiades said : 

‘ Come, don’t be angry with me. You have, after all, paid me 
a high compliment, and though I must needs decline your offer, 
I accept it as such.’ His eyes still on the gold, he added : ‘ Perhaps 
you wdll stay and dine with me ? I should be glad to number you 
among my friends, and 1 may be able to be of service to you.’ 
Already an idea was forming in his mind. This Syrian was clearly 
a man of parts ; and whether 1 e spoke the truth or not when he 
declared himself a poor man, i.* a few years, if all went well, he 
would be very rich indeed. Alcibiades had seen the success of too 
many Orientals in a citv w’here foreigners largely controlled the 
trade to be deceived over this. Generosity now might reap a hand- 
some divitleird. 

At this moment the steward announced Antiochus. The Syrian 
made as if to rise. ‘ If yt>u alre<idy have company ’ he mur- 

mured. 

Before Alcibiades could reply, Antiochus swept into the room. 
He wore a clean white robe and a wreatli of violets. He greeted 
Alcibiades warmly. Then his eye fell on Puhtion. 
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* I remember you, Syrian,* he said. * I shipped you over from 
Ephesus a month ago. I am glad to see you here.’ 

Pulytion bowed. ‘ You honour me, sir.* He turned to Alci- 
biades. ‘ Your friend Antiochus is a most notable pilot. There’s 
not a creek or channel on the whole Greek mainland that he doesn’t 
know as well as the Piraeus ; and most of the Ionian coast as well.* 
Alcibiades poured out wine for the newcomer, and pledged him. 
‘ I see we must become better acquainted,’ he said. ‘ Men like you 
are useful to us.’ 

Antiochus sat down and drank deeply. ‘ I am a master shipman, 
not a galley slave. What is the war to me ? Why should I pull at 
an oar when there are merchant ships to steer ? ’ 

‘ And fat profits to be made from them, no doubt,’ said Alci- 
biades, grinning. ‘ I wouldn’t argue with you on that for a 
moment. But I might be able to put you in the way of more 
rewarding ventures.’ The steward came in with several slaves 
bearing smoking dishes, and the conversation for a while turned 
into more casual channels. All through the meal Antiochus proved 
that what the steward had said of him was by no means exaggerated. 
To Alcibiades’ surprise, the Syrian proved himself almost as good 
a raconteur ; and for an hour or more, while the dishes came and 
went and the wine passed round, the host sat silent while his two 
guests capped one another’s stories of scandal and intrigue. When 
Antiochus was in the middle of a confused and rambling tale involv- 
ing one of the priestesses of Artemis at Ephesus, the dancing-girls 
came in ; not inappropriately, as Pulytion remarked. 

The Syrian himself took no interest in them ; so they devoted 
their attention to Antiochus, whom they apparently knew already. 
After a while Pulytion rose and made his excuses to Alcibiades. 
He stepped out into the night, twirling his bag of gold pieces round 
his finger as he walked. From behind him a solitary flute played a 
derisive trill. 
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CHAPTER i8 


T hose who disliked him — and they were not a few — used 
to assert that Demosthenes, Aspasia’s favourite general, WaS 
not of true Athenian blood. Some said he was born of a 
Thracian mother ; and his reddish hair and long, lanky limbs lent 
some colour to the suggestion. Others declared that he was kin 
to the Messenians : those dour, taciturn men who inhabited the 
west of the Peloponnese, and had for generations been under Spartan 
domination. Certainly during his tour of duty in the Gulf he had 
placed great confidence in the Messenian troops he had raised, and 
appeared to command a singular degree of loyalty among them. 
Occasionally he would disappear up-country for a week at a time, 
into Messenia itself, risking Spartan patrols, for no ascertainable 
reason. 

After his erratic campaigns in the north-west he had not been 
received with much enthusiasm in Athens ; but neither was he 
brought to trial for losing men and equipment in his ill-fated 
attempt at giferrillsf warfare. Being an equable if enthusiastic per- 
son, he bore his reception well enough. He was only interested in 
politics in so far as they affected himself or the military situation ; 
but it was pretty clear that the sooner he went on active service 
again the better. 

An excellent opportunity soon presented itself. The fleet which 
was to have gone to Sicily the previous autumn had been delayed 
for several months ; partly through shortage of rowers, partly from 
the necessity of extensive repairs to the ships themselves, which had 
seen long service in eastern watei., and were in no condition to be 
used for another immediate campaign. Demosthenes laid himself 
out to be amiable to Nicias. As a result, he was seconded to the 
fleet in joint command with Sophocles and Eurymedon, with a 
commission to cruise up the north-west coast to Corcyra before 
crossing the Adriatic. 

Being a shrewd general, despite his eccentric behavioui, Demos- 
thenes *had little enthusiasm for the Sicilian campaign : besides, 
he had his own plans, which he wisely kept to himself. He had no 
sympathy with Cleon and his popular party ; but he was at one 
with the tanner in the belief that attack was the best means of 
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defence. Casually, but with considerable finesse, he ex^acted from 
Nicias and the Council permission to use the fleet (if a suitable 
opportunity presented itself) on the coast of Sparta. Having 
gained his object, he kept out of the public eye till the fleet actually 
sailed. He was something of an enigma to the cautious Nicias, 
who was, perhaps, not sorry to see him go. In after years Nicias 
was wont to observe to his friends that if he had known what was 
in Demosthenes’ mind when he sailed, he would never have let 
him go. 

All this Eurymedon and Sophocles, his two fellow-generals, dis- 
cussed acrimoniously and at great length during their voyage from 
the Piraeus to the north-west. Repeatedly Demosthenes had 
urged them to put in at Pylos on the way. He Would not give any 
reason ; and Eurymedon and Sophocles had refused. Then chance 
took a hand in the afiair. When the fleet had rounded the southern- 
most point of the Peloponnese, and was already sailing northward 
towards Zacynthus, one of the violent squalls which made the 
Adriatic so dangerous blew up out of a clear sky, with a fierce 
westerly gale behind it. They had no option but to put in to shore. 
Eurymedon, indeed, had suggested that they should put about and 
sail south again ; but Demosthenes had firmly overruled him. So 
it came about that one rainswept evening theV beached their fleet 
at Pylos. 

It was a desolate scene. At some time in the past the sea had 
encroached on the low-lying ground, forming a bay behind a narrow 
strip of rocky land that still all but blocked the harbour. I’he bay 
itself was divided into two basins by a spit of sand that ran out 
westward for over a mile from the mainland. The rocky neck of 
land lying across the mouth of the southern basin was pierced at 
either end by a narrow channel leading to the sea, thus forming 
an island. This island, covered with scrub and low trees, unin- 
habited and forbidding, kept out the westerly storms and turned 
the bay into a perfect landlocked harbour. Its name was Sphacteria ; 
Pylos was the peninsula that formed the northern link with the 
mainland. 

Here, for nearly a week, the troops remained idle. During this 
time Demosthenes revealed his plan to his colleagues. ‘ It’s a per- 
fect situation for a fort,’ he said to them one day. ‘ Consider. 
Pylos is very nearly an island. The peninsula narrows to less than 
a hundred yards before it reaches the mainland. The landings arc 
rocky and barely accessible from the west. It can’t be assaulted 
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that way. On the cast there’s a sheer drop of four hundred feet 
into the harbour. Build a wall across that narrow neck, and 
another to protect the one landing-place from the sea, and the posi- 
tion is impregnable. We could use it as a base to conduct raids 
anywhere in the Peloponnese. Besides, this is Messenian country. 
The inhabitants are sick of Spartan domination. They’d support 
us to a man.’ 

But Eurymedon and Sophocles found countless arguments against 
his plan. If he wanted to build foi ts in Messenia, they said, there 
were plenty of other places he could choose. His counter-argument 
that nowhere else had such a perfect harbour they dismissed 
impatiently. Besides, news had come that a Spartan fleet was on 
its wav to Corey r a. This was what they had sailed for, not to 
amuse themselves with amateur strategy in the Peloponnese. 
Demosthenes patiently protested that there was plenty of wood and 
stone to build a wall and fort, that it was a naturally strong position, 
and only forty-five miles Irom Sparta itself. Failing to move his 
colleagues, he appealed to the junior officers and e^en the common 
soldiers. They were no more enthusiastic ; but as the storm con- 
tinued to blow with undiininished fui>, and there was nothing else 
to do, they finally began to carry out their mad general’s orders. 
By the time it* was possible to sail, the walls and fort had been built. 
When he was not ])us\ supervising their construction Demosthenes 
took the crew of a single trireme, and spent the best part of two 
days making detailed soundings of the depth of the two channels. 
He announced that the wider southern one w’as beyond the reach 
of his plumb-line ; a fact w'hich appeared to cause him some satis- 
faction. Again, he would iMit say whv. 

Sophocles and Euiymedon were puzzled and suspicious. The 
whole affair looked as if it had oeen planned in advance. ‘ He 
spends weeks with the Mes.scniaii leaders,’ said Sopliocles. ‘He 
gets himself attached to this expedition aimed with permission to 
go raiding in the Peloponnese. He knows exactly where he wants 
to come to. I could almost believe he conjured up the storm that 
drove us in here.’ 

Eurymedon nodded dourly. ‘ The trouble is that we don’t know 
how far he has the support of the \\ ar Council. That permission 
of his w^as signed by Nicias. If we stop him altogether there may be 
some awkward questions when we get back.’ 

Sophocles’ eyes wandered over the double harbour, now smiling 
and innocuous in the sunlight, and the long g»'ey humped island 
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barrixig it from the sea. * I think we can compromise/ he said. 
‘ There’s no doubt we’ve got to sail to the north-west, and as soon 
as possible. 'If we leave him here with — let’s see — five ships and a 
hundred or so men, no one can complain. He says the position is 
impregnable ; and there are several ships I’d be glad to see left 
behind. They patched them up as well as they could in the docks, 
but they’re not really seaworthy.’ The two commanders smiled at 
one another, and at once set about fitting out the main fleet for the 
voyage. 

When they told Demosthenes their decision that evening, he did 
not appear perturbed. He examined the ships allotted to him, but 
made no comment. All along the narrow beach the men were 
stowing their gear and carrying great jars of spring water aboard. 
Demosthenes climbed up the narrow rocky defile that led to the 
camp. He found his colleagues in conference in Eurymedon’s tent. 
He stooped his vast height and went in. 

‘ If you’re sailing in the morning,’ he said, * there are one or 
two things I’d like to bring to your attention. First, I think you 
underestimate the effect my harmless game ’ — he smiled sardonically 
as he said the words — ‘ is going to have at Sparta. They’ve never 
had a hostile fort established in their territory before, and they’re 
not going to like it. Especially since it happens to be* in Messenia. 
They’ve been scared of a Messenian revolt for years now,. and they 
know I use Messenian troops. If my judgment is right, they’ll not 
only recall Agis from Attica, but also that same fleet you’re sailing 
to deal with off Corcyra.’ 

Sophocles and Eurymedon looked at each other. Demosthenes 
went on : ‘ Still, you have your orders and you’ve got to abide by 
them. I don’t complain of that. But you’re going to look very 
foolish if you get to Corcyra and find there’s no fleet to fight. I’ll 
make a suggestion to you, if I may. DorCt hurry to get there. If I’m 
right, you may be able to intercept them as they sail back. If I’m 
not, there’s no harm done. But I’m thinking we’re going to need 
every man and ship we can muster here in a week or two.’ He 
chuckled and added : ‘ You’ll have to take that suggestion, whether 
you like it or not. The wind’s veered round to the north, and my 
pilot tells me it’ll stay that way for a month. You’ll have to row 
nearly the whole way.’ He went out, still laughing to liimsclf. 
The next morning Sophocles and Eurymedon sailed, and he was 
left alone on the peninsula with his tiny garrison. 



When the news of this impertinent gesture reached the Spartan 
capital a day or two later, it had all the effect that Demosthenes 
could ever have hoped. Something like a panic struck the city* 
A fast messenger was sent, riding day and night, to recall Agis (who 
had succeeded to the throne on the dcatli of Archidamus) from 
Attica. The Spartan King, having to contend with bad weather 
and shortage of provisions, was by no means loath to obey, and 
returned to Sparta by forced marches. All over the Peloponnesc 
the alarm went out and the troops came streaming in. A fast 
trireme was dispatched from the Gulf, as Demosthenes had pre- 
dicted, to bring back the fleet blockading Corcyra. They sighted 
Sophocles and Euiymedon off the west coast of Leucas, and avoided 
them by hauling their ships over the narrow spit of sand which 
connected that island with the mainland of Acarnania. 

But of this Demosthenes knew nothing till later. When a Mes- 
senian came to Pylos with news of these preparations, he wrote two 
dispatches and put them aboard two of his five ships, which sailed 
immediately. One went north, to recall the Athenian fleet ; the 
other into the Gulf, to request the supplies he had arranged for 
months before from his Messenian friends. Then he set all his 
men to strengthen the fortifications, laid in a mass of provisions 
from the suri-ounding countryside, and built a strong stockade off 
Pylos to protect his three remaining ships. His lieutenants pro- 
tested that the harbour would be safer. Demosthenes sighed, and 
summoned them to a meeting outside his tent. ‘ You call your- 
selves soldiers,’ he observed disgustedly. ‘ I wouldn’t trust one of 
you to capture a blind m n. 1 am now going to tell you something 
about the art of war as I propose to practise it in this campaign. 
You will oblige me by listening to what I have to say. All our lives 
may depend on it.’ For half an hour he told them what he had in 
mind, and they listened admiringly. 

Laic that evening the first Spartan troops were seen by the sen- 
tinels marching to the coast from the east ; and two days later the 
Spartan fleet from Corc> ra, having eluded Demosthenes’ colleagues, 
sailed into the harbour. The blockade was complete. 


Df^fiibsthenes lay on his belly in the thick grass at the south of the 
peninsula of Pylos watching the Spartan dispositions. During the 
night two Messenian ships had sailed in to join him, bringing forty 
heavy-armed troops and a welcome extra supply of weapons. Of 



the Athenian fleet there was as yet no sign. The Spartans were 
busy blockading both channels leading to the harbour. This they 
did by anchoring ships for the whole width of each channel^ side by 
side, their prows facing towards the sea. By the time Demosthenes 
had taken up his observation post the passage immediately beneath 
him was already secured. Peering through the thick grass stems, 
he could clearly see men clambering from one vessel to the next, 
roping them together. Those in the further channel seemed to be 
having some difficulty in anchoring. Demosthenes remembered 
the soundings he had taken a week before, and smiled to himself. 
If even the lightest squall blows up, he thought, that channel will 
be wide open. 

But it was not till nearly midday that his enemies made the one 
move he had been praying for. He said, half-aloud : They must 
do it. They’ve fortified the channels. It can only mean that 
they’re going to present a complete armed front against our fleet 
when it returns. And then, sure enough, boatloads of troops began 
to go ashore on the island of Sphacteria. Demosthenes watched 
them, his heart pounding. They were heavy-armed Spartiates, the 
cream of the Spartan aristocracy, the finest fighting troops in 
Greece. He counted over two hundred, apart from the Helot 
slaves who attended them. Then he struck one fist against the 
other and offered up a brief prayer to the God of War for putting 
them at his mercy. I’ll have them, he said. 1 swear I’ll have 
them. It could mean the end of the war. Two hundred of 
them . . . Sparta would do anything, anything at all to get them 
back. But she’s going to pay our price for them. 


Brasidas was not in command of the Spartan fleet at Pylos. He 
had gone to Corcyra as adviser to the commander there, and was 
now no more than the captain of a single ship. But the reputation 
of this shrewd, stocky, pugnacious man, his military skill and per- 
sonal bravery, ensured that his counsel was taken for the whole 
operation. After a quick survey of the terrain, he dismissed an 
assault from the landward side as impossible, and proposed 
a frontal attack from the sea, where the Athenian W||JJ was 
weakest. This was exactly what Demosthenes had intend<^" him 
to do. 

He explained his motives at a meeting of the Spartan commanders 
on the mainland. ‘ We can’t be certain of storming the wall on 
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tfa£ peninsula/ he said, his hazel eyes snapping nervously ; * so 
there’s only one alternative : the harbour. I admit at once that 
it will be a hard task. The Athenians will be expecting us thex« ; 
and the approach is too steep and narrow to allow our numbers to 
tell until it’s taken. When it is taken, there should be no difficulty. 
They have only two hundred men at the most inside those walls, 
and we can draw some of them off by a diversionary attack in their 
rear. The main point is speed. I will be quite blunt, gentlemen : 
if we don’t take that fort before the Athenian fleet gets here, we 
may never take it at all.’ 

Thrasymelidas, the Spartan admiral, cleared his throat aggres- 
sively and said : ‘ I appreciate your suggestions, Brasidas. I think 
there can be no dbubt that we shall adopt them. But surely you 
over-estimate the danger of this Athenian squadron ? It may never 
come here ; and if it does, we have a solid line of defence from one 
end of the bay to the other. The harbour-mouths are blocked, 
and our best troops are garrisoning the island of Sphacteria ’ 

Brasidas broke in : ‘ With all due respect, sir,*i take that to be 
a mistake. What will happen if those men are cut off there ? 
Their loss would be irreparable.’ 

Immediately he had said the words he cursed himself for a fool. 
Thrasymelidas stiffened and said in his most haughty voice : ‘ I 
would remind you, Brasidas, that I am in command here. I posted 
those men to Sphacteria ; and in my opinion the move was per- 
fectly justified. We will discuss the matter no further.’ 

Brasidas bowed stiffly. The meeting concerned itself for the next 
hour or two with the details of the following morning’s attack. 


As soon as dawn l^rokc Demost • enes picked sixty of his best fight- 
ing men and set them to guard the rocky defile, at the very water’s 
edge, with only a small detachment of archers to cover their possible 
retreat. As he gave them their final orders his voice was almost 
drowned by the waves slapping and roaring on the shore behind 
him. 

‘ Doji't bother to think, ^ he said. ‘ There’ll be no time for it. All 
you have to do is to prevent a s «igle man leaving his ship alive. 
If any* get ashore, they must be cut down before they reach the 
defile. Your task isn’t as hopeless as it might look. They haven’t 
the room to use their numbers. They can only attack you a few at 
a time. The one thing you must not do under any circumstances 



is retreat. If you do, the whole position’s lost. Yoi| know your- 
selves how hard it is to make a landing if you have a resolute body 
of men waiting for you.’ He paused and gave them one of his rare 
and winning smiles. ‘ Good luck,* lads,’ he said : ‘ the Gods be 
with you.’ Then he went striding away up to the top of the cliffs 
to watch for the first signs of the attack. 

It came a little less than an hour later. Brasidas had asked to 
command the leading vessel, and no one grudged him the honour. 
Demosthenes saw the Spartan fleet rowing hard for the landing- 
place in line-ahead formation, and yelled a warning to his detach- 
ment below. 

Brasidas stood in the prow of his ship, the foam curling away 
from under the forefoot as the rowers bent to their work. When 
they saw the grim line of defenders drawn up to receive them, and 
the waves hissing and crashing in the rocks below the defile, they 
slackened their speed. Brasidas swung round with a furious oath. 

* Are you going to let the enemy sit unmolested on Spartan soil to 
save timber ? ’ he yelled. ‘ Run her ashore ! ’ A dozen seconds 
later, with a grinding crash, they were in among the rocks. The 
boatswain, watching his moment, cut the ropes of the landing-plank 
and it fell only a yard or so short of the Athenian troops. Brasidas 
sprang on to it with drawn sword, his shield high on ‘his left arm, 
his troops crowding behind him. Then, with a murderous hiss, 
the first flight of arrows from the archers perched high on the cliff 
flashed down like rain. Several men fell ; but Brasidas pressed 
forward to the shore, a shaft through his left arm and several more 
protruding from his shield. Before he reached the end of the land- 
ing-plank a huge Messenian rushed forward from the ranks and cut 
him down. He fell fainting into the arms of the men behind him ; 
and his bloodstained shield, slipping from his wounded arm, was 
borne back by his vanquisher in triumph. A second discharge of 
arrows, and the loss of their commander, made the attackers hesi- 
tate ; and in that instant Demosthenes’ men surged forward, sword 
in hand, and joined with them, cutting and stabbing, till those that 
were left retreated to their ship aqd the waves were scarlet with 
blood. 

But the Spartans came on relentlessly, ship after ship, climbing 
aboard Brasidas’ vessel and thence to the shore. The defenders 
were tired and haggard. Some of them lay among the rocks with 
Brasidas’ Spartans ; most were wounded, and the salt spray stung 
them agonisingly. But when darkness fell the position was still in 
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their hands. During that night Demosthenes rested them, gave 
them double rations and replaced their wounded ; and early the 
following morning the assault began again. 


Sophocles and Eurynicdon reached P>los at noon of the second 
day’s fighting, Demosthenes’ message had reached them at Zacyn- 
thus ; and at first (since they had not seen tlie Spartan fleet pass 
them off Leucas) they made light of it. But it was so detailed, 
and tallied so well with his forecast, that they were bound to come 
to his assistance for their own sakes. If it weie true, their absence 
would be hard to explain to a jury. 

When they sighted the Spartan fl et, they cruised away up the 
coast, sent a messenger overland to Demosthenes, and piepared for 
a dawn attack. 


In the gre\ half-light just before dawn the "channels loomed 
dark and menacing between their rocky walls. A light mist lay 
over the sea ; the deck of Eurymedon’s vessel gleamed with 
moisture, and under his armour he felt his tunic damp upon his 
back. The only sound was the swirl and cloop of water as the 
fleet nosed its way forward. Two miles away, at the far end of the 
island, Sophocles was entering the southern channel. A faint 
creak from his oars, magnified as it travelled across water, occasion- 
ally reached Eurymedon’s ears. 

He passed between ' tumbled screes and low'-lying scrub that 
stretched down to the shore on cither side of the northern channel. 
On his left, on the cliffs of Pylos, Demosthenes should be waiting. 
Always supposing the messenger had got through. On his right, 
on the island, hidden somewhere in the mist, were the Spartan 
sentinels. He heard the clink of a foot on stones, and the crackle 
of a fire. Every stroke his row^ers took seemed to echo from one 
side of the channel to the other. Surely they would hear him 
before he was through and raise the alarm ? 

And indeed, as he passed clear )f the rocks into the great harbour, 
a confused clamour arose somewhcic to his right, and was followed 
an instant later by the splintering crash of a collision. Crowds 
of seabirds rose shrieking into the air. Then the sun pushed up 
over the edge of the mainland in front of him, and the mist shredded 
away. Eurymedon took in the situation at a glance. They were 



only just in time. On the farther shore the Spartans were rushing 
to their ships, half-armed, half-awake ; eight or ten of their fleet 
were afloat and in line, ready to engage. Away to the south 
Sophocles and his men were already in action. As Eurymedon 
watchc]d, the Spartan ships opposing them turned and fled. But 
at le^t five had been disabled, and now floated, helpless wrecks, 
on tjae surface of the bay. Sophocles sailed straight for the shore. 
Some of his victims abandoned their ships ; others he caught as 
they were desperately trying to man empty vessels and put out 
against him. The long dark triremes with their terrible brazen 
beaks smashed into them as they still lay at anchor. 

Eurymedon shouted an order. His trumpeter sounded the 
attack, and this second column raced forward, * their oars lashing 
the water into foam, to close in and crush the bewildered Spartans. 
The grinding shock as his vessel closed almost threw Eurymedon 
off his balance ; but then he was up and into the well of the enemy 
ship, his men swarming behind him. This was no time for close- 
quarter work ; his sword still in its sheath, Eurymedon drove his 
half-naked adversaries along the deck and into the sea with his 
great spear, sticking them like pigs. 

The whole business took only three minutes. Then he was back 
on his own galley once more, and the heavy ash oars Were bending 
as the rowers strove to pull clear of the hulk they had rammed. 
He looked quickly around ; there seemed to be no more resistance. 
Cupping his hands, he yelled out : ‘ Take all captured craft in 
tow and withdraw ! Block the channels and await orders ! * 
Above the falling of masts and spars, the crash of fresh collisions, 
he heard his commands being repeated from ship to ship. 

But at this the Spartans became desperate. In full armour 
they dashed waist-deep into the water to hang on to the remains 
of their fleet as it was dragged away ; and for an hour the struggle 
swayed backwards and forwards, almost in silence, broken only 
by hideous bubbling gr6ans as wounded men slid under the surface 
of the water, leaving a trail of blood behind them. At length 
Eurymedon, seeing that his main object had been attained, and 
nervous of losing any more of his troops, repeated the order to 
withdraw. 

Slowly the two sides parted. The Spartans still kept most of 
their empty ships ; the Athenians backed water, towing the wrecks 
behind them, and watched their dripping adversaries wearily 
climbing out of the water and forming disconsolate groups along 
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the shore. Presently Sophocles* flagship approached^ trailing 
wreckage, its hull feathered with arrows. Eurymedon took off 
his helmet, wiped his sweating face, and waved to his fellow* 
commander. The Athenian fleet held the harbour ; and the island 
of Sphacteria, with its two hundred crack troops, who had had to 
stand by and watch while their friends were defeated, was completely 
cut off. 

Eurymedon posted a strong detachment to sail round the island 
and prevent its occupants from making contact with the main- 
land ; then he took the bulk of his forces ashore at the western 
landing-place. Demosthenes was there to welcome him. He was 
scornful no longer ; he embraced Eurymedon warmly, declaring 
that the battle had gone better than he could have possibly hoped. 
Exultantly he looked at the little island with its ring of patrolling 
ships. It was the justilication of all his plans. 

On the evening of the next day five magistrates of the Spartan 
government arrived at Pylos and begged for an armistice while 
they should send envoys to Athens to bring tKfe war to an im- 
mediate end. 


The Athenian Assembly, in its most exultant and dangerous 
mood, flocked to the rocky hill below the Acropolis to hear the 
words of Spartan envoys sueing for mercy. Cleon, w'atching them, 
felt the inebriating thrill of complete power. Now, if ever, his 
time had come. Demosthenes’ armistice, a copy of which he had 
read the night before, had annoyed him somewhat ; but he had 
no intention of letting its terms stand in his way. There would 
be time to deal with this recalcitrant general later. Meanwhile, 
Demosthenes was the darling of .‘le populace, and must be treated 
as such. Perhaps even now it v.as not too late to make him see 
reason. If he were confronted with a unanimous vote . . . 

Alcibiades, spruce in a new tunic of white and gold, with a 
great purple cloak flung over one shoulder, greeted him excitedly. 
Together they watched the seething crowd. 

‘ These Spartans,’ said Alcibiades, * are confident that we will 
accept their terms. Tlyey seem think wc are so weary of war 
that wfe’ll grasp at anything offered to us.’ 

Cleon looked at him suspiciously. ‘ How do you know that ? ’ 
* Very simple. I went to see them yesterday evening. My 
grandfather was our Spartan consul, you know. My name has 



not been forgotten in the Peloponncse.* Alcibiades’ face was 
bland and unconcerned. ‘ I told them/ he went on, ‘ that they 
must be prepared for a disappointment. I take it you will oppose 
the terms? I should be most surprised if you didn’t.’ 

Cleon nodded. Alcibiades’ familiarity with these Spartans dis- 
turbed him in an obscure way. 

‘ Well, if you do,’ said Alcibiades, ‘ I suggest you go very carefully. 
From what I hear, that nest on Sphacteria isn’t as easy to smoke 
out as a . . . civilian might imag^e. You don’t want to promise 
what you can’t fulfil, do you ? Don’t think I’m supporting the 
idea of this treaty. I just dislike the thought of lost opportunities.’ 
Before Cleon could reply he was lost in the crowd, waving to 
Antioch us. 

The Spartan envoys, protected by a strong guard of Thracian 
archers, were making their way to the rostrum. The crowd roared 
ribald abuse. Then a great hush settled on them as their leader 
began to speak. 

If they had been expecting an abject plea they were disappointed. 
The Spartan treated them rather as if they were fractious children. 
He congratulated them on their temporary stroke of good luck, 
and warned them against abusing it. He played cleverly on the 
advantages of peace for both sides, and finally 'offered, not only a 
treaty, but an alliance between Athens and Sparta. When he 
sat down he had the air of a man who has settled something beyond 
question ; and indeed, the reaction of a large section of the crowd 
tended to support this. 

Slowly Cleon rose to his feet, his dark eyes darting over the 
tossing mass of faces, calculating their mood, judging his words. 
Alcibiades’ words came back to him. He decided to be careful. 
But when he spoke, he addressed his audience as if the Spartans 
were not present. 

* Men of Athens,’ began Cleon — and his voice was not pitched 
to that peak of fury that his listeners had expected — ‘ you have 
heard the arrogant words of a beaten enemy. You — every one 
of you — are the masters today of the Greek world. Will you 
sanction this kind of truce ? ’ He paused. ‘ I know that it is 
your generous sentiments that prompt you to this course. But 
can you forget so easily your burnt homes, your ruined lands, the 
deaths of so many of your nearest kin ? It is not the first time 
I have had to strengthen your wills. I am not going to fail you 
now.’ 
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He turned and faced the Spartan envoys. * If Sparta comesr 
here today in good faith, she will accept my terms. Surrender 
the men you have left on the island of Sphacteria, and send them 
with their arms to Athens as prisoners. Return to us our rightful 
dominion Troezen, and Achaea, and the ports of Megara you took 
from us. If you do this, we will give back your men unharmed, 
and make truce with you. If not, your bad faith is plain for all 
to see. You come before this Assembly with your proud words. 
You should be on your knees, begging for the mercy of your 
vanquishers ! * 

A howl of approbation greeted his words. Cleon had in fact 
presented the Spartans with quite impossible terms. Even if it 
lay in their power to dispose of tlr* key ports he mentioned, none 
of them were in Spartan territory ; and their summaiy surrender 
would at once put Sparta at loggerheads wdth some of her most 
faithful allies. And it w’as clear that the s(»le reason for the presence 
of ambassadors at all was to ensure the safety of their troops on 
Sphacteria. 

The Spartan ambassador rose to his feet again, and spoke from 
where he stood, leaving the platform to Cleon. 

‘ We Spartans, I must confess, live largely at home,* he observed ; 
‘ we see littlte of tfie ways of other nations. I have heard much of 
Athenian democracy, and the worthy citizens who represent it. 
The reality ’ — he stared at Cleon as if he w^ere a delinquent slave — 
‘ exceeds the wildest reports I have ever received.’ There was a 
ceitain amount of sympathetic laughter ; but it was lost in a roar 
of anger from the it' b. The Spaitan waited patiently till the 
tumult died away. Then he w^ent on : ‘ We are also not 

accustomed to discussing matters of such gravity in a public forum. 
The points your speaker has i ased must be seriously considered 
in private, where passion and prejudice will not sway our decisions ; 
and preferably with responsible members of your government. I 
therefore move that from your Council you appoint commissioners, 
with whom we may reach a satisfactory conclusion to this affair.* 

This was a clever move. The onus of unreasonableness was 
adroitly shifted on to Cleon’s shoulders ; and, as the Spartan 
knew very well, the demagogue was not a -member of the Council. 

Cleon was on his feet again in an instant. 

‘ You speak the truth when you say your wa>"s are different from 
ours,* he shouted. ‘ I know of your secret police and your Ephors. 
You condemn men in secret. Five men in a dark room can enslave 



a nation. We rule our country by the people, freely and in public 
for all to hear.’ He turned to the Assembly. ‘ You have heard 
this man’s words. What trust can you put in an envoy who will 
plot in secret to betray you ? Commissioners ! Private meetings ! 
If you are an honest man, Spartan, speak out before all of us.’ 

The Spartan’s face was dark with anger : but he still spoke in 
the same measured tones. ‘ You are asking what we cannot 
fulfil,’ he said. ‘ You spoke just npw of honour. Is it honourable 
for us to betray our allies ? We came prepared to make terms 
with you. I see now that we have wasted our time. In after- 
years, men of Athens,’ he cried, ‘ you will curse yourselves for 
having followed this man. When Athens falls before us, when a 
Spartan commander rules over this city, do hot expect more 
mercy or justice than *you have shown to us today.’ He moved 
out of the Assembly with slow dignity, his colleagues following ; 
and not a hand was raised against him. 


Three weeks later the single Athenian trireme bearing the envoys 
of Sparta dropped anchor again in the harbour of Sphacteria. It 
was a golden August afternoon ; even the sea-grey scrub and the 
rocks burnt bright under their coat of dust. •Demosthenes was 
sitting outside his tent on the headland. He had watched the 
vessel’s progress for some time ; now he took the dice he had been 
throwing, right hand against left, and balanced them in his hand. 
High for peace ; low . . . for Cleon. The two little cubes of 
bone rolled winking on the ground. A double-two. He buckled 
on his sword and went down to the harbour. 

As soon as he saw the Spartans’ faces he knew what had happened. 
Their ambassador, who had spoken so notably at Athens, and had 
a strong respect for Demosthenes as a gentleman and a soldier, 
handed him the Assembly’s decree without a word. At the same 
time the captain of the trireme gave him another dispatch, heavily 
sealed. This last Demosthenes put away without opening. Then 
he read the decree. When he had finished he looked long at the 
dark wooded island he would be called on to storm in a few days, 
and he shivered, remembering his nightmare defeat among the 
forests of Aetolia. 

He said to the ambassador : ‘ It is useless to say that I am 
sorry. I am an Athenian general, and I must do my duty.’ 

The Spartan inclined his head. ‘ I appreciate that.’ 
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‘ Will you forgive me for one moment ? I . • . wish to consult 
with my colleagues.’ 

‘ Of courj^e.’ 

As soon as he was out of sight of the shore, Demosthenes took 
out the second dispatch and opened it quickly. It was from 
Cleon, as he had expected ; and it was brief and to the point. 

‘ You are probably thinking you have been set an impossible 
task,’ he read. ‘ Believe me, the Assembly recognises the worth 
of your efforts hitherto. But more is needed ; and can be done, 
if you put aside any vain scruples you may have in the face of 
your country’s need.’ Rhetorical windbag, thought Demosthenes 
contemptuously. ‘ Sphactcria must be taken at all cost. There 
will be no questions here about the methods you employ. I have 
studied the situation. Perhaps I may make two suggestions, in 
confidence. You have sixty of the enemy’s ships in vour care. 
I have no doubt that during the last three weeks the Spartans, in 
their impetuosity, have made some attempt on your fort. Very 
zealous of them, of course ; but sufficient, J thmk you will agree, 
to nullify the treaty and leave the ships in your hands. The other 
point is this. With )our experience of mountain fighting’ — 
Demosthenes could see the sneer on the face of the writer — ‘ I 
hardly feel dbmpefent to suggest a method of attack to you ; but 
it occurs to me that the island is wooded, and it is the dry season. 
Perhaps an accidental fire, caused by some careless soldier cooking 
a meal, would serve your purpose. I understand there is a pre- 
vailing wind from the south. 1 say no more. If there are any 
special reinforcements ou need, I will endeavour to supply them. 
You will appreciate the urgency of the situation.’ 

Demosthenes slowly folded up this document, and sat motionless. 
His first thought was to ignori the suggestions it contained alto- 
gether ; to leave intrigue of this kind to the ignoble mind that had 
conceived it. But slowly and unwillingly he recognised the force 
of Cleon’s arguments. If I hold to my honour, I shall be defeated, 
he said flatly to himself. Only he knew how for sleepless nights 
he had been dreading the assault he would have to make, with in- 
sufficient men and supplies, agrinst a desperate and well-protected 
enemy. I’o keep the ships was common sense. But to burn the 
Spartans out . . . ? Suddenly all his enthusiasm evaporated ; he 
felt sick and ashamed, hating the war and ever^-thing to do with 
it. But in tliat moment he knew how he would have to act. 

He went back dc*wn to the harbour, his mind made up. Then 
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he called for pen and writing materials, while the Spartans watched, 
and wrote to Cleon. 

‘ I have received your letter, and will follow the course you 
suggest. You offer me reinforcements, and I will gladly take 
advantage of the offer. What I need is not more heavy troops, 
who will meet these Spartans on equal terms, but archers, light- 
armed skirmishers, targeteers, as many as you can raise, who can 
harass the enemy without coming to close quarters with him. 
This lesson, at any rate, I learnt in Aetolia. I will keep you posted 
of all developments.’ He sealed this dispatch, and gave it to the 
captain of the trireme, with orders to return to Athens as soon as 
possible. Then he resolutely faced the Spartan ambassador. 

‘ I have been informed,’ he said stiffly, almost as if repeating 
a lesson, ‘ that your troops from the mainland have attempted to 
raid the Pylos fort about a week ago. There is therefore no doubt 
that the armistice we made is void, and the ships of your fleet 
that we hold are lorfeit.’ 

The ambassador seemed about to protest for a moment ; then 
he looked at Demosthenes’ face and changed his mind. ‘ I am 
sorry. General,’ he said softly, ‘ that you have been forced into 
such a position. I recognise whose hand is at work in this. Believe 
me, 1 do not bear you any grudge.’ He glanced towards the island 
as he spoke. ‘ You leave me no alternative but to accept your 
decision.’ 

He withdrew without another word, and his colleagues followed 
him. Demosthenes watched them climbing the cliffs to the main- 
land. Then, with a visible effort, he pulled himself together and 
began to give orders for the strengthening of the fortifications. 


For several weeks the situation remained practically unchanged. 
The Athenians strengthened the naval patrol round the island, 
and the Spartans, bereft of their fleet, made several ineffectual 
assaults from the landward side. Demosthenes firmly refused to 
storm Sphacteria until his reinforcements arrived ; and his col- 
leagues were in no mood to contradict him. But if they hoped to 
starve the garrison out, they were disappointed. The Spartans 
offered enormous bribes to any who succeeded in smuggling supplies 
in to them ; and when it was seen that the bulk of the volunteers 
for this dangerous task were Helots, they promised them their 
freedom as well. On dark nights the Helots put off from coves 
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on, the mdinl^nd in smaill boats, and ran aground on the seaward 
side of the island, for all the vigilance that Demosthenes and his 
men could keep ; in bad weather it was impossible for a trireme 
to anchor in open water. Others, who were good swimmere, 
ma.de their way across the narrow channel underwater, towing their 
precious provisions in skin bags. 

To make matters worse, the Athenians were themselves short;- 
of supplies. Now that hostilities had commenced again, the only 
water available to them was a single brackish spring inside the 
fort itself ; after a while they were forced to dig down through 
the shingle of the beach and quench their raging thirst with half- 
distilled sea-water. They were extremely cramped for space ; 
and many of thern took up their quarters in the captured Spartan 
ships, now drawn up off the western landing-place without pro- 
tection from the weather. Somehow a trickle of supplies continued 
to reach the blockaded troops on the island ; and the Athenians 
rapidly passed from the role of besiegers to Jthat of besieged. 
Slowly autumn began to draw on. 


For half an hour Demosthenes’ messenger held the Assembly’s 
attention with a clear and precise account of the situation at Pylos, 
omitting nothing. When he sat down it was plain to everyone 
that immediate action was imperative. To everyone, that is, 
except Cleon, who, surprisingly, stood up and declared that this 
was a mere excuse for lamentable incompetence. Such a gambit 
was well known in the '' ".sembly ; but for once it fell on unreceptive 
cars. The messenger replied with some asperity that if Cleon did 
not believe him, he should send commissioners to find out for 
themselves. 

Alcibiades, watching Cleon’s face closely, saw that the tanner 
was showing unmistakable signs of nervousness. As well he might, 
he thought. They’re out for blood. They’ll have him to Pylos 
one way or another, and he doesn’t like the idea at all. If he 
goes as a commissioner, he’ll either have to bring back the same 
tale as this messenger, or be pro^^ed a liar. And if he goes as a 
general, the Gods alone know wliat may happen. I don’t think 
he’s e>?er handled a sword or shield in his life. 

Furiously, and stumbling in his words, Cleon cried out : ‘ Wc 
want deeds, not words. What use is it wasting time with com- 
missions and such-like folly ? If you believe what you’ve just 
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heard, what are you waiting for? Send out a fleet. Capture 
this miserable handful of men.* There was a dead silence. Then, 
dramatically, he stretched out his arm and pointed at Nicias. 
* If we had men for generals,’ he sneered, ‘ it would be easily done.* 
He drew himself up and shouted triumphantly : ‘ And if I were 
in command, I would do it tomorrow 1 ’ 

Then Nicias, the contemptible Nicias, rose up among his fellow- 
generals, and remarked scathingly that for all he or his colleagues 
cared, Cleon was welcome to do whatever he liked. All heads 
turned in the old man’s direction, and the laughter became 
general. 

Cleon was too experienced a mob orator not to recognise when 
his grip on an audience was lost. One look at Nicias’ face con- 
vinced him of the seriousness of the offei . Stammering, he tried 
to draw back, his forehead prickling with cold sweat, protesting 
that he had merely used a figure of speech. But Nicias would have 
none of it, and called the Assembly to witness that he resigned 
his command against Pylos in Cleon’s favour. The ciowd was 
by now thoroughly aroused. Fists were shaken ; angry voices 
shouted to Cleon to keep his w'ord. It was clear lie would have to 
go. Yet, he thought, collecting his scattered wits, why not ^ 
The troops Demosthenes had demanded were ready ^nd waiting. 
Demosthenes could take charge of the operation itself. 

Calm again, he took a pace forward and raised his arms for 
silence. ‘ I am not afraid of the Spartans,’ he proclaimed. 
Laughter and jeers. ‘ Yes, you may laugh. I will undertake this 
expedition. What is more, I shall take no troops except the 
Lemnian and Imbrian islanders at present in Athens, and a few 
archers. With these and the force we already have at Pylos, I 
will either bring these Spartans back alive or kill them to the last 
man.’ A roar of laughter arose. This was really a good joke. 
The Assembly rocked. ‘ What’s more,’ Cleon shouted at the top 
of his voice, ‘ I’ll do it within twenty da\s ! Within twenty days ! ’ 


Demosthenes sent two men, sworn to secrecy, to fire the southern 
end of Sphacteria as soon as Cleon’s fleet appeared over the horizon. 
When the demagogue sailed in to Pylos, late in the afternoon, 
flames were raging through the undergrowth and a heavy black 
pall of smoke hung in the autumn sky. Cleon came ashore rubbing 
his hands, resplendent in chased bronze armour richly decorated 
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with gold, a great scarlet plume of horsehair nodding above his 
helmet. ‘ You give me a good omen of welcome,’ he said. The 
smell of burning wood was strong in the air. 

Demosthenes greeted him formally, with a thin smile. ‘I 
suggest we waste no time/ he said. ‘ If you would care to hear 
my plan . . . ? ’ The two generals retired to Demosthenes* tent. 


The scrub had by now practically burnt itself out ; and the main 
body of the Spartans was easily visible as Demosthenes spread out 
his troops on a wide front and began to advance slowly over the 
rough ground. For a while it looked as if there would be a normal 
engagement, and* men looked ur^'asily at each other. None 
cared to face the renowned Spartan hoplite^ on an open field, let 
alone when they were surrounded and fighting for their very 
lives. But Demosthenes kept them moving forward, kicking up a 
great cloud of dust and ash as they went. 

Then with cheers and wild whooping Demosllienes’ half-savage 
archers and slingers, in small groups, scaled the rocks on either side 
and began to pick off the Spartans, darting about just out of range. 
At once Demosthenes brought his main column to a halt. In 
silence they nvateffed the unequal battle. The Spartans again 
and again plunged after their assailants ; but they were weighted 
down by their heavy armour, and those who did not fall to stone 
or arrow quickly grew tired of vainly pursuing this elusive enemy 
among the crags. As they became more weary, so the targeteers 
closed in on them, pc’ •'ing m arrows and javelins among their 
ranks, even pelting them with the stones that lay thick on the 
ground all about. Spartan discipline and valour were of no avail 
against such tactics. The dust as by now so thick that they could 
see nothing except the missiles that flew out of it at them ; and their 
armt)ur was no protection against the whistling, bronze-tipped 
Lemnian arrows. 

Slowly they gathered their shattered ranks together and began 
to retreat northwards to the fort, still plagued by the ceaseless fire 
of the mountaineers, w’ho skipyed along the ridge above them. 
The air was full of the whirr of shng-stones and the strange battle- 
cries Which had heralded the first attack. Only the Spartans 
fought grimly in silence, leaving their dead and wounded as they 
fell, their bodies feathered with arrows. 

‘ See where the lackals are pulling down the old lion,* said 
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Demosthenes to Cleon. He was exultant ; but there was a kind 
of wonder in his voice. ‘ I have never yet seen the back of a 
Spartan in battle. This will be a day to remember.’ Cleon 
made no reply. He was white and shaking ; and Demosthenes 
suddenly realised that this fiery fanatic was about to be sick at 
his first sight of blood. With a snort of laughter he gave the order 
to advance again. Looking back he saw the scarlet plume hanging 
upside down over a gully. 


As the sun began to dip towards the horizon Demosthenes was 
at his wits’ end. The Spartans had fought their way with dogged 
courage to the old fort on the north promontory, and here they 
turned at bay. They could no longer be surrounded. For six 
weary hours they held off all frontal attacks. Their linked shields 
protected them from arrows. And all the while a merciless sun 
blazed down on attackers and defenders alike, till throats were 
parched and voices hoarse, and the ver) sweat dried up on their 
exhausted bodies. 

It was the commander of Demosthenes’ faithful Messenian 
brigade, w'hich had borne the heaviest part of the fighting all day, 
who solved the problem. He had been knocked out by a glancing 
arrow early in the afternoon, and had only just lecovered. Now 
he stumbled up to the little knoll where Demosthenes and Cleon 
stood directing operations. He was a tall, wild, raw-boned man ; 
and with his matted dusty hair, his goatskin coat, and the filthy 
bloodstained rag tied round his head, he looked more like a Cretan 
pirate than the leader of a thousand tried men. Ignoring Cleon 
in his finery, he said brusquely : 

‘ General, you’re wasting your time. If I hadn’t had a crack 
on the skull I could have saved you all this.’ He pointed towards 
the almost vertical wall of the headland. ‘ There^s a cliff path 
round to the back of the fort. Give me some archers and a handful 
of your yelling islanders, and I’ll get on the rear of these Spartans. 
Then we’ll see how they defend themselves.’ 

Demosthenes did not w'aste time on idle questions. He barked 
out a couple of orders ; and a moment later the Messenian and 
his men were working their way round the cliff-face under cover 
of the rocks. When they were out of sight Demosthenes said to 
Cleon : ‘ History repeats itself. The Spartan commander here 
today will be known as a second Leonidas.’ He stared at the 



rock-like Spartan line, still swayixig in a desperate straggly with 
his own heavy troops. The battle was fought in complete silence ; 
now ; from thirst and utter weariness no one had the strength 
to utter a word. Only the metallic clink of sword on sword, the 
panting of laboured breath, the scrabbling of feet seeking a bold 
on the sliding shale, and the occasional clash of a man dropping 
in his armour could be heard from the knoll. 

The sun was below the horizon before the Mcssenian and his 
troop suddenly appeared from behind the fort, exhausted but 
triumphant. A ragged cheer burst out from the Athenian ranks. 
Before the Spartans knew what had happened, a murderous volley 
of stones and sling bolts tore into them ; and a dozen men pitched 
forward, arrows pVotruding from th^^ir backs. Those that were 
left formed up into a close circle, their speais pointing outwards, 
to make their last stand. The battle was over. 

Cleon said urgently : ‘ Call off your Messenians. Offer the 
Spartans quarter. If we’re not careful we shall have nothing to 
take back to Athens but dead men. We caft’t bargain with 
them.’ 

‘ Give what orders you wish,’ said Demosthenes. Now it was 
finished a great weariness and reaction had descended on him. 
He took off his helftiet and sat down, the sweat running down his 
grimed face, ploughing tiny furrows through the dust with which 
it was caked. His task was done. Now let the politicians take 
over, the world of civilian intrigue wrangle among the dead, 
smooth words make play with the spoils his sword had won them. 
As if from a great dist mcc he heard Cleon’s voice, domineering 
and confident once more, calling the Spartans to surrender at 
discretion. He did not want to see the end of his wmk. Slowly 
he got up and walked away anif ng the rocks and blackened tree- 
stumps, where the dead lay in heaps, each wound tinged with a 
rosette of flies, and the dust still eddied in the fading sunlight. 


The Spartan general and his second- in-command were both 
dead. It was the senior surviving captain who sent to the main- 
land, asking what he should The answer came : ‘ The 

SpartaAs command you to decide for yourself. Do nothing dis- 
honourable.’ Then he surrendered himself and his men to the 
w'aiting Cleon. A third of the garrison had been killed ; there 
was not one who dirt not bear marks of the encounter. Cleon 
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split them up into small batches and distributed them under heavy 
guard among the commanders of his galleys. The following 
morning he sailed away to Athens, leaving the Messenians to 
guard the blackened and bloodstained island, and the fortress of 
Pylos. He had kept his promise to the Assembly. 
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CHAPTER 19 


W HEN Hipponicus, the son of that Callias whom Aid- 
blades dimly remembered as a visitor at his mother’s 
house, reached the age of fifty, he married for the second 
time. He had then been a widower for some five years ; and being 
both rich and childless, he sought both companionship for his old 
age and the opportunity to preserve his line, which was one of the 
most respected in Athens. His first marriage had been to Telesippe, 
the wife whom Pericles divorced in order to continue his liaison 
with Aspasia ; and Hipponicus had gained some credit for thus 
upholding the honour of the Athenian aris.ocracy, which limited 
its marriages to a close circle of consanguinity and had little love 
of divorce. Telesippe had borne two sons to her first husband, 
and now yet another to her second. But those who knew Xanthip- 
pus and Paralus whispered that this child, whck had been named 
Callias after his grandfather, was of the same brutish and witless 
breed ; and as the boy grew, the saying was proved true, and his 
father longed for another heir. 

So Hipponicus \^as married again, soon after Telesippe’s death ; 
this time to a second cousin, who within the year bore him a child 
and died of fever a week later. To Hipponicus this was a double 
loss ; to the death of his wife must be added the fact that the 
child was a girl. He might have married for the third time ; but 
approaching old age dulled the edge of his resolution, and not 
even the hope of another son could bring him to it. Surprisingly, 
he kept the child in his own house instead of sending her to one of his 
many female relatives, bringing 1 ack to care for her the old Thracian 
Pyrrha, who had been his own nurse many years before. It was 
at her suggestion that he called the girl Hipparete : she recollected 
that it had been the name of his great-grandfather’s wife. 

So Hipparete grew up in the rich house by the river, far away 
from the clamour and bustle of the Market or the Assembly. 
Being a free-born woman of high rank she seldom went out ; 
and then only with Pyrrha and a slave. For many years all she 
knew df the world outside was what the old Pyrrha told her. In 
the women’s quarters on winter evenings, when the work of the 
household had been done for the day, and the two of them sat 
by the fire, each with their distaff, a great basket of yarn between 
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them, Pyrrha would tell her legends of gods and goddesses, of the 
great battles that had been fought by the heroes. Xike many 
very old people, Pyrrha lived entirely in the past ; and as time went 
on, iact and legend blurred and intermingled in her mind, till she 
half-believed she herself remembered the mustering of the great 
fleet that sailed against Troy, or had seen Agamemnon and 
Achilles. 

Achilles was her greatest hero ; time and again she told the 
listening girl the story of his great wrath, his unconquerable pride, 
his matchless valour in battles, how he had stood on the ramparts 
before Troy, sheathed in living flame, and with three great shouts 
driven the host of Trojans back, some of them dying of terror at 
the very sight and sound of him. But she did no*t tell how Achilles 
after Hector’s death hid pierced his fallen enemy’s ankles, and put 
thongs through them, and dragged him in the dust behind his 
chariot. 

So for the young girl, moving between her weaving and cooking, 
learning the thousand small duties of the mistress of a rich house- 
hold, the deeds and sayings of gods and heroes became (because 
she knew no other) the very stuff of that mysterious world outside 
of which she knew only by report. 

One day, unexpectedly, Pyrrha said : ‘ Do ^ou know how old 
I am, child ? Well, I’m old enough to remember the battle of 
S2Jamis. I was only a girl ; but that day we went down to the 
Piraeus with garlands, and crowned the crews as they came ashore. 
We shall never see such men again.’ And when the war came, 
she spoke scornfully of Pericles, saying it was shameful that such 
a man should shut the folk up in the City instead of leading them 
out to fight like men. But when the plague came she said nothing ; 
and for the first time Hipparete saw her afraid. 

Hipparete was thirteen when the Plague broke out. She had 
no real knowledge of what it meant. Looking back afterwards 
she remembered being ,more closely closeted indoors than ever 
before ; the barring of shutters, the burning of sulphur and strange 
herbs in every room. Her mind told her she was very close to 
death ; but her inner being could not comprehend the fact. The 
year of crisis manifested itself in other ways : the steward could 
only get poor corn, slaves died and were hard to replace, 'all the 
assured things of her circumscribed life seemed to be breaking up. 
Sometimes she would ask her father to tell her what he saw daily 
in the streets of the City ; but Hipponicus, white-faced, would only 
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shake his head and say it was no sight for children. At this her 
imagination ran wild, and pictured Athens as crawling in broad 
daylight with all the bogies and lamias and monsters that Pyrrha 
had told her about ; monsters that still, the old woman assured 
her, ran wild in her native Thrace. Could these be the things 
this endless war was against ? 

When she was eighteen Hipponicus formally entrusted the keys 
of the household into her charge. He also took a most unusual 
step ; when he had no company in the house Hipparete dined 
with him, the two of them alone. Hipponicus was a lonely man* 
Gallias now maintained his o^\n establishment, where he could 
Indul ge liistaste for debauch frteb' ; for several years he 

seldom ^sited his*father, kllS he did they invariably quar- 

relled. Hipponicus had, besides, a great afF^ction for his youngest 
child. There was no one to tell Hipparete how unprecedented 
it was that a w^oman in Athens should dine with a man except 
old Pyrrha ; and she said nothing. 

It was now that the girl began to put together a new and different 
picture of the war. Hipponicus w^ould talk endlessly of battles 
and raids, illustrating his points with breadcrumbs and smearing 
the tablecloth w'ith streaks of wine to show a river or a ravkie. 
Hipparete had nonhead for following these demonstration^' ^tne 
names confused her, the motives seemed hopelessly obscure. To 
her war was a glorious battle in which the strongest won : strata- 
gems or political intrigue were not in her scheme of things. 

When she tried to say what she felt Hipponicus would observe 
testily that this was not the War against Troy and she must rid 
her head of such foohsii nonsense, 1 hen he would be off again, 
complaining of the greed and folly of the common people, who 
would destroy them all by their insensate ambition. When 
Hipparete asked, surprised, ‘ But are not such common folk bound 
to obey the nobility ? ’ he laughed somewhat grimly and talked 
of Cleon, who seemed to have great power m the City, and to use 
it for very ill ends. But when he told her Cleon was a tanner, she 
flushed and said he was mocking her ; then, to hide her confusion, 
complained that he had spoilt the clotii with his spilling of wine. 


It had been one of those days when nothing would go right, 
and Hipparete was both exhausted and irritated. The figs had 
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been niouldy, and when rfie had berated the steward for not pick- 
ing them more carefidly, he had replied that with a Spartan army 
campaigning near the Hellespont^ Athens was lucky to get figs 
at all, A dust-storm had blown up and ruined all the clothes 
spread out to dry, while the slave-girl who should have b^n 
watching them was gossiping in the kitchen. Hipparete, fetching 
them in herself, had caught her new gown on a nail and torn a 
great rent in it. Now it was time for her father to come home, 
and the lazy scullions had hardly begun to cook dinner. 

She sat down beside her bed, hot and fi^^ lj^ and 
studied her reflection in a hand-mirror. She saftr a small neart- 
shaped face, with w'ide eyes and a sensitive mouth ; a high forehead 
from which the hair was drawn back and pinned with golden pins 
into a thick coif at ihe^back of her head. Her complexion, norm- 
ally pale, glowed a deep ])rown in the polished bronze. In an 
obscure way the sight pleased her. She put the mirror aside, and 
began to stw up the rent in her dress. Then she called her maid to 
pour hot water into the hip-bath which stood in the corner. When 
it was full she dismissed the girl and began to undress ; she would 
not let even the oldest of her attendants bath her. For a minute 
she stood in her shift, shivering slightly ; then slipped it off and 
stepped into the bath, av^ing hei^yes uncoTisciously from her 
slim, almost childish bodypnCT '^all breasts and thin legs. But 
lying in the warm water her mind relaxed for a while. 

From the farther side of the court came the sounds of her father’s 
arrival. She suddenly realised that the water was getting cold ; 
and stepping out on to the heavy fleece that was^^retched beside 
the bath, huiriedly dressed heisclf a^d wrat'm grbet him. 

She saw at once that something was a miss. 
stamping thiougli the court, his cloak swinging liiriolisf^ msgoMf 
armlets glinting in the evening sunlight. He culIWaslav e-boy 
carrying a water-jar who did not get out of his ^y fast ^ough ; 
the boy dropped the jar with a howl of pain, and water and broken 
sherds lay scattered ovei the flagstones. The steward came out 
at the noise, and Hipponicus, with an oath, sent him running for 
hot water. 

Hipparete kissed him on the cheek, took his cloak, and led him 
gently into the house, beckoning to a slave as she went. She sat 
him down in his big carved chair at the head of the table, had the 
slave pull off his boots and bring him his slippers, and herself saw 
to the fetching of water and towels. Not till supper was on the 
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tMhl^ «pd btr &thHr, jmoUified, hM rfrn>it'.iiV[fi0.iifi|f||(ili[l 
wine, did she venture to what the matter was« 

Hipponicus snorted. ‘ Matter ! * he said. ‘ The man imiir 1^, 
mad — or drunk.* 

Hipparcte knew her father too well to ask what man. Instead 
she waited in silence while he swallowed a large mouthful of fishj 
and then merely said : ‘ Why ? * 

‘ I was on my way home. Just outside the Market I saw young 
Alcibiades with a bunch of his disreputable friends They al! 
began to point at me and whisper. Then I heaid one of them 
say, ‘'You daie not.” Alcibides replied, “What do you wager 
me '' ” The fellow niutteicd something, and then Alcibiades came 
over to me, bowed, said, “ Bv >our leave, sir”— -and boxed mv 
ears ! ’ 

Hipparete paused, a piece of bread in her hand, and tried hard 
not to laugh. She swallowed her bread slowly, and then said : 

‘ Who is this young man Alcibiades ’ 

‘ Oh, I have nothing against him. A wild yputh, but of good 
family. His father and mine were old friends The lad was 
orphaned at an early age I suppose that’s why he behaves as he 
does. He was Pericles’ waid, but the Olympian was too busy to 
take care of him ’ • Hipponicus seemed to have recovered his good 
humour somew hat. He went on ‘ He fought well at Potidaea : 
in fact he was decorated for \alour. There was some scandal or 
other, though — he was bailed from the Knights and turned out of 
Pericles’ house . . .’ 

The old man munched his food thoughtfully. Hipparcte said 
nothing. ‘ The odd tlung xs that today everyone seems to want his 
favoui. I can’t understand it. He’s still only twenty -five or so. 
He’s been appointed to the Fin''naal Board, and no sooner has he 
got this post, than Nicias restoies him to the roll of Knights. It 
was the talk of the Maiket today. It’s as if Nicias and Cleon were 
bidding for him . . .’ 

He broke off abi uptly and began to tell his daughter of a great 
military scheme that was afoot — ^the conquest of Boeotia, the marshy 
district that lay to the north and west of Attica. There were to be 
three simultaneous attacks, said Hipponicus, warming to liis theme 
and scattering breadcrumbs ominously on the tablecloth. ‘And,* 
he said, with some piide, ‘I myself am going as one of the 
commanders.’ 

Hipparete stared in amazement. She had always thought of 
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her father, ev^ since she could remember, as an old man ; and 
now she heard him talking of the coming battle as if he were a 
junior officer about to take up his first command He was tired 
of an idle life, he said. It occurred to Hipparete, in an unreal 
way, that Hipponicus might be killed. But she knew better than 
to protest at his decision. 

In bed that night she found herself wondering what sort of a 
man Alcibiades was. 


Early next morning Alcibiades rose and, dressed only in a tunic 
and sandals, made his way to Hipponicus’ house. He already 
regretted the moment of drunken bravado which* had led him to — 
however gracefully, as^he flattered himself — assault the old man. 
But it was just possible that the incident might be turned to good 
use. Hipponicus was a man of mutable temper and quick im- 
pulses ; a gesture might more than right the damage a gesture 
had done. Alcibiades whistled cheerfully as he walked, and some 
slaves carrying bundles of wood into their master’s house grinned 
at him. He would not have admitted to himself that one of the 
reasons for his visit was to catch a glimpse of Hipponicus’ 
daughter. • » 

An old slave answered his knock, and Alcibiades gave him a 
suitably humble message to the master of the house. He heard 
Hipponicus’ voice upraised in irascible tones, but could not catch 
the words. After a moment the slave came back, eyeing Alcibiades 
doubtfully. ‘ The master will see you now,’ he said ; and led 
Alcibiades through a passage to a large room opening on the 
courtyard. As they went Alcibiades thought he saw the swirl of 
a vanishing skirt in the women’s quarters beyond ; but it might 
have been his fancy. 

Hipponicus sat at the heavy table in the middle of the room, 
a flagon of wine and a bpwl of nuts in front of him. As Alcibiades 
came in, he said in angry tones : ‘ Well ? Well ? What d’you 

want ? If it’s about that disgraceful business last night ’ but 

as soon as he spoke Alcibiades knew all would be well. He stripped 
off his tunic with an almost theatrical gesture, and knelt at the 
old man’s feet naked. Then with bowed head he said : ‘^I have 
come to offer my most humble apologies. My conduct was in- 
excusable. I have insulted you unforgivably. I do not ask your 
pardon ; I offer you just recompense. A beating is less than I 
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deserve ; but if it may wipe away some of my youthful presump- 
tion, I am ready.’ When he had uttered this speech, he remained 
where he knelt, head bent. The morning sun, striking in through 
the window, lit up his blond hair and beard. 

Hipparete, coming across the courtyard to speak to her father, 
looked through the open window as she passed ; and what she 
saw sent the blood to her face. Instinctively she looked quickly 
awav, covering her eyes with her hand. Then, as if compelled 
by some force greater than herself, she raised her head and looked 
again. In an instant all Pyrrha’s whisperings were wiped away 
as if they had never been. Her heart pounding, she stole quietly 
back to her own quarters. 

Hipponicus took Alcibiades by the hand and raised him up. 
He was smiling broadly. ‘ I like your spiirit, young man,’ he 
said. ‘ It is one that is all too rare today.* For a moment they 
looked at each other. Then they both laughed. ‘ Come, Alci- 
biades,’ said the old aristocrat, ‘you ha\e discharged vour debt. 
Join me in a glass of wine. Our families have old ties which should 
never have been forgotten.’ Alcibiades slipped into his tunic, 
and they sat down together at the table. Hipponicus poured out 
the wine with a steady hand. ‘ Besides,* he went on, ‘ we shall be 
companions in the field soon. When there aie battles to be fought, 
there should be no private quarrels.’ 

In a few minutes they had their heads together over the table 
and were busy discussing details of the campaign in Boeotia. 
When Alcibiades took his leave half an hour later Hipponicus 
had invited him to dinner the following week. 

Some time after waiu* Hipparete came back into the courtyard. 
When she saw her father alone she tapped on the door and went 
in. She began to ask him ^bout various household matters, 
deliberately holding back the one question she could not put to 
him. But he cut lier short, full of the news. She listened in 
silence, her eyes ca'^t down, her hands folded in front of her, trying 
to conceal the confusion of her face Hipponicus went on for a 
while, praising the young man’s ready wit, his fine bearing and 
military knowledge. Then he said : ‘ He needs to marry and 
settle down. He must learn rc*p msibility.’ His eye suddenly lit 
on his* daughter’s crimson cheeks, and his voice trailed away. 
Then he began to talk of other matters ; but ihe idea Jiad entered 
his mind, and lie was not to forget it. 
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Brasidas stood on the walls of Amphipolis and stared out over 
the flat wintry plains of Thrace, Below him flowed the sluggish 
brown stream of the Strymon, swollen already with the snows of 
Paeonia, spreading away to the north-west in a great marshy 
lake. Against the dark eastern sky Mount Pangaeus rose, thickly 
covered with trees, which gradually thinned away towards the 
coast. From where he stood he could see the island of Thasos 
humped above the slate-grey wastes of the Thracian sea. 

His gaze went back to the mountain, and the land which lay 
behind it. To him it meant gold, and timber for ships, and possibly, 
eventually, the control of the Black Sea. And that Athens should 
be deprived of these things. But he knew how skilful and lonely 
a hand he would have to play. He had intrigued for months for 
this command ; but the expedition would never have taken place 
at all if the Ephors, nervous of revolution with three Athenian 
outposts now established in the Peloponnese, had not offered 
him seven hundred fully-trained Helots to take out of the country 
on what they regarded as a risky and unprofitable venture. He 
had asked for more ; and he had not forgotten the way Sthene- 
laidas had refused him. Did the fool think that he would turn 
traitor ? Certainly Spartan commanders abroad developed odd 
habits. He could have had two thousand move troops from the 
Helots that had been armed during the recent campaign but the 
government was so scared of them that after they had served their 
purpose they had been murdered by the Secret Police. No, re- 
inforcements were unlikely. He had captured Amphipolis, well 
and good ; but he could count on little support for future opera- 
tions. It struck him, not for the first time, that to be a successful 
Spartan commander one needed either great stupidity or great 
genius ; and in the latter case considerable powers of dissimula- 
tion as well. 

His thoughts were interrupted by one of his captains, a zealous 
young man of ferocious aspect and slight intelligence, who saluted 
with great precision and said : 

‘ Sir, there has been some rioting in the Athenian quarter of the 
town. I have had the ringleaders arrested. I ask your permission 
to administer a public flogging to them in the interests of discipline.* 
He stood rigidly at attention, awaiting Brasidas’ repI)^ Bvasidas 
knew that as soon as it was given there would be another salute 
of the same sort. It amused him to annoy this man. Now he 
smiled at him with a glint in his protuberant hazel eyes and said : 
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* Stand easy, captain. I think you are letting your enlhusiasm 
devotion to duty run away with you.’ 

‘ But, sir, I respectfully suggest ’ 

‘ Don’t respectfully suggest anything. Use your brains. While 
you’re waiting, listen to a little common sense. You will have 
these men released immediately.’ 

The captain spluttered. Brasidas went on : ‘ What we need are 
allies at the moment, not slaves. What use is a slave? He’ll 
stab you in the back. Gan you pretend that all is well at home ? 
Do the Helots justify the way you would have me behave ? ’ He 
stared at the captain fiercely. ‘ I have done more in a week here 
by a little conciliation than I ever would have by threats. Revolt 
against Athens will spread like a forest fire if it becomes known 
that my terms are reasonable. Athens is hard pressed for money, 
and she’s been squeezing it out of these poor devils till they hate 
her very name. All they fear is exchanging a bad master for a 
worse. And you want to have public floggings ! ’ 

The captain muttered aggrievedly that he wae a soldier and he 
knew his duty. Brasidas broke in abruptly. ‘ Your duty is to 
obey orders, if you’re incapable of thinking. And for the moment 
my orders are that you collect every shipwright in the city and set 
your men ta worlf under them. I must have ships, and soon. 
That’s not all. Here’s something more to your taste. Send a 
detachment to take control of the gold-mines on Pangaeus ’ — ^he 
pointed with his arm as he spoke — ‘ and see that the slaves keep 
working there. All deposits mined are to be delivered to me 
personally under guard.’ He smiled again. ‘ I am told by one 
of the chief citizens,’ he observed, ‘ that the largest shares in the 
mine are held by the Athenian commander who came chasing 
up the river from Eion a litde too late for us. Thucydides, 
I believe his name is. The irony of the situation should appeal 
to him.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ The captain’s face was a fierce mask of disapproval. 
Brasidas sighed. ‘ Very well, captain,’ he said. ‘ I leave it to 
you to see that my commands are carried out at once.’ The 
captain came to attention, saluted, and clattered down the tower- 
stairs to the guardroom below'. Brasidas remained for a long time 
staring •at the river ; then he called an orderly and scribbled a 
note. Late that evening half a dozen Athenian merchants, having 
first expected a flogging, now found themselves dining with the 
Spartan commander. The story travelled far beyond the walls 
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otlftknphipolis ; and Brasidas began to worry less about the need 
for reinforcements. 


‘ It’s quite impossible/ said Callias angrily. He strode nervously 
up and down the room, twisting his hands together. He had 
drunk deep and late the previous night, and his temper was none 
of the best. Hipponicus sat watching him impassively. Callias 
was not a pleasant sight. His face was pale and blotched, with 
the coarse skin and harsh lines of the habitual toper. His hair 
was already receding ; his reddish beard grew in uneven patches, 
like the bristles of a diseased boar. There was something piggish, 
too, about his eyes ; small, deep-set, with heavy red rims. Now 
they looked suspiciously at Hipponicus, never holding his gaze for 
long, flickering away round the room, eyelids snapping. Hippon- 
icus found it hard to realise that this w^as his son, or that he was 
only twenty-four years old. 

‘ I didn’t believe it at first/ Callias went on. ‘ They told me 
at the . . . dinner-party I attended yesterday'. I thought it was 
a joke. Then I saw Alcibiadcs himself. He — he confirmed tlie 
story. He .said he had seen you- tiiat it was* all arranged. He 
was . . . damnably insolent.’ 

‘ If you were as drunk as you usually are by the evening,’ ob- 
served his father icily, ‘ I have no doubt you gavc^ him excellent 
cause. I will tell you here and now, finallv, that what you have 
heard is true. Yes, I have given mv \vord to Alcibiades that he 
shall marry your sister. Further, 1 am providing her with a 
dowry consistent with my wealth and standing. She shall bring 
ten talents to her wedding-day ; and I will gladly give ten more 
when she bears her husband an heir.’ 

Callias turned and faced his father, a look of icpulsive cunning 
on his face. ‘ Is the arrangement legal yet ’ he inquired. 

‘ I have told a notary to attend us tonight,’ said Hipponicus. 
‘ If you had not come to me, I should have sent for you. The 
document will be signed and witnessed at the betrothal feast 
tonight.’ 

Celias muttered ; ‘ You should have told me. All tliis has 
been arranged behind my back ’ but his father cut him short. 

* If you had behaved as my son and heir should,’ he said, with 
angry dignity, ‘ there would have been no need to send for you.* 
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Callias flushed, and unwisely saia me nm tmng mat came nw 
his head. ‘ It’s unthinkable that such a man as Alcibiadcs shomd 
marry into our family. He’s politically unreliable, for a startf 
It’s well known that he has dealings with Cleon and the rabble. 
And there was the scandal about Aspasia . . He broke off at 
the look on his father’s face, but stumbled on desperately : ‘ We 
have a reputation to keep up. Is such a man as this to mix his 
tainted blood with ours ? ’ Hipponicus let him run on till he had 
finished ; then he said : 

‘ This concern of yours with the family honour is most touching ; 
and, I may say, most unexpected. I w’ould be glad to know how 
you consider you uphold it yourself? ’ 

The young man muttered something about his devotion to 
philosophy ; he had, indeed, a reputation cf sorts as an amateur 
of metaphysical speculation. Hipponicus" lip curled as he listened 
to the halting words. ‘ A notable contribution,’ he said. He rose 
from his chair and faced his son. ‘ At least you have the grace 
not to accuse Alcibiadcs of your own worst faults. I know his 
wild ways : marriage will bring him stability. 1 know he drinks ; 
but he is no congenital drunkard — as you are. His line is no less 
famous than our own. Would you have me ashamed of a man 
who is an Alcniaeotiid, and Pericles’ own cousin I have fought 
with him, and I know his valour and skill. When have you ever 
showed your face in the line of battle ? ’ 

He turned away impatiently. Then he said : ‘ I could bear 
all else ; but you must think me a fool if you believe I do not 
know why you are here at this moment. There is only one thing 
in me that commands your respect, Callias : my money.’ Hi« 
back to the young man, he said in a low voice : ‘You need have 
no fear. The family honour yi a so zealously defend will be pre- 
served. You are my son and he ’r, and so you will remain. When 
I am dead you may do as you will. I shall not be here to see 
your shame. But this dowry I shall give as I have promised, and 
it does not lie in your power to gainsay me. And if I die before 
my daughter bears a son, I lay it on your shoulders to see that the 
rest of the debt to which I shall put my name is paid in full. Will 
you sw'ear to this ? " 

Thert was a short silence. Callias said, his head lowered : 
‘ I swear it.’ 

‘ On your head be it if you show yourself forsworn. Now go. 
I command you, as a father, to be present at the betrothal feast 
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tohight. Aid to bear yourself with dignity according to your 
station/ 

Without a glance at his son he went out of the room. Then 
Callias, desperate with rage and greed, made his final attempt. 
Running after his father he stammered : " You can think what 
you like of me. I don’t care. Perhaps it’s true that I want your 
money. I won’t argue that. But so does Alcihiades, Why else 
would he marry ? ’ 

Hipponicus turned, disgust in his face. ‘ Alcihiades is a rich 
man,’ he said. ‘ What malicious gossip is this ? ’ 

Babbling, half-incoherent, Callias cried, gripping the hem of 
his father's cloak : ‘ He was. But he’s not any longer. Everyone 
knows except you. His estates were ruined, and he sold them for 
what they would fetoh. How much do you suppose he’s spent 
on horses, and women, and his debauched parties ’ 

‘ At which you were a constant guest.’ 

* Does that matter now ? I tell you, he’s desperate. He’s 
heavily in deljt. This marriage is his only way out. If you love 
your daughter at all ’ 

‘ If I love my daughter ! ’ Hipponicus’ face darkened ; the 
veins in his forehead swelled. He looked at his son, now cowering 
in front of him ; and all the disappointment' and nesentment of 
twenty years rose inside his breast. He struck Callias savagely, 
again and again, till the young man crouched on the ground, 
his hands covering his head. Panting, Hipponicus said : ‘ I am 
the judge of whom my daughter shall marry. Will you dare — 
you — to question my affection for her ? You, with your vile ways 
and your traducer’s tongue ? You make me ashamed, Callias : 
ashamed that I ever begot such a son. Now go, before I do you 
a worse injury. May the Gods forgive me : but I had it in my 
heart to kill you.’ 

Sick and shaking, he went to his private quarters. As he shut 
the door behind him, his pounding heart suddenly fluttered, hesi- 
tated. He fell across the bed, grey with fear, gasping for breath. 
It was only a minute or so before the spasm passed ; but Hipponicus 
knew that Death had stretched out a hand and touched him. 


The notary, his work done, collected his pens and writing 
materials and prepared to go. He had attended many betrothal 
feasts in a similar capacity ; but he had never experienced one 
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like this before. Only the prospective bride, he t^flfught, hid 
behaved as befitted the occasion. She sat silent beside her father^ 
robed in pale blue and wearing a girdle of twisted gold. The 
single dark rose in her hair threw the pallor of her face into promin- 
ence. On her cheek-bones alone a faint spot of colour burnt ; 
and the notary, who was experienced in such matters, knew that 
this was not due to cosmetics. Most of the time she kept h.er 
eyes modestly lowered ; but from time to time she raised them for 
an instant to where Alcibiades sat on the opposite side of the table 
beside Callias, cracking nuts between his strong white teeth, and 
talking to his future father-in-law. 

When Hipponicus had told her she was to be betrothed to Alci- 
biades, for a moment she had not believed she had heard aright. 
Flushed and stammering, she had tried to^find words to answer 
him ; and Hipponicus, mistaking her confusion for maidenly 
distress, had taken her in his arms and comforted her, saying that 
Alcibiades was a fine man, and she would be happy in his care. 
Between laughter and tears she had said : ‘ l< shall be as you 
desire, sir. I shall obe)' you in all things. It may well be that 
I shall be happy ’ ; but her heart was dancing with joy, and she 
had lain aw’ake all that night. 

But as for the •rest! thought the notary, who was an old- 
fashioned, pious man, Callias sat in moody silence, drinking with 
morose concentration, his eyes half-closed. He had not spoken 
more than half a dozen words all the evening. Alcibiades had 
been nervous on his arrival ; he had greeted Hipponicus in formal 
fashion, and then knelt to kiss Hipparete’s hand. But for Callias 
he had nothing but a v.urt nod. Hipponicus also had been ill at 
ease ; they both seemed eager to complete the formal signing of 
the documents relating to betroth \l and dowry as quickly as possible. 
It was, reflected the notary, the largest dowry he had ever seen ; 
perhaps it was not surprising that Hipponicus had inserted a clause 
guaranteeing that his son should honour its rather curious terms 
in the event of Hipponicus’ premature death. Certainly Callias 
had signed his affidavit with a very ill grace. 

But once the thing was done, and the deeds safely disposed of, 
Alcibiades seemed at once to bec^nne more confident ; he laughed 
and joked freely, wine loosening his tongue, his lisp becoming more 
and more pronounced. He looked more like a young gallant 
than a man about to be wed : he wore an embroidered tumc of 
yellow silk, caught about the waist with a wide scarlet belt ; his 



boots too w^rc scarlet, of soft doeskin leather, and gold glittered 
plentifully about his person : the great brooch at his shoulder, 
the ring on his left hand, the armlets which set off the thick muscles 
above his wrists. His hair and beard were freshly combed and 
scented. 

The notary pursed his lips disapprovingly, and bowing, took his 
leave, his fee safely stowed in his wallet. As he went through 
the door he took a last glance at the scene. Alcibiades and Hip- 
ponicus were talking politics in animated voices, with eyes for 
none but each other ; Callias’ head had fallen forward on his 
breast, and he would clearly in a few minutes be under the table. 
Hipparete was quite alone, her hands clasped together, her eyes on 
the maijoram and whitethorn with which the 'table was strewn, 
her wine untouched. •• 

‘ This armistice was dictated from Sparta/ Alcibiades was saying 
heatedly. ‘ It solves nothing — ^nothing at all. We keep the forts 
in the Peloponnesc. Brasidas remains in Thrace to stir up trouble. 
And for a year we shall have ambassadors arguing about the 
Pylos prisoners, and disputing territory, and coming to no decision. 
This is all Nicias* doing. He’s always been pro-Spartan and this 
proves it ’ 

* I seem to remember,’ said Callias, suddenly wakkig up, ‘ that 
unless rumour is false, you yourself were disposed to favour the 
Spartans not so long ago.’ 

There was an awkward silence. Then Hipponicus said : 

‘ There’s no use in wrangling. This armistice was inevitable. 1 
agree it could have come at a better time. We had the chance 
after Pylos, and it was not Nicias’ fault that we didn’t take it then.’ 
This was a direct hit at Cleon. Alcibiades wisely said nothing. 
Hipponicus went on : ‘ Since then w^e’ve suffered some ugly defeats. 
Delium. Amphipolis. I’he people aren’t as optimistic as they 
were a year ago. Those who favour a continuation of the war — 
I put it no more strongly than that — have lost their more per- 
suasive arguments. Before, Sparta wanted peace, and we did not. 
Now we both need it equally. As you were saying, Alcibiades,. 
we hold the Peloponnesian forts and some important Spartan 
prisoners. But on the other hand Brasidas is in control of our 
gold and timber in Thrace, and Boeotia has become a pOwer to 
be reckoned with. Wc have reached a deadlock : an armistice 
is the only answer.’ 

Alcibiades was tapping on the table with his fingers during this 
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speech. When it was finished he burst out : ‘ But we shall gain 
nothing 1 We’ve fought for nine years. We’ve lost the best of 
our anen, spent nearly all the money in the Treasury. And now 
we shall have no more than we did at the beginning ; perhaps 
much less.’ 

Gallias said in a thick drunken voice : ‘ I'hat means goodbye 
to all your golden opportunities of glory, doesn’t it ? You and your 
friend the tanner. You were to be a general, weren’t you? 
Restore your fallen fortunes in Sicily, be a second Pericles.’ He 
hiccouglied and put his hand in front of his inoulh. ‘ Well, you 
don’t need to worry now . . . You’ve got your money, signed and 
sealed. And a wife into the bargain. 1 should make haste and 
pay your debts before she ’ 

Alcibiades was on his feet, his face flushed. His chair fell to the 
ground with a crash behind him. Before he c ould move 1 lipponicus 
said, in a dignified and authoritative voice : ‘ Stay where you arc. 
I will not have my house turned into a tavern, pipparete : please 
go to your room.’ Pale and trembling, the girl bent her head 
before her father and Alcibiades ; then went out quickly. In the 
stillness the rustle of her skirts in the passage sounded unnaturally 
loud. Gallias swaged where he sat, dropped his wine-eup, and 
collapsed face downwards among the dishes on the table. Without 
a word Alcibiades picked him up and unceremoniously dropped him 
on a couch, where he lay snoring and twitching. 

‘ I must offer you my apologies for this unpardonable insult,’ 
said Hipponicus quietly. ‘ You must know that Gallias is not . . . 
always himself. I hop you will forget what has been said. Please 
believe that my feelings towards you remain unchanged. I know 
that over many things we differ. That is not important. I shall 
be proud to have you as a son He stretched out his hand, and 
Alcibiades took it. ‘ We are all tired, Alcibiades. We need peace. 
We have been chasing a dream. I know that if Pericles were alive 
today, he would speak as I do now.’ 

Alcibiades said : ‘ There has been too much hatred for. peace to 
come easily. We shall see what happens in this year of truce. For 
myself, I cannot trust Sparta. I may be wrong. But . . . ])ut — 
one cannot end a war thus with a stroke of a pen. Not this war. 
It is like an ulcer half-discharged ; while the core remains it will 
swell and eat into the flesh. And only the sword can pierce to that 
core, Greece cannot contain both Athens and Sparta.’ 

‘ These arc bitter words,’ said Hipponicus. He gave a tired smile. 
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* At least you will be wed in time of peace.* They went out 
silently, Callias lay alone on the couch, the flickering candles 
patterning his ravaged and swollen face. A wind blew through 
the open window and gently stirred the flowers that lay on the 
table. 


Despite her great age, Pyrrha had insisted on accompanying the 
slave-girls to the fountain of Callirrhoe to bring back the water 
for Hipparete’s bridal bath ; and on this occasion, at least, the 
young girl could not deny her old nurse the right to prepare her. 
She stood bemused and trembling while Pyrrha washed her, and 
put myrrh in her hair, and with deft fingers wrapped the purple 
bridal robe about her. Her wandering mind recalled a picture 
she had once seen of Iphigeneia at Aulis, fainting upon the altar, 
her father’s hand uplifted with the sacrificial knife ready to strike 
her down. Her throat was dry ; she was unbearably excited and 
frightened at once. She said, stammering : ‘ Pyrrha ... I think 
I shall faint.’ 

The old woman took Hipparete in her arms and rocked her 
gently. ‘ There, my lamb,’ she murmured, ‘,it’ll soon be over. 
You might have had a worse husband. Submit to all his wishes, 
and you will be well . . .’ 

‘ I’m not afraid of him . . . He is the one man I could have 

wished to many. Ever since I saw him that day ’ She 

stopped abruptly ; and Pyrrha was wise enough not to question her. 
Then Hipparete said in a small voice : ‘ It is myself I fear. I know 
nothing. I have seen nothing. I shall be . . . clmnsy. I 
listened to him talk at the betrothal feast. He is so sure of himself. 
He has done so much ... he will be impatient with my stupidity.’ 

Pyrrha sighed and said : ‘ So it is always. So it was with me. 
You will learn ; and he, the Gods willing, will be patient,’ She 
looked out of the window. The sun had already set ; the blue 
of the sky was beginning to deepen. Soon the appearance of the 
Evening Star would herald the. approach of the bridegroom. She 
arranged the long saffron veil over Hipparete’s face, and bound 
the saffron sandals on her feet. She lingered over this task, per- 
forming it with slow ritual reverence. Then she clasped a great 
golden necklace about her neck, and the snake-armlets of thin 
beaten gold round her wrists : lastly on Hipparete’s head, above 
the veil, she placed a garland of quince-blossom. Then the two 
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of them stood in silence, their breath coming short, waiting ; till 
Pyrrha said : * I had almost forgotten. Your mother is dead, rest 
her soul ; so it must be I who kindle your first bridal torch.* She 
hobbled over to a comer and took out the flambeau she had 
fashioned with such loving care the day before ; binding the withes 
about the tinder, soaking it in sweet-smelling oil. In the centre of 
the room the charcoal in the brazier flickered uncertainly. 

Slowly the sky darkened. It had been a cloudless day, and now 
an unbroken pellucid bowl arched over the City. Then, a faint 
point at first, but quickly swelling as night drew on, the single Star 
shone out, briglit and steady, above the dark outline of Hymettus. 
And even as the two.women watched it, there came from the distance 
the sound of many voices, both me'i’s and women’s, raised in the 
marriage hymn. Moving as if in a dream, Tiipparete went, with 
Pyrrha following her, to the door of the house to await them. 

Far away down the road rang out the tramp of feet, and the clip- 
clop of mules’ hooves. In the still air the scent of whitethorn and 
jessamine, with which the lintels of the door were wreathed, came 
clean and sweet to her nostrils. She stood motionless, longing for 
what was to come, yet half-clinging, like a child, to the old life she 
was leaving. Her cjothes and trinkets were folded and packed in 
the heavy cypress-wood coffers that stood in the court. They 
would be all she had to remind her of the past. There would be 
a new house, new serv’^ants, unfamiliar ways. And overshadowing 
them all, the man — strange, powerful, scarcely understood — who 
was to shape her future. 

When the mule-car ’.alt*'d in front of her it was his hands she 
saw ; strong brown hands, that held whip and reins lightly, almost 
carelessly, yet with complete control. He was dressed in a tunic of 
soft white wool ; the cloak abi v'C it was white also, without any 
purple border. This was his bridal garb. His sandals were of 
white leather, with crimson thongs and clasps of gold ; and on his 
head was the chaplet of intertwined myrtles and violets. Beside 
him, as bridegroom’s friend, was Adeiniantus, his dark heavy 
profile in sharp contrast to Alcibiades’ fair hair and thin handsome 
features. Behind them stretched a long procession of relatives and 
friends, parrying unlit torches of p:nc-wood ; and with them singers 
and flute-players, young boys and girls, their instruments and voices 
silent now at this ritual moment. 

With quick yet dignified movements Alcibiades descended from 
the car and took his veiled bride by the hand, leading her to her 
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place between him and Adeimantus, who kissed her hand and took 
a sprig from her garland for good luck. At this moment Pyrrha 
lit the first bridal torch, and thrust it flaming into the hands of 
Hipponicus, who now came out from the inner apartments of the 
house to lead the procession. At once he applied it to the torch 
of Axiochus, who stood beside him ; Axiochus in his turn passed 
it on ; and in less than a minute the night was crimson with a long 
line of tossing flames. Then the flutes struck up, skirling shrilly, 
and everyone began to sing. As the first notes rang out Alcibiades, 
who stood immobile, looking neither to left nor right, gave the reins 
a gentle shake ; and the procession moved slowly forward at a 
walking pace, the guests marching in time to. the music. 

To Hipparete the journey to Alcibiades’ house was like a dream 
on the borderland of waking. The ceaseless singing rang in her 
ears ; the crowds that lined the streets, cheering and gesticulating, 
glowed brick-red in the smoky light of the torches, unreal denizens 
of a strange alien world. But when Alcibiades lifted her down from 
the mule-car, and carried her over the threshold of her new home, 
she felt truly a wife ; and all her fears left her. Blinking in the 
blaze of light from hundreds of lamps, she glanced shyly up at her 
husband. He smiled back at her ; but his eyfs quickly turned to 
the large banqueting chamber they were entering, glancing round 
sharply to see that all was as it should be. His steward was there 
to greet them, and bowed low before the new mistress of the house. 
Alcibiades set her down lightly, and she looked around her. 

The chamber was arranged for the bridal dinner. Down each 
side of the room ran a line of couches, with low tables in front of 
them, where women and men would feast separately. The tables 
were laden with wine and food ; especially in evidence were the 
little round cakes of sesame, symbolical of fertility. But before 
she could look further the guests poured in singing, showering 
sweets and grain over her and her husband. Then the women 
led her, still veiled, to her scat at the head of the topmost table ; 
and the banquet began. 

As the wine flowed, and the guests talked and laughed, Hipparete 
stole an occasional glance from behind her veil ; sometimes at 
Alcibiades, who sat in the same place on the other side of tlje room, 
Adeimantus on his right hand and Axiochus on his left ; sometimes 
at the rest of the company. She recognised Nicias, prim even in his 
wedding garments, sipping fastidiously at his wine ; but most of 
those she saw were unknown to her. Her eye fell on a broad- 
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shouldered swarthy man near the bottom of the room, who was 
eating fast, cramming the food into his mouth with big thick fingers. 
She asked the woman who sat immediately below her who he was- 
The woman took a quick look and frowned. 

‘ It would have been better if he had not come/ she said, disdain 
on her face. 

‘ But who ? * 

‘ Cleon.* 

Hipparete shivered ; she turned away quickly to watch her father, 
below Adeimantus, his red cheeks crinkling with laughter. It was 
the only face she knew well. But her eyes were compelled away 
from him to where Alcibiades sat, a goblet of wine in his hand, his 
face flushed, his fair hair falling c .cr his forehead. He pushed it 
back with a careless gesture ; and once* again Hipparete was 
fascinated by the strength and grace of his hands. Then she 
remembered that in a short while she and he would be utterly 
alone, in the darkness and fire of their bridal^ bed ; and despite 
herself she felt cold and afraid. 

When the moment canie Alcibiades nodded to the women ; and 
twelve young girls escorted Hipparete from the banqueting hall to 
the door of anothei;room, where olive branches hung twined above 
the lintel. She heard rather than saw her husband approach, his 
uncle and Adeimantus accompanying him ; then he took her by 
the hand, and with a single decisive gesture drew her inside with 
him, and shut the door behind them. Cheers and laughter echoed 
from outside ; and the maidens began to sing, in their pure clear 
voices, 

Hymen, 0 Hymenaem ! 

Come Hyn m, come Hymenaeus ! 

She heard nothing but her own heart ; she saw nothing but the 
great wide bed, lit by a single lamp, that smelt of lavender and 
myrrh. The man standing beside her in the shadow she did not 
see, but rather felt ; a dark motionless figure, that in an instant 
would possess her like a god. 

But the seconds passed, and he did not move. Light as air, 
scarce knowing what she did, she moved to the bed. With hands 
that trembled ceaselessly she took off the wreath of flowers and 
laid them on the coverlet as Pyrrha had taught her ; she ‘let fall 
cloak and tunic, and kicked off each sandal with a small, frightened 
movement, and stood white and naked, the flame of the lamp 
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turning her flesh the colour of honey. One by one, she took out 
the golden pins that held her hair, till it tumbled about her shoulders 
in a dark mass, washed and scented, and lay warm and thick upon 
her bare back. As she moved, so did her husband. She heard 
the rustle of his cloak, the faint clink as he undipped his belt. 
Then, without knowing how, she was lying between the cool sheets, 
waiting, 

Hymen^ 0 Hymenams I 

Come Hymeriy come Hymenaeus! 

The shadow moved, stepped forward with lithe deliberation. 
For an instant she saw, in the light of the lamp, the lean body that 
had stirred her young heart — so long ago, it seemed now — saw too, 
with a leap of terror, the burning eyes, the half-opened lips of a 
face she scarcely recognised. Then the light was gone, pinched 
between a strong finger and thumb, and that body was pressed 
hard against hers, smooth and muscled, fever-hot, moving tumultu- 
ously : and the hands she had watched grasped her as if she were 
a toy, and his lips were on hers, not with the gentleness of love she 
had dreamed of, but hard, trembling with uncontrolled desire. 

In that blinding moment she understood the,.full meaning of all 
that Pyrrha had ever told her. Her nostrils were revolted by a 
smell that she had never known : the sour, heavy, animal smell of 
male flesh, mingled with wine ; the sweating acridity of male hair. 
His beard scoured her flesh : she could hear nothing but the hoarse 
panting of his breath. Suddenly, with desperate strength, she 
pushed him away and cried, ‘ No ! No ! Please, no ! ’ But he 
only laughed and ground her close against him, smothering her cries 
with a kiss that held her bruised and breathless, that seemed to 
pierce and outrage her utterly. Half-fainting, she dimly felt the 
sickness rising in her belly, the acid taste of half-digested wine in 
her throat. Then every feeling was drowned in a great stab of 
pain that ran up through her loins like fire. She shrieked aloud 
in agony .: but the singers outside heard nothing as their chant 
swelled louder and louder : 

Hymen, 0 Hymenaeus ! 

Come Hymen, come Hymenaeus ! • 

Her senses swimming, her body bathed in cold sweat, every muscle 
taut, she only knew, with terror and disgust, that she was about to 
vomit up her very soul. 
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CHAPTER 20 


T he truce dragged on for an uneasy year. There were many 
who welcomed it : in particular the farmers and landowners, 
who at long last began to set their ruined estates in order 
without fear that the next campaigning season would see all their 
labour undone once more. There were some who resented it ; 
Cleon, who saw his chances of power tamely slipping away from 
him ; Brasidas, turning a blind eye to the truce, fighting a lonely 
yet brilliantly successful campaign in the Chalcidic peninsula. 

For Hipparete it was as if time, ''ud feeling, and reality had all 
stopped. She went about her household duties silently and auto- 
matically, among the servants who despised her, and mocked her 
behind her back when they were not covertly insolent to her face. 
She did not know what to think, or believe ; and there was no one 
to guide her. She thought of running away to Tier father ; but a 
sense of duty, coupled with a streak of that stubborn pride which 
ran in the family, kept her from this last confession of failure. 

But gradually she ^arne to establish some sort of real control over 
her household. She had found the place in vile disorder, as might 
have been expected in a bachelor establishment ; and at first her 
state of mind prevented her from dealing with it at all. But once 
she had realised that in effect she controlled the finances (since her 
dowry was still in her own name, and she had full use of it), the 
voice of authority soe followed. She appointed a new house- 
keeper, though Alciblades would not let his own steward go ; she 
had one or two of the more idle or recalcitrant slaves well whipped, 
and their fellows soon fell into h^r stricter ways. Hipparete began 
to take a curious pride in her auties ; perhaps because they were 
the only thing left she could call her own, all that gave her a separate 
entity or any real existence. . 

After thfeit one dfeadful night Alcibiades had never treated her 
as if she were his wife ; and for a while she was thankful. He never 
mentioned the episode at all ; their relationship was that of master 
and housekeeper, and in this respect he never needed to complain. 
She kept his accounts and saved him money. She made the slave- 
girls weave the cloth they needed instead of buying it on the open 
market as Alcibiades had done. She planned his feasts and 
drinking-parties, seeing that the wine was chilled with snow and 
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of good quality : Hipponicus had taught her to judge a fine 
vintage. Aldbiades soon began to take her for granted. 

Again and again she asked herself why she did not leave him. 
It was hard to find an answer. For long weeks at a time he would 
sleep away from home, and she could only guess where he was : 
her imagination, bruised by experience, fouled by Pyrrha’s whisper- 
ing, told her clearly enough. She was at first grateful for the respite, 
as she thought it ; then, gradually, she came to find herself bitterly 
resenting his behaviour. 

She went often to the Market now herself, accompanied by her 
housekeeper ; she would not delegate authority, she must needs pick 
and choose everything for herself. Among the stall-keepers, despite 
her slight figure and immature face, she became known as something 
of a haggling scold ; 'out she had an eye for a bargain, and they 
respected her accordingly. 

In the Market she also saw other women. These did not wear 
a modest white dress, or go decently veiled ; among the drab 
brown or black jerkins of the working folk they stood out in vivid 
colours, yellow, scarlet, purple, green, their tunics hung in extrava- 
gant style, patterned with stars or flowers, barred in blue and gold, 
their faces thickly rouged, their eyelids darkene^J. They all seemed 
to Hipparete to look through her, with pity and derision. Any one 
of these, she thought, her nails biting into her palms, might have 
. . . might be . . . She refused to think, but the images crowded 
before her mind’s eye, she could not drive them away. It never 
occurred to her to ask herself why she cared. 

If there is a fault it is mine, she thought one night as she lay 
in bed alone. Her mind stumbled awkwardly along the unfamiliar 
path, trying to recognise hidden pitfalls. This life is no more than 
what Pyrrha told me I should find. I ought to be content . . . 
But she could not convince herself. On that first morning when she 
had seen a golden-haired god kneeling naked in a shaft of sunlight, 
something long imprisoned had begun to stir within her ; and now, 
despite all that had happened, it began to stir again : little by little, 
tentatively, looking for it knew not what. 

More than anything else, she longed for a child. 


As soon as Alcibiades came into the bedchamber Hipparete saw 
that he was drunk. Yet he seemed neither violent nor lecherous ; 
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and on his face was an incongruous melancholy. ^It was late ; 
the lamp she had left burning against his return was almost empty 
of oil. 

She watched him in silence while he clumsily undressed, throwing 
sandals, tunic and belt on to the floor. With sudden amazement 
— yet the moment the thought struck her she was aware that 'she 
had always known it unconsciously — she realised that behind his 
physical strength, his verbal assurance, lay utter uncertainty. As 
he stood naked she saw him more naked yet : a child almost, 
nervous and sensitive, hiding behind a towering pride that would 
never let him admit defeat or beg for comfort. 

Intuitively she knew what she had to do. When she felt him 
stretched out beside her, without word she took him in her arms, 
stroking his hair, soothing him as a mothA* would her child. At 
first he was rigid, every muscle taut, as if withholding himself from 
her sudden intimacy ; liut he did not push her away. Then he 
began to tremble uncontrollably, with hard grinding sobs that 
seemed to be forced up from his belly. 

Hipparete was shocked and frightened. She had never before 
seen a man cry. These were not the easy tears of a girl ; they were 
tortured, elemental, as if some fragment of him was torn away with 
each fresh outburst. But she held him close still. Then he began 
to talk in a low broken voice, gasping and choking, about things 
she hardly understood : how Pericles had failed, and he himself 
would fail before the brutish indifference of the people ; and much 
more of intrigue and war, and always Athens, Athens, Athens, as 
if the City were a se*^ being, a woman who would betray him. 
Yet all the time, while he spilt up his doubts and fears, she knew 
that there was something he never mentioned. She remembered 
her father’s words, ‘ There w s some old scandal when he was in 
Pericles’ house.’ Half-hints and allusions that Pyrrha had made 
rose in her mind. She should have felt horror ; yet this, as a 
woman, was something she could understand. When at last he 
was silent she drew him closer, amazed at her own temerity ; and 
after a little felt, gentle and uncertain as a young boy^s, his own 
answering warmth. 

Th^ next morning his defensn t mask was back. He spoke with 
angry self-contempt of his maudlin display, avoiding his wife’s eye, 
striding about the room as he dressed with quick restless movc- 
merrts. Hipparete had hoped for nothing else. Yet, however 
uncertainly, she was beginning to see her way clear. 
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In the stormy days of January, when the trees were swept bare 
and the rain-clouds drove in mercilessly from the south-west, she 
knew, in fear and exultation, that her one great wish would be 
fulfilled. 


With the summer of the following year came the change of heart 
that Cleon had hoped for. The first sign of it was the dispatch of 
a secret agent to Sicily. By August he was back in Athens, having 
accomplished more alone than the entire expedition which had cost 
Athens so dear five years before. Eagerly Cleon, who had been 
elected General once more, listened to his news. Treaties had been 
arranged with Gamarina and Agrigentum in Sicily, and several of 
the vital ports on the southernmost heel of Italy. Syracuse was 
obdurate, as had been expected ; but the agent could provide him 
with a full and detailed account of her harbour defences, the 
number of ships she had in commission, the disposition of her 
forces. They talked long into the night ; and when the agent at 
last took his leave, carrying the precious bag of gold that w^as the 
reward for his labours, Cleon remained motiqpless for an hour 
longer, W'eighing the chances of the coming months. That day he 
had been given the command he longed for ; within a week he 
would sail for Ghalcidice to measure his strength at last w'ith 
Brasidas. Slowly, but surely, the pattern he had worked for so 
long was taking shape. 


Hipparete’s housekeeper and the old midwife from the Piraeus 
sat together in the dimly-lit bedchamber, talking in soft whispers, 
watching the figure that twisted and muttered in the great bed. 

^ It’ll be soon now,’ said the housekeeper, staring at her mistress 
with a practised but compassionate eye. 

The miefwife clucked and muttered as she laid out her instruments 
on a clean white cloth at her feet. In a corner of the room a bronze 
cauldron was boiling over a brazier. The gentle bubbling pf the 
water formed an unnoticed background to their words. ‘ She’ll have 
a hard time of it, poor soul,’ the old woman said, rubbing her long 
bony nose and pushing back the straggling grey hair from her 
forehead. ‘ But then these families are all the same. I’ve seen 
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it time and again. All the strength’s been bred out of^hem.* She 
went on in a ghoulish whisper of the monstrous births she had 
attended : half-formed creatures that had been done away with 
secretly, brats with three hands or no hands at all, twins with two 
heads but one body. 

‘ The Gods forbid,’ said the housekeeper, glancing at the blue 
amulet that rose and fell on Ilipparete’s breast with her laboured 
breathing. ‘ Yet it’s not her I’m thinking of most, poor child. 
The master’s been a changed man since he knew. But if things 
go amiss, I daren’t think what he’ll do or say. If it hadn’t l^eeii 
for this, he’d have been awav to the wars.’ 

‘ If it weren’t for men like Cleon, there’d be no war,’ said the 
midwife. ‘ I’ve lived a long tim . I never thought Td see a 
tanner as a general ’ * 

Slie was inteiruptcd by a heavy groan from the bed The 
liousekeeper looked at hei, and they both nodded. 

But when, three hours later, they took their news to Alcibiades, 
it was with heavy hearts and lagging steps. 

He sprang up as thev came in ; but at the look on their faces 
the eager question died on his lips. 

‘ The child. is dej\d.’ i>aid he. It was a statement rather than a 
question. 

‘ There was nothing that could be done, master,’ said the old 
midwife. ‘ It was , . . boin dead.’ 

Alcibiades stood thcie, quietly tapping on the table with his 
fingers. They had expected giief, anger perhaps. This inhuman 
calm was more frigh, ning than either. 

‘ And my wifi* ’ he asked, in the same flat voice. 

‘ She is ill. ^^ery ill. But she will live.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Alcibiades, and Wc*> silent again for a moment. Then 
— ‘ The child. Was it — a boy ^ ’ he asked. 

‘ Yes. It was a boy. It would have been a fine child.’ 

‘ I must thank you for all you have done,’ Alcibiades said to the 
old woman. He seemed not to have heard her last worc^s. ‘ My 
steward will see you are suitably rewarded for your pains.’ 

The old woman bowed her head. Then she said : ‘ My lord 
. . . will you not go to your wile ? ’ 

Alcibiades’ face suddenly flushed with anger. ‘ My steward 
will see to you,’ he repeated. ‘ Now go. Go at once, both of 
you . . .’ 

As they withdrew, with frightened backward glances, he began 
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to weep, silOTtly. Yet it was as much for himself as for his wife, or 
the child he had lost. 


Cleon stood, somewhat at a loss, with two of his lieutenants and 
a strong bodyguard, at the edge of the marshy lake which the 
Strymon formed immediately to the north of Amphipolis, Behind 
them the whole army waited in battle formation. He struck 
moodily at a tall clump of reeds ii3 front of him, his heavy boots 
squelching in the mud. His eye followed the uncompromising 
course of the fortifications, the great arc which the river made 
round the whole area, finally losing itself towards Eion and the sea, 
low among monotonous mud-flats. The gates of the city were shut 
and barred ; not a sound disturbed the midday stillness. 

‘ There can be no one to defend it/ said Cleon. Nobody contra- 
dicted him. His gaze swept the walls and turrets. They were 
bare and deserted. ‘ Brasidas must be in the hills still.’ 

* Possibly,’ said the captain who had persuaded him to march. 

Cleon slashed at the clump of reeds. ‘ If we had siege engines * 

he began, and broke off the sentence. 

‘ Of course,’ said the captain expressionlessjy. 

‘ We cannot take the town without them,’ insisted Cleon. He 
sounded as if he expected to be contradicted. 

‘ No,’ said the captain, in the same voice as before. 

‘ In that case, I do not sec there is any good reason for staying 
here. We have made a valuable survey of the terrain. We cannot 
storm a town without siege-craft. We cannot invest it without 
reinforcements. I do not believe Biasidas is here at all. And it is 
Brasidas we must find.’ His voice faltered ; the oratorical boom 
was oddly hollow, like a great cracked bell. But the captain only 
nodded placidly at each point he made. Cleon was affected with 
a compulsion to go on explaining himself; the less contradiction 
he received, the more persistently he stumbled on. It was in the 
middle of this scene that the scouts made their report. 

They had been posted in a cave, high on the mountain-side above 
Brasidas’ camp. Being natives of the district they had been able 
to reach this position unobserved, by a secret path from t^c west. 
Here they had remained till Brasidas had marched, and had watched 
him and his troops cross the river and vanish into the city by the 
Thracian Gate. They had taken a careful tally of their numbers, 
and what type of forces they were. 
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The captain looked at Cleon thoughtfully. Cleon avoided his 
eyes. Clearly some decisive action was needed. Cleon braced 
himself and said to the scouts : ‘ Come with me.* He beckoned 
his bodyguard to follow him ; and the small party set off towards 
the walls of the town. 

The great wooden gates, with their bindings of greenish bn-nze, 
hung a clear foot from the ground. One of the scouts wriggled 
cautiously along a culvert ; peered underneath, and came quickly 
back. 

‘Men and horses,’ he panted. ‘Thousands of them. Ihey 
must be gathering for a surprise attack.’ 

The little group icturncd to the main body at a surprising speed. 
Cleon said to his commanders: 'This is completely unexpected 
. . . We’re not in a position to fight with&ut our reinforcements.’ 

‘ If you don’t fight you’ll have to retreat,’ observed the •'ardonic 
captain. 

‘ We shall execute a strategic withdraw al.’ ^ 

Someone laughed unpleasantly. The captain said : ‘ I call it 
retreat. You call it strategic withdrawal. In either case we shall 
leave our flank exposed as we march aw a> . We can’t go anywhere 
except back to Eipii.’ 

Cleon drew himself up and said : ‘ We shall have plenty of time 
to execute the move. It is quite impossible to stay in our present 
position.’ No one moved. He cried in a sudden burst of fury : 

‘ Did you hear what I said ^ Gi\c the orders to withdraw. At 
once, do you hear me ’ The captain shrugged his shoulders, 
contempt and anger o. his lace. Then he shouted to the file leaders. 
Slowly, grumbling and cursing, the columns began to wheel round 
to the south, till their exposed ^ank was directly opposite the gate^^ 
of the city. 

Brasidas, watching every move through a chink in the grrate, 
muttered incredulously : ‘ They’re retreating. . . .* Again^/t all 
hope, his gamble had come off. He called out in a great v^icc to 
open the gates. The next instant he was running at the ^ead of 
his column straight for the fatal gap in the Athenian lines, ^stumbling 
over the rough stones with the w -ight of his armour. •Out of the 
comer ^of his eye he saw his second-in-command, GWaridas, with 
the main body, rush yelling out of the Thracian Gatyfe^ far away on 
his right, and fall on the Athenian rear. We have t^em, he thought 
exultantly. Now, at last, we have them. They{ he and his men 
were in among the Athenians, cutting into thc^ as a scythe cuts 
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down the staftding com. The whole Athenian centre was melting 
away, running in hopeless confusion. He swung his column round 
to attack the left flank. The order was hardly out of his mouth 
when an arrow struck him full in the breast, and he fell to the 
ground ; yet not before he had glimpsed the red bubbling blood 
spurt from the wound. He had seen it too often in others not to 
recognise death when it came to him. Two of his men carried 
him back into the city ; but in his roaring ears still sounded the 
shrieks and clamour of the rout. He smiled as he heard it, and 
then lapsed into unconsciousness. The Athenians never saw him 
fall. 

Cleon died before the retreat was well begun ; ' an ignoble death, 
and one his troops would have given much not to have seen. When 
Clearidas and his SpaAans bore down on the retreating column 
the Athenians turned and faced them resolutely. But Cleon’s 
nerve broke ; he fled away alone, gasping and calling for help, 
a great Thracian swordsman bounding along behind him. Then 
he caught his foot in the uneven ground and fell. In an instant 
the Thracian was on him, savagely stabbing down at his back. 
Above all the noise of battle the voice that had once dominated 
the rostrum rose in a piercing shriek, and mfjn haUed in their 
tracks at the sound of it. The Thracian swung up his sword in 
both hands over the bowed figure and struck with all his force. 
The head, still in its glittering helmet with the scarlet plume, rolled 
a few paces from the body. The Thracian uttered a great howl 
of triumph, and an answering cheer echoed back from the Spartans 
who had paused to watch. Clearidas leaned on his spear and said 
to his lieutenant with cold contempt : ‘ It was the death he deserved. 
^If he had not had it at our hands, his own countrymen w^ould have 
meted it out to him sooner or later.’ He spat and added : ‘ If 
it had lain in my hands he would have had the hangman’s rope. 
I am, glad it was not a. Spartan soiled his sword on him.’ Then 
the attack closed in once more. 

The ^remains of the Athenian army had rallied on the rising 
ground. ^'It was not till Clearidas sent the archers and cavalry 
against them that they finally broke and fled, stripping off their 
armour as th^y went, pursued and cut down by sword and arrow, 
making for th^ uncertain safety of the hills and the long road back 
to £ion. ThenSat last Clearidas returned to Amphipolis to bear 
the news to Bra^as. 

He found him ptopped up on a couch in a house close by the 
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gate whence he had made his victorious sally. The 'fatal arrow 
was still in his breast ; he gave Clearidas his old mocking grin 
when he learnt that Sparta had won a glorious victory. 

‘ And Gleon ? ’ he asked. 

Clearidas told him the manner of his death. 

Brasidas said, with great effort : ‘ It is all over, then.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ 

‘ Cleon is dead . . . and I am dying. You will get little profit 
. . , from this . . . glorious victory.’ He coughed horribly. A 
trickle of blood ran out of the corner of his mouth and was lost in 
his dusty matted beard. ‘ The Government . . . only let me go 
on here ... as long as I could persuade them . . . that I could 
hold the peninsula myself. They vere ... a little frightened of 
me.’ He smiled weakly. ‘ And Cleon . . . Gleon was very 
. . . valuable, "fhe one Athenian . . . who wished the war to 
continue. Now it’ll all l)e over ... in a month or so. You 
didn’t know' that Nicias . . . had been writi^j^g to Sparta . . . 
asking for terms ? This was the only thing . . . that stopped it. 
Now . . . it’s finished.’ His hand moved feebly to the arrows, which 
rose and fell with his laboured breathing. ‘ I have won ... a 
completely useless battle,’ he said. The circle of faces round him 
was shocked and motionless. The great hazel eyes began to glaze. 

‘ You’d better prepare yourselves , . . lor the blessings of peace. 
I’m glad ... I shall not be there to see it.’ Then with one last 
effort he plucked the arrow from the deep wound. The blood 
flowed out fast after it. His eyes fluttered and closed. From out- 
side came the tramp of marching feet as the Spartans returned 
from the pursuit. The tow nsfolk began to cheer them ; uncertainly 
at first, then with tumultuous abandon. But in the silent room 
no one moved. 


During this month of disaster there was another death, in a quiet 
room in Athens, far from the sounds of battle. Since thj day he 
had quarrelled with his son, Hipponicus’ health had rapidly 
declined. He had another attack, and just survived it ; but the 
third prpvcd fatal. Now he lay in bed, grey in the face, gasping 
for breath, his family gathered about him. But he had not the 
strength to speak to them. 

The winter light filtered bleakly through the half-opened case- 
ments, picking out the rich inlaid furniture, the woven tapestry, 
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scarlet and ^lue and gold, with which the chamber was hung* 
During the long painful minutes when nothing was to be heard 
except the old man’s rasping breathing, Alcibiades tore his eyes 
away from those gaunt blue hands that plucked at the sheet, and 
studied this tapestry absorbedly, as if by doing so he could detach 
himself from the scene in which he was so unwilling a participant. 
The birth of Athena ; the battles of the Centaurs and Lapiths. One 
arras was from Crete, another from Egypt : fascinatedly Alcibiades 
studied these outlandish figures, with their red faces and loin cloths, 
so alien to the art he knew. Hipponicus, despite his old-fashioned 
ways, had been a great collector. But then he had had enough 
property to indulge his most eccentric fancy had he so wished. 
And at the tliought Alcibiades glanced sideways, with mingled 
exasperation and shame, to where Hippaiete knelt beside her 
father, tears staining her pale wax-like face. 

Since the death of their child husband and wife had scarcely 
spoken to one another ; the brief hour of intimacy to which its 
birth bore witness might nev^er have occurred. For weeks after- 
wards Hipparete had been desperately ill. Now, slowly, she was 
recovering ; thinner than ever, dark shadows under her eyes, she 
had begun to turn to her household duties again. There was an 
indomitable streak in her nature which Alcibiades had never 
suspected ; her silent persistence disturbed him in a way he could 
not begin to analyse. Yet at the same time he felt her as an affront 
to his manhood. She had been told she could never safely bear 
another child. If Alcibiades had little real affection for his wife 
he took an almost fanatical pride in his line ; was it to die out 
because this wisp of a girl lacked the strength to breed ? Gradually, 
perversely, he came to desire what was now forbidden to him. Yet 
something always held him back ; there was an unspoken armed 
truce between them, an acceptance of individuality. But only 
Hipparete knew with increasing certainty that it was her love that 
he feared ; and the knowledge lent her a patience beyond her 
strength.* 

Callias watched them both, his eyes half-veiled, his plump hands 
trembling uncontrollably. When he had been told his father was 
dying, he knew he could not support a death-bed scene -without 
being drunk. But he must not be too drunk. In his caution he 
had drunk too little, and now his nerves were jangling and the least 
noise caused him agony. For his sister he had nothing but con- 
tempt ; for her formidable and unpredictable husband, and 
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impotent hate. He cared little for his father ; but at '|iis moment 
he would have done anything in his power to keep the old man 
alive. The vast inheritance he had coveted for so many years now 
seemed no more than a snare to betray him into Alcibiades’ powerful 
hands. His brother-in-law would lay his hands on that money 
somehow. He had many friends, great influence. Callias writhed 
in the knowledge of his own weakness, torn between avarice and 
craven fear. It would not be beyond possibility for Alcibiades to 
become . . . impatient. The thing could be easily done. A hired 
assassin, a blow in a dark street . . . He was so preoccupied with 
his thoughts that he did not notice when, as silently as a guttering 
candle, his father’s life flickered and was snuffed out. 

When, later, they were all leaving the house, Callias hurried 
away, hoping to avoid Alcibiades. Jiut Alcibiades’ hand fell on his 
shoulder, and his smooth voice held infinite menace as he said : 

‘ I must speak with you a moment, Callias.’ With his other hand 
he gestured brusquely to Hipparete to go home. But Hipparete 
said, in a calm and level voice : ‘ I will stay with*!my father a while 
first.’ There was no defiance in the words. Callias stared incredu- 
lously, expecting an outburst of fury from Alcibiades. But he 
merely shrugged, and turned back to Callias again. They walked 
slowly together dovvni the road. 

‘ It is the matter of ten talents,’ said Alcibiades at length. He 
made no reference to the scene they had both witnessed. 

‘ But that was paid at )^our marriage . . .’ Callias was shrill, 
anxious to defend himself. The business had started even sooner 
than he had feared. 

‘ Yes, indeed. But perhaps you remember the clause that was 
inserted into the agreement over your name ? ’ 

Callias stared at him. ‘ The >irth of a son . . . But . . . this 
child was born dead . . .’ 

‘ Agreed. I remember nothing in the document about the — er 
— condition of the child at birth. My wife has borne me a son. 
Alive or dead, it’s all one to me. You ha\e inherited your father’s 
fortunes. You must expect certain obligations with them.’ 

Callias babbled : ‘ This is . . . monstrous, indecent. Have you 
no respect for the dead, for youi v • wn honour, your wife’s . . . ? * 

Alcibiades cut him short. ‘ No less than you, I imagine,* he 
observed coldly. ‘ I advise you not to speak of honour. I know 
more of your affairs than you imagine. I suggest that you go home, 
have . ♦ , well . . . perhaps two more flagons of wine — ^you 



needed it b(|dly in there, didn’t you ? — ^and then write me a draft 
to your money-changer. I shall mention the transaction to no one 
unless you choose to.’ He made as if to leave, turned, and said, 
over his shoulder : ‘ I advise you to deliver the draft within three 
days. I should very much dislike to be forced to put any kind of 
pressure on my own brother-in-law.’ Then he was gone. Half an 
hour later, in a market humming with the news, he first heard 
of the defeat at Amphipolis, the deaths of Cleon and Brasidas. 

That evening Callias did two thtags. He made out a promissory 
note for ten talents, and dispatched a slave with it to Alcibiades’ 
house ; this done, he summoned witnesses and a notary, and drew 
up a document declaring that in the event of his dying prematurely, 
by any kind of violence other than that occasioned in battle (this 
caused some amusement to those who knew his record), his inherit- 
-Slnce should pass, not to his next-of-kin, but to the State Treasury, 
for the benefit of the Athenian people. There were few present 
who failed to draw the correct inference. 
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CHAPTER 21 


I N the spring of the following year Brasidas’ dying words were 
fulfilled. All through the winter, to Alcibiades’ chagrin, it was 
Nicias who patiently worked for a final peace settlement. Day 
after day, discarding his old diffidence, he went about Athens, 
rallying the people to his way of thinking. He began with his own 
friends from the aristocracy, and the old tired men who wanted 
nothing except to die in peace, and the farmers who were beginning, 
with infinite labour, to rebuild their farms and renew their burnt 
crops and lopped olives. Afterwards he approached many who 
had inclined to Cleon, individually, holding private sessions with 
them far into the night. All the time he was maintaining constant 
and friendly relations with the diplomats who now reached Athens 
frequently from Sparta. 

Alcibiades was in something of a quandary. The leadership of 
the war party had passed to the despised lamp-maker Hyperbolus ; 
and in any case Alcibiades was himself more disposed to an alliance 
of power with Sparta. But that it should lje Nicias and not 
himself who was making it cut him to the quick. At first he 
tried to damage Nicias’ reputation. He hinted that the old man 
was anxious for peace in order to conceal his own shortcomings 
as a general ; but war- weariness had become so prevalent that his 
insinuations fell on deaf ears. Then, more boldly, he tried another 
move. He was aware chat Argos, for thirty years tied by a treaty of 
neutrality, would soon l)e free to ally herself as she chose. Alcibiades 
spread a rumour that Sparta w as attempting to secure peace with 
Athens in order to deal with A^'gos first in safety, and then attack 
Athens alone. 

There was a good deal of plausibility in this suggestion ; but 
once again it fell on deaf cars. Peace Athens would have, at any 
price ; and she got it at last, in the spring, when Nicias triumphantly 
put his signature to the treaty whicii had cost him so much 
intriguing, so many sleepless nigiit*^ . Yet when Alcibiades examined 
the terms of this treaty more closely, he began to be glad that it 
was not he who had made it. 

It was, as he observed to his friends, a remarkable document. 
First, it was renewable annually. Secondly, it appeared to have 
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been conduced without the consultation of any of Sparta’s allies. 
The Spartans were doing now what their ambassador had refused 
to do for Cleon : in order to get back their prisoners they were 
bargaining away with fine carelessness cities in which they had no 
personal interest. In one respect, indeed, they promised what they 
clearly could not guarantee ; the return to Athens of Amphipolis. 
Qearidas, after some arguing, agreed to evacuate his Spartan troops ; 
but the inhabitants firmly declared against returning to their 
Athenian allegiance, and there was nothing Nicias could do about 
it. As a retaliatory gesture he took the other city in the peninsula, 
Scione, killed all the men, and sold the women and children into 
slavery. 

But worse was to come. The Spartan government saw the all 
too likely possibility of Argos assuming the leadership of an inde- 
pendent coalition. They therefore forced Nicias, bewildered by 
the turn events had taken, into concluding a fifty years’ alliance with 
Sparta herself— the enemy he had fought for over ten years. 
Honest patriotism was shocked both at Athens and Sparta by this 
blatant piece of political opportunism : only Alcibiades, coolly 
watching each fresh development, saw how it might be turned to 
his eventual advantage. 

Yet even this desperate measure failed to give either Athens or 
Sparta control of the situation. As the days dragged by, laden with 
rumour and suspicion, all eyes began to turn to Argos. But 
Argos, as Alcibiades said later, behaved like a spoilt courtesan who 
lets her suitors bid for her favours. Corinth tried desperately hard 
during the summer to tempt her to form a third alliance independent 
of both Athens and Sparta, together with Megara and Boeotia. 
Argos was a natural democracy ; only the most urgent necessity 
could have driven the strong oligarchies of Corinth and Boeotia 
into alliance with her. And Boeotia, indeed, refused to commit 
herself. To inquiries from the Corinthian politicians she returned 
bland but negative answers. Her sympathies were all with Sparta ; 
and though during the winter she was nearly tempted into 
succumbing, the scheme came to nothing. 

But the very possibility of her doing so threw the Ephors at 
Sparta into a panic. Boeotia was their strongest ally ; and yet 
they had, to placate the suspicions of the volatile Athenians. There 
were many of them, indeed, who would have been glad to see 
hostilities resumed. So once more Spartan agents were sent to 
Boeotia, and the Boeotian government struck a good bargain with 
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them — separate and individual treaty of alliance |vith Sparta. 
This directly contravened the terms of the general peace. A blind 
man could not fail to see that the balance of power among the 
Pelop>onnesian States had been destroyed by this coalition of the 
two strongest oligarchic powers in Greece. 

And Argos, free at last from the necessity of diplomacy towards 
her natural enemies, ready to welcome all the smaller states that 
Sparta had carelessly wronged, a free asylum for deserting Helots 
or Messenians, lay waiting in the northern Peloponnese ; waiting 
for a word from the one man in Athens who would dare to offer her 
the fulfilment of her own desires. The peace treaty had been 
broken once ; now it could be broken again. 


Like the tide that is governed by obscure lunar forces, public 
opinion was once more swinging against Nicias. The amateur 
politician in his shop or at the street corner was too biased or 
impatient to 4mravel the whole thread of the complicated events 
of the past year : he only saw isolated facts, positive and undeniable. 
They made a separate peace with Boeotia, the blacksmith would shout, 
banging on his anvil for emphasis. And the loungers in the forge 
w^ould nod their heads and mutter, while the glow of the fire faded 
for want of a pair of hands to blow the bellows. Th^ pulled down 
our fort at Panactum, complained the fishmonger, shouting against 
the Market Inspector’s bell ; and the fat baker’s wife who kept the 
next stall, piling her loaves uf into a graceful pyramid, replied. 
It's all the doing of that old fool N "ias. Wandering through the City, 
listening to the gossip, Alcibiades saw his chance and took it. He 
was thirty years of age : he would make his first public speech in 
the Assembly. 

It was not a very good speech, but it made up in verjom what 
it lacked in eloquence. He became snarled in the middle of a long 
sentence, and had to begin it c ; dn ; his tongue seemed too big 
for his •mouth. But his apparent sincerity and the receptive- 
ness of his audience carried him through. Nicias, arriving 
late, was in time to hear the peroration of a violent attack on 
himself. 
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* Do you rtoember SphacteriaJ citizens ? * Alcibiades was asking. 
A roar of afemation answered him. He caught sight of Nicias 
as he sat down, and stretched out a pointing finger. ‘ There’s the 
man who yielded up his command to a civilian. Nicias is a pious 
man. He wouldn’t take the field against his Spartan friends. He 
waits till someone else captures them, and then gives them back.’ 
It was true that Nicias had returned the Spartan prisoners ; but 
under the terms of the peace he could have done little else. Alci- 
biades went on : ‘ You’d think sxs^h a man could have used his 
influence with our . . . late enemies — I beg your pardon, Nicias, 
our trusted allies — to prevent them going beliind our back to traffic 
with Boeotia or Corinth. But nothing Sparta does is wrong in 
Nicias’ eyes. Yet if any other Greek state — ’ he did not say Argos : 
but all present knew t,o what he referred — ‘ if any other state, I 
say, wishes to conclude an alliance with us, Nicias will have none 
of it unless he has Spartan approval for such a move . . .’ He 
went on for another ten minutes in this vein ; and at the end 
received a tremendous ovation. Flushed and excited, he descended 
from the platform : the crowd pressed round him, congratulating 
him, slapping him on the back. For the first time in his life he 
knew the intoxication of power. It was only later, alone in his 
house, that he realised what an irrevocable step hediad taken. 

With Cleon dead, and Brasidas dead, the whole shape of the 
conflict W’as changed : not only in Greece at large, but for the 
internal struggle of parties in Athens herself. I have declared myself 
against Nicias, he thought ; yet I have no wish to step into Cleon’s 
shoes. His lips twitched with amusement as he thought of Hyper- 
bolus ; but he knew that the lamp-maker, afraid for his own position, 
would raise as much popular feeling against him as he could. Who 
can give the dog the bigger bone ? Hyperbolus can promise them 
Sicily ; the Gods willing, I can give them Argos. And if Argos, 
then all the small northern states of the Peloponnese with her : 
Elis, ]Mantinea . . . they all have their private quarrels with 
Sparta. A solid bloc across the south of the Isthmus, a sure protec- 
tion agaifist the ravages of a Spartan army. With a little persuasion 
on that score I could swing the farmers over as well. Over to 
what ? He remembered Axiochus saying, five years before : ‘ Your 
only hope is to form another party.’ Now, it seemed, the time had 
come. Yet an open party had to have a declared political line . . . 
What then ? A club, a private faction. More could be done that 
way. A personal allegiance rather than a public one, working 
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outside the clumsy system of the Assembly, yet using^t for its ovm 
ends. 

But for the moment Argos was the key to everything which might 
follow. A defensive bloc, he had said ; but it could mean much 
more. He saw in his mind's eye this quadruple alliance taking the 
offensive, driving down through the open valley of the Eurotas to 
Sparta itself. It had always been Athens’ disadvantage to he a 
sea-power, all through this war. Now things might be very 
different. 

His speech in the Assembly had been tlie beginning. Everything 
else would follow from it, had to follow from it. Agents must go 
to Argos as soon as possildc. 

It was impossible for him to act hiniself. Once again he cursed 
the improvidence which had given him h:^ doubtful reputation. 
But someone who was experienced in diplomacy, who could be 
trusted not to betray him ^ Qiiickly he made up his mind. It 
must be Axiochus. Yet . . . ^\xiochus alone ^ He thought for a 
moment ; then the answer came. He sat down and wrote notes 
to Axiochus and Adeimantus, inviting them to call on him that 
evening. 


Alcibiadcs carefully peeled the skin from the peach he was 
holding, and said, suppressed excitement in his voice : ‘ Then they 
are coming ? There is no doubt about it ? ’ 

‘ None whatsoever,’ .s.iid Axiochus. He looked younger and more 
vigorous than he had for many months. Recent events had sapped 
his hopes ; Alcibiades’ invitatic \ had come as a complete surprise, 
an unlooked-for reprieve. But he was too honest not to welcome 
it ; and both uncle and nephew were secretly glad to be reconciled. 
Axiochus had concealed the depth of his feeling with his usual 
laconic wit ; but the eagerness with wliich he had thrown himself 
into the new scheme betrayed him. 

Alcibiades had not licen able to resist saying, amusedly : ‘ I see 
your pacifist principles haven i iirvived into peacetime.’ 

‘ A left’s happened that I never thought to see,’ said his uncle, 
the deep lines on his yellowish face showing harsh in the lamplight. 

‘ This treaty’s a little too much even for me to swallow. Besides,* 
he went on wrily, ‘ you really leave me no alternative. Nicias has 
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made a shocldng mess of things, and I can’t see myself throwing in 
my lot with^Hyperbolus and his ruffians at the eleventh hour. 
What else can I do ? ’ 

Their eyes met in amused understanding. 

That had been over a week ago. Now, their Aigive mission 
accomplished, Axiochus and Adcimantus were back in Athens. 
The return to his old life of intrigue had cheered Axiochus up 
enormously ; he fairly crackled with excitement as he told the eager 
Alcibiades all that had happened;, 

‘ You nearly left it too late/ he said, rubbing his long nose with 
his forefinger. ‘ When \ve arrived all the talk was that the Argivc 
government had patched up their quarrels with Sparta. A treaty 
had actually been drafted. I made a few discreet inquiries, and 
found out they were furious with us. They were convinced that 
we’d secretly agreed to Sparta’s private treaty with Boeotia.’ 

Adeimantus smiled rather wanly. Axiochus’ ‘ discreet inquiries ’ 
had given him the worst hangover he ever remembered experiencing. 

‘ Not much doubt who put that into their heads,’ said Alcibiades. 

‘ Nicias, of course. It was pretty awkward, though. An 
embassy had actually left for Sparta. But as soon as I told them 
the Boeotian business had been done behind our backs, they got 
into a rare state. After that it didn’t need much persuasion to 
make them send another embassy here.’ 

‘ It’s actually arrived ? ’ Alcibiades’ eyes snapped impatiently. 

‘ No. But it'll be here tomorrow. We rode on ahead fast to 
get the news to you.’ 

Alcibiades said : ‘ They’ll go to Nicias at once ? * 

‘ Yes.’ Axiochus looked at his nephew thoughtfully. If Alci- 
biades was pleased at what he heard it showed little on his face. 
He said : ‘ I presume we .shall have a Spartan embassy here in a 
day or two as well as an Argive one. You didn’t find out anything 
about that, I suppose ? ’ 

‘ After a fashion,’ said Axiochus. ‘ At least, I found out who’s 
serving on it. Philocharidas, Leon, and Endius.’ 

‘ All noted for their friendly attitude towards us . . . You 
know, uncle, the Spartans must be really scared to send them.* 

* That was the impression I got in Argos.* Axiochus poured 
himself out a glass of wine. Alcibiades wrinkled his forehead, as 
if trying to remember something, and then said : ‘ Endius. Endius. 
That name sounds familiar. Wasn’t there an Endius who was a 
friend of my grandfather’s when he was consul in Sparta ? * 
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* There was, indeed. This man must be related ta him. What 
are you going to do ? * ^ 

‘ I think I shall talk with these Spartans/ said Alcibiades. He 
sat silent, twisting his marriage ring backwards and forwards. 
‘ What else did you find out ? * he asked at length, 

‘ Only that they have full powers to act on their own responsi- 
bility for the Spartan government. I don’t like the sound of it at 

all. If they get the ear of the Assembly * 

‘ I don’t think they will ... Full powers. How very inter- 
esting.’ Alcibiades laughed mischievously. ‘ I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if we used their full powers against them.’ As his uncle and 
Adeimantus prepared to go he observed : ‘ There’s one good thing 
come out of all this, at any rate. Whatever is decided will be done 
here in Athens. They won’t be able to^act without our know- 
ledge.’ Almost as an afterthought lie added : ‘ I owe you my most 
sincere thanks. This has been an excellent piece ol work.’ 


Endius had no liking for the mission on which he found himself. 
He had been received kindly enough by Nicias (whom he cordially 
despised), and the Council, which consisted almost wholly of 
Nicias’ men. • The real test would come tomorrow when he had to 
face the Argive ambassadors before the more critical Assembly. 
Nicias had gone out of his way to be conciliatory ; the conversation 
had been maintained on a reassuring level of airy generalities. 
Now, as he threaded his way alone through the unfamiliar streets 
of Athens, Alcibiades’ invitation carefully stowed away in his 
wallet, he found himst if experiencing the most profound misgivings. 

It would not have been possible, at least hardly polite, to refuse 
the invitation. The ties betw en their families were indisputable, 
even if they had been permi**ed to lapse for a generation. But 
Alcibiades was an enigmatical character. Rumour had it that he 
stood so high in popular favour that he would in all probability be 
elected General in the coming month. And Endius saw all too 
clearly that if Alcibiades were to be tlc'^ted, Nicias equall/ certainly 
would not be. 

So he went on his way, w^ ./iing the probabilities, preparing 
carefulJy what he would say to any awkward questions. It was by 
no means an easy assignment, and well merited the full dipJomatic 
powers bestowed by a somewhat grudging Ephorate. The pro- 
posals he brought (as Endius was only too well aware) were of a 
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somewhat oi^-sided variety. The Spartans, despite their alarm 
over treachery in Boeotia and a possible secession by Argos, were 
not in a generous mood ; and their offers to Athens, when care- 
fully examined, demanded the earth in return for concessions that 
could never be implemented. The Athenian Assembly might be 
hoodwinked, thought Endius ; but the subtle Alcibiades, that 
inveterate back-stairs plotter, was another matter. It struck Endius 
that the friendship established by their grandfathers was hardly an 
adequate basis for diplomatic pers^iasion. But on the whole, he 
thought — and frowned as the notion struck him — on the whole I 
would rather deal with Alcibiades than my own colleagues if I 
return empty-handed. 

The strollers in the streets stared curiously at this tall lean man 
in Spartan homespun, w^th his independent stride and his abstracted 
air. After so many years of war a Spartan in Athens was a strange 
sight ; they unconsciously drew well away from him, as if he had 
been a wild animal. 

He turned right at the King’s Colonnade and made his way 
towards the residential quarter. As he passed the temple of Ares 
the War God he smiled grimly. 

If Alcibiades was anxious to extract any information from Endius, 
he gave no immediate sign of it. He seemed tb have» taken a per- 
verse pleasure in providing as sumptuous a dinner for his Spartan 
guest as he could. An almost offensively well-dressed slave brought 
water in a golden bowl, firmly relieved Endius of his plain leather 
sandals, and thrust his feet into gorgeous scarlet slippers sewn with 
pearls. The table was w'eighed down with gold plate, goblets of 
crystal, and a series of the most extravagant dishes. The Spartan’s 
glass was refilled the moment lie had emptied it. 

All through the meal Alcibiades kept up a flow of amiable Small- 
talk. He asked with every appearance of interest after the families 
his grandfather had known at Sparta during his term of office there ; 
he reminisced about Pericles, and touched lightly on his marriage. 
‘ At least,’ he observed, after his fifth glass, ‘ I don’t have to visit 
my wife by stealth, at night, as your young men do.’ 

Endius smiled the practised smile of the diplomat, and refused to 
be drawn. 

When the table had been cleared and the wine-bowl lefilled, 
Alcibiades dismissed the slaves and carefully shut the door. Endius 
waited expectantly. Alcibiades poured out a drink for his guest 
and another for himself, and sat watching Endius for a while in 
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silence, sipping at his wine. Then he said : * You rqjdly have my 
profoundest sympathy, my friend.’ 

This was not quite what Endius had expected. He glanced 
interrogatively at Alcibiades, but said nothing. 

‘ It must be very irritating to be sent on a completely hopeless 
task.’ 

‘ Aren’t you prc-judging the issue a little ? ’ asked Endius g jod- 
humouredly ; but Alcibiades’ words had keyed him to the highest 
degree of alertness. 

‘ I think not,’ said Alcibiades with composure. ‘ You have been 
sent here to smooth out the differences between your country and 
mine in relation to a certain third party. Very good. You are 
sent with full power to treat with ns on behalf of your government. 
This appears to satisfy Nicias and the C^mncil. But it doesn’t 
satisfy me. Nor, I think, will the Assembly take kindly to it — 
especially if I choose to speak tomorrow.’ 

The eyes of the two men met. Endius said smoothly : ‘ Perhaps 
)oii would explain in what \ou are dissatisfied^ ’ 

‘ Most certainly. I put it to you that you hope to get everything 
and give nothing. You come here to ask for Pylos. What have 
you to offer in return ^ Nothing. You can’t give us back Amphi- 
polis ; it isn’t in yotir power to give. You can’t rebuild the walls 
of Panactum. And, most important of all, you won’t, 1 fancy, 
l)c very willing to annul your very advantageous treaty with Boeotia. 
In sliort, you’re here on a completely hopeless errand.* 

Endius said, playing with the stem of his glass : ‘ If Sparta were 
ever to play^ such tricks, she would have learnt them from Athens. 
Have you forgotten Cleon’s terms when we sued for peace after 
Sphacteria ? And supposing 1 were to admit tliat these charges 
are true — which I do not — wi t do you propose to do ? * 

‘ I propose to bh’^ck any mov^ you may make to persuade Athens 
to oblige you. My family has tics of long standing with yours, but 
my duty to mv country comes first. All the same, I sympathise 
with )our predicament. If I can make it appear that you have 
been tricked by my duplicity, I shall gala credit in Athens^ and you 
should not lose too much face when you return to Sparta. After 
all,’ he concluded, smiling, ‘ it . mid appear most natural. The 
Spartaifs, 1 believe, treat the dishonesty and double-dealing of us 
smooth-tongued Athenians as a by-word.’ 

Endius said, in a low voice : ‘ What do you suggest ? ’ It was a 
full confession of defeat. 
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* Ah. I sure you’d be reasonable. Well, it concerns this 

matter of your full pov^ers to treat with us ’ Alcibiades began, 

and went on to tell him all he had in mind to do. As he was 
finishing, Leon and Philocharidas, Endius’ fellow-ambassadors, 
were announced ; and to them, after the wine had been passed 
round two or three times, Alcibiades made similar overtures ; but 
gave very different reasons for doing so. His own part in the matter 
he omitted altogether. He made a great show of taking them into 
his confidence. 

* I really would like to give you a word of warning before 
you face the Assembly,’ he told them. ‘ You mustn’t think 
that they will treat you in the same way as the Council have 
done.’ 

Leon muttered something inaudible, and looked round to Endius 
for support. But Endius had his eyes on the table. 

Alcibiades went on : ‘I know it is hard for you to realise the 
difference between your own Assembly and ours. Our people are 
outspoken and ambitious. They respect nobody. If you admit to 
them that you have full powers to treat, thev will force you to terms 
that may put you into very ill favour when yon return home. 
Terms,’ he repeated, with very" slight emphasis, ‘ which you may 
find it impossible to avoid.’ 

Endius looked up and nodded, almost imperceptibly. 

‘ Really, ^ Alcibiades said, smiling in a most friendly fashion, 
‘ you mustn’t be so trusting when you deal with us. A little subtlety 
could save you a lot of trouble. Now, if you told the Assembly 
you only had partial and provisional powers, you could get them 
to discuss a just settlement with you. In such circumstances I 
would be prepared to support you m^ self in your claim on Pylos. 
Endius will tell you of my connections with his family, and my 
earnest desire to see this business settled to the advantage of all 
concerned.’ 

Endius said, rising to his feet, ‘ It will be best, I think, gentlemen, 
if we act in accordance with Alcibiades’ suggestions ’ 

Alcibiaides said, in his silkiest tones, ‘ Till tomorrow, then.’ He 
bowed them out ceremoniously. 

When they had gone he sat down and poured himself another 
cup of wine. His eye dwelt sensuously for a moment on the rich 
redness of it, winking in the candlelight, the chased and embossed 
silver of the cup which held it. If only he doesn’t go to Nicias again 
tonight, thought Alcibaides. But he dismissed the possibility from 
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his mind. Nothing could go wrong now. He raise^the cup and 
solemnly drank a toast tp his own Generalship. ^ 


The Assembly Hill was crowded for the hearing of the Spartan 
ambassadors. Alcibiades, watching Nicias’ face as the old man 
swept complacently to his place at the foot of the rostrum, breathed 
a faint sigh of relief. 

It had rained during the night ; and now sky and air were washed 
clean to a cool gleaming translucency. On the hills that rose 
around the city shone a pattern of spring flowers, purple and white 
and yellow ; in the distant fields the green spring corn was standing 
thick, with no hostile army to destioy it. But the jostling crowd 
had no eyes for these things. 

As Nicias rose and, in a few laudatory words, introduced the 
Spartan envoys to the Assembly, a great hush fell. Ihe air was 
tense with expectancy. To a thin round of hand-claps Nicias 
resumed his seat with the other membeis of ^e Council ; and 
Endius, somewhat pale but perfectly composed, stepped forward. 

But before he could utter a word Alcibiades was on his feet. He 
had abandoned his usual finery, and now stood, slim and austere, 
in the purple-^dgednvhite tunic of an Athenian Knight. The sun 
glinted on his fair hair. 

‘ May I ask a question ? ’ he said. His voice was grave and 
courteous, Endius inclined his head. Nicias listened uneasily. 

‘ It is a matter concerning which the Assembly should be quite 
clear before you set your proposals before it.’ There was a deathly 
hush throughout the v<ist gatlieiiiig. Tlien Alcibiades said lightly, 
almost casually : ‘ Do you come here today with full powers to treat 
with us ? ’ 

It seemed an eternity before ‘^iudius replied . ‘ No. We do not. 
Our powers are strictly limited.* 

The members of the Council stared at each other in bew’ildermcnt. 
But before they could speak Alcibiades had leapt up on to the 
platform and cried out in a great voice : ‘ I call the Cauncil to 
witness what this man said to them > csterda\ . Did they not claim 
to have full powers ? Can any » ♦ , ou deny it ? * Without waiting 
for an aitswer he swung round to face the whole body of the Athenian 
people. 

‘ Arc these the men you are going to put your trust in ? * he cried. 
* They have already broken the peace treaty. They have made an 
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alliance witk one of our enemies behind our backs. Now they 
come here with more of their lies, hoping to deceive you yet further. 
They tell one tale to the Council. They say the opposite to you.* 

A vast and angry murmuring broke out. Someone shouted : 

* Bring in the Argives ! Let us settle this business at once ! * 
Alcibiades held up his hand for silence. ‘ Let me say one more 
thing. There are those among your leaders who are more easily 
deceived than I am. I will not accuse them of sympathy with 
Sparta ; but the facts speak for themselves. Ask yourselves this, 
men of Athens : who brought you into alliance with Sparta ? 
Who accepted the word of these forsworn men without question ? 
Who has sought for peace with this treacherous enemy at any price, 
with total disregard for the demands of your honour and integrity ? * 
He looked round the sea of upturned faces and concluded : ‘ Think 
well before you impose your will in this matter.* Then, without 
another word, he descended from the platform. 

Nicias sat still, as if bewildered, incredulity and despair twisting 
his face. Endius stood with bowed head, bitterly ashamed, among 
his colleagues. All through the crowd pandemonium broke loose. 
I have them now, thought Alcibiades exultantly Nothing can 
stop them. 

Over a mile away, alone in her room, Hipparete heard the roar 
of the mob, and buried her face in her hands, sick and trembling. 
Then, drowning it all, came another sound : deep, elemental, 
thunderous, like’ a roll of giant subterranean drums. At the same 
moment she felt the ground trembly beneath her feet. To her 
distraught mind, ignorant of what drama was being enacted out 
there on the hillside, fearing she knew not what, this earthquake 
seemed the warning voice of the Gods, a symbol of their anger at 
human folly. The tremors increased in violence. Hardly knowing 
what she did, she fell to the floor in the age-old gesture of the sup- 
pliant, praying to Poseidon whose work this was, calling impotently 
to her husband to save himself from the God’s majestic wrath. 

Slowly all became still once more. With a swift revulsion of 
feeling, Hipparete picked herself up, hot and ashamed at- her own 
weakness. Outside the sky was a brilliant blue ; everything seemed 
bathed in the most profound peace. 

But in the Assembly the pious Nicias had taken his chahee. As 
the first tremors shook the rocky hill, and the people clasped one 
another in sudden fear, he declared that the Assembly should dis- 
solve till the following day. Seldom, said Alcibiades to himself 
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with impotent rage, could superstition have broughtisuch timely 
aid to politics. 


Paradoxically, it was Nicias who, in his desperate honesty, gave 
Alcibiadcs final victory. The old man had left the Assembly 
mentally stunned, unable to credit what he had heard. He iiad 
been able to postpone the final reckoning for another day ; but the 
outcome seemed certain. He did not know whom he could trust. 
He suspected Alcibiades ; but the comedy played out between 
Alcibiades and Eiidius had at least appeared genuine. For the 
same reason, though his instinct was to place his faith in Endius, 
he could not bring himself to vish the Spartan ambassador that 
night. If he had done so, he might have foynd out what was afoot. 
In ten minutes lie had seen the liaison he had so painfully built up 
with Sparta in danger of total destruction, together with the peace 
he had bought at such a prohibitive price. The last few months 
had undermined his health ; yet he had had the satisfaction of the 
praise of his countrymen ; on all men’s lips the peace was Spoken 
of as the Peace of Nicias. Now hij> reputation was gone as well. 

All that night he wrestled with the problem, balancing his own 
position against the’ manifest needs of his country. When dawn 
broke he was sure of what he had to do. It was a forlorn hope ; 
but it was his only chance If it failed, it meant his total discredit. 

Those who had seen his lonely lamp burning into the small hours, 
and knew something of the ordeal with w'hich lie was faced, were 
surprised to see the m step, tlie determined air with which he 
mounted the platform to face the hostile Assembly. It was by sheer 
force of conviction, by his patently desperate sincerity, that he per- 
suaded them to suspend judgmt it till he had gone himself to Sparta 
and stated his case once more. He pointed out that the prolonga- 
tion of the peace, under whatever circumstances, would be to their 
advantage. At the end of an eloquent and moving speech, he asked 
them to appoint an embassy, himself among them, to tes^ Spartan 
sincerity. 

Alcibiadcs incredulously hea*d him enumerate the subjects he 
would rai>e : the restoration o* Panactum and Amphipolis, the 
annulment of the treaty of alliance with Boeotia ; all the weapons 
witli which Alcibiades himself had destroyed Endius’ hopes. When 
it was over, and the Assembly had voted the embassy as Nicias had 
begged them to, Alcibiades found himself unexpectedly ashamed. 
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Walking through the streets with Axiochus he tried to put into 
words what Was in his mind. 

‘ 1 ought to be triumphant,’ he said, ‘ but I’m not. I have no 
love for Nicias. But . . . there was something about him this 
morning it was impossible not to admire. Perhaps the very futility 
of what he’s going to do, the utter folly of his persistence, the belief 
that blinds him to the truth.* 

Axiochus nodded. ‘ There’s no doubt what the outcome will be. 
I can almost hear the Ephors dismii^ing him ... If it had been 
you who were in his position ’ 

‘ The problem would never have arisen.’ They walked along in 
moody silence for a while. ‘Then Axiochus said : 

‘ You should be congratulating yourself. Argos is certain now. 
And you will be Gen'sral.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Alcibiades tonelessly, looking up towards the marble 
splendours of the Acropolis, ‘ I shall be General.’ He turned to 
Axiochus and said : ‘ He’s a broken man, uncle.* 

Axiochus stroked his beard. ‘ I shouldn’t be too sure of that. 
There’s something about Nicias that will always attract men of the 
old stamp. There are plenty of them left still. They don’t mind 
a fool as long as he’s honest, and knows his own mind, and wants the 
same things as they do. I feel a certain sympathy for him myself. 
No, I think you will still have to reckon w^ith him for a good many 
years to come. Especially if war breaks out again.’ 

Uncle and nephew threaded their way together through the 
narrow lane that led to the gymnasium ; and behind them their 
long shadows danced and fluttered over the cobbles under the 
midday sun. 


The heat in the Ephors’ Council Chamber was stifling. Nicias 
wiped his forehead with his hand. He felt sick and giddy ; but he 
rallied all his remaining strength to plead his case once more. Out- 
side the cicadas chirruped ceaselessly. Somewhere an officer was 
drilling his men ; the staccato words of command rasped Nicias* 
nerves with their irregular explosive insistence. And in front of 
him five grim men sat with impassive faces, waiting to destroy each 
tentative bridge he put out to them. 

It had gone on for two days now. There was no attempt to help 
him, no hint of recognition for the effort and sacrifices he had made. 
In a tired monotonous voice he went over the points of difference 
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once more. At the end Xenares, the Chief Ephor, jaid brW/ 

* I repeat what I have said already. We can agree to none of tfe 
concessions.* 

Nicias looked into the dark eyes of the man confronting him ant\ 
read there nothing but contempt and indifference. In this moment 
he knew that further discussion was useless. Yet he said (and the ^ 
threat sounded ridiculous) : ® If you persist in this attitude, Alh.ens 
will have no option but to ally herself with Argos.’ 

Xenares shrugged his shoulders. ‘ That is no concern of ours,* ' 
he said. 

Defeat. Utter, hopeless, ignominious defeat. His lips trembling, 
Nicias said : ‘ Will you at least . . . renew your signatures to the 
peace treaty ? Thb year has fully run since it was first agreed 
upon.’ There must be something to show for all this waste of 
endeavour. He could not go back to Athens entirely empty-handed. 

‘Yes,’ said Xenares, in an ironical tone : ‘ we have no objection 
to doing that. I don’t think any harm can come of it.* He called 
sharply to an attendant for pen and ink. Whel^it came to Nicias’ 
turn to sign the now useless document his hand was shaking so 
much that he could hardlv write his name. 


There were jeers from the bystanders when Nicias rode in at the 
Dipylon Gate ; and all the way through the City till he reached 
his own house he was aware of the black contemptuous glances of 
those w4k) saw him. Near the King’s Colonnade someone threw a 
stone at him. How the news had reached Athens before him he 
did not know. At last he shut the door between him and the men 
he had toiled for, whose disfavour came as easily as their praise. 
He lay down on a couch, wor out in body and mind, the pain 
which was never far distant stab! ‘ing at his back. His slaves brought 
him water and clean clothes ; as if in a dream he washed and 
dressed himself. Presently he fell into an uneasy sleep. 

For a fortnight still, against all rational conviction, he tried to put 
off the inevitable. The Generalship, the mere fact and (iignity of 
office, was all he had left. Time and again he had the elections 
postponed : the soothsayers gav 111 omens, this day was unlucky, 
that commemorated some great defeat of the past. In the end, 
when the patience of the people was at an end, and from .a dis- 
credited statesman who yet had some air of dignity he was trans- 
formed into a mere ridiculous butt, he gave way. He did not 
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Walk^'^** in the Assembly on the day when a triumphant populace 
worc^^^®^ on Alcibiades the high honour of which he himself was 
ow deprived ; nor when, a day or two later, on Alcibiades’ pro- 
j^j^osal, the alliance with Argos was ratified and signed. From the 
jySick-bed to which an anxious physician had confined him he heard 
the shouting and singing, and guessed that Athens’ new General 
was celebrating his appointment in his own highly individual way. 
At first Nicias put his hands to his ears to shut out the noise ; then, 
with a weary gesture, he stretched out his aims, and lay motionless, 
his eyes open, listening. It was long past midnight when all 
became still once more. 
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CHAPTER 22 


D uring the months which followed the Argivc alliance even 
Alcibiades’ worst enemies had to admit the success of Iiis 
policy. True, they still had a resentful Boeotia on their 
northern frontier, and in the Peloponnese Corinth was still foment- 
ing trouble, her secret emissaries passing backwards and forwards 
to and from the Spartan capital ; but Argos and her satellite allies 
lay across the neck of the Isthmus, a silent tribute to the man who 
had won them for Alkens. The triremes were laid up in the Piraeus ; 
the crops came to maturity and were harvested ; after many years the 
olive-trees blew silver and grey again in the scorched plains of Attica. 

If Alcibiades had rested content with what he had done ail might 
have been well. But his restless genius, bred on years of conflict, 
would not be content w ith this enforced leisure. Public action for 
the lime being was denied him ; and as a result his private life 
became wilder and more irresponsible than ever. He gave extrava- 
gant drunken parties. He indulged his taste for effeminate dress 
until it became a distasteful scandal ; he even had the deck of his 
trireme cut away and fitted with a slung bed of cord and soft quilts, 
to avoid sleeping on the bare deck. He was notoriously unfaithful 
to his wife. All the time he was spending his own and Hipparete’s 
money at an unhcard-ol rate. 

His behaviour brought hini into disrepute with the more respect- 
able elements of the ^.ommunity ; and Nicias, embittered and 
impotent, sedulously stirred up all the disaffection against him that 
he could. To counteract this A ' ibiades’ public generosity became 
as great as his private expend! ure. He gave enormous sums to 
public funds ; he financed plays and choruses with unparalleled 
prodigality. Yet even in this he courted unpopularity. When a 
chorus of his was in danger of being beaten, he boxed his rival’s ears 
in front of the judges. The unlucky man withdrew, and Alcibiades 
gained the prize ; but the resentment at his high-handed methods 
was increasing daily. As if to di «/lay his unconcern, or to show his 
contempt for the way in which common opinion might be swayed, 
he entered a pair of his chariot teams for the Nemean Games, and 
won a resounding victory for Athens with both of them. 
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All through the summer which followed her husband’s election 
Hipparete watched his excesses in silence. Better than anyone else 
she had come to know the self-dissatisfaction and thwarted idealism 
which drove him. She saw more than the world saw ; not only the 
flamboyance, the exhibitionism, the unstable brilliance, but the 
dark fits of despair, the aching loneliness of the sensual visionary. 
More than once she felt on the very edge of abandoning what 
seemed must be a hopeless struggle, not only against his petulant 
and often strangely childish nature, but with the whole masculine 
world of Athens that had reached out and claimed him as its own. 
In the end it was to be a small thing, as Athens saw it, a joke ready- 
made for the comedians, that was to break her will. 


In the cool of a late J>eptember afternoon the painter Agatharchus 
sat on a camp-stool on the north side of the Acropolis, a drawing- 
board on his knees and half a dozen sticks of charcoal in a box handy 
beside him. The sun was dropping towards the western horizon 
behind Salamis, and the blue shadows crawled slowly across column 
and frieze, slanting and lengthening as they went. This annoyed 
Agatharchus, who was experimenting with a new technique he had 
learnt from a Milesian during one of his visits 4o theTjast. As soon 
as each rough sketch was well begun, the composition of light and 
shade shifted imperceptibly, till the whole thing had to be given up 
and a fresh start made. At last he abandoned any pretence of 
working, and sat in peace, surveying the scene laid out before him. 

His elevated position gave him a comfortable feeling of superiority. 
Agatharchus had learnt more than the technique of painting in 
Ionia ; he had spent much of his time with strange philosophers, 
who had taught him that the earth was a cylinder, and the heavenly 
bodies holes through which the eternal fire peeped out. As for 
the Gods, leave them to the superstitious herd. 

But as an artist he could not but be moved by what he saw. At 
the foot of the Acropolis Athens clustered, no larger than a collec- 
tion of 4'>lls’ houses, with here and there a temple or public building 
gleaming white among the brown walls and baked reddish tiles of 
shops and houses. Beyond the City he saw the brook Eridanus 
twisting its way among planes and alders, a thin ribbon of silver 
to offset the parched tawny stubble of the harvested fields. Away 
to his left the Sacred Way wound through olive-groves and vine- 
yards towards Eleusis, five miles distant ; and If he turned his head 
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far enough he could sec the placid waters of the Saronic Gulf, and 
the island of Aegina, low and blue on the south-we3t horizon. 

The great sanctuary was almost deserted. A priest of Atbeii^vt 
emerged from the Parthenon in his robes of office, carrying over his 
shoulder the bag which Agatharchus knew contained his share of 
the offerings made that day ; a merchant and his boy-lover strolled 
hand-in-hand past the painter, vouchsafing only a casual glance at 
the lean young man with his short beard and worn tunic, liberally 
besmeared now with smudges of charcoal. 

Presently another man came into sight through the great portals, 
still unfinislied, on the west face of the rock, and walked slowly 
forward as if looking for somebody. Agatharchus at once recog- 
nised the tall springy figure, the golden hair glinting in the evening 
sun, the long — too long— purple robe. Alcibiades saw him and 
made his way over, treading fastidiously among builders’ rubble 
and blocks of marble. 

‘ Good evening, General,’ said Agatharchus. He disliked soldiers 
and politicians on principle ; partly (though ho^did not realise it) 
because of the withered foot which debarred him from military 
service. With Alcibiade^, however, who was hardly typical of 
either category’, he had struck up a cautious friendship, based on 
admiration lil;jerally ♦spiced with envy. I’his envy did not extend 
to feminine conquest ; Agatharchus was a talented performer in 
this field himself, witli a genius tor consoling the wives of warriors 
away at the wars. 

Now he looked at Alcibiades’ dress, and the gold snake-ring 
on his hand, and pra\ed to the Gods to send him also a rich 
wife. 

‘ 1 was looking for you,’ said Alcibiades. But he did not immedi- 
ately say why ; instead he pe« 'ed over the painter’s shoulder at 
the charcoal sketches, in some puzzlement. 

‘ I have never seen drawing like this before.’ He searched for 
adequate words. ‘ It is as if it went deeper than the paper. As if 
it were sculpture.’ 

Agatharachus chuckled. ‘ I take that as a compliment, i he said. 

‘ This is how I meant it.’ He pointed at the Parthenon, growing 
dim now a? the sun passed ^he horizon. ‘ Look there,* he 

said. ‘ Now : think of this as a picture painted on a flat board. 
The shadow will then appear thus ’ — he scribbled on a blank gomer 
of the sheet — ‘ and the flutings of the columns Mmj.’ 

It was Alcibiades’ turn to laugh. ‘ You have given me a very 
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pretty demonstration,* he said, still staring at the scribbled charcoal 
lines that ha& miraculously taken life. ‘ I came to offer you a com- 
mission. What I have seen makes me tolerably certain I have 
come to the right man.* 

Agatharchus began to gather his materials together. He strapped 
the box of charcoals to the drawing-board, and rolled up the sheet 
that had been pinned to it. Lastly he folded up the camp-stool. 
‘ What is it you want ? * he asked at length. 

‘ Two things. The first is a sfiield.* 

‘ I am no armourer.* Agatharchus wrinkled his brow in puzzle- 
ment, 

‘ You misunderstand me. I wish you to design me a blazon, 
and to super\dse the work of the goldsmith who will execute it.* 

Agatharchus whistled. ‘ Goldsmith, you say ? This will be a 
notable piece of work.' The shield is to be of gold, then ? * 

* Of course. Would you have it of leather ? ’ 

* It depends what you want it for . . . And the blazon. Shall 
it be your ancestral crest ? ’ 

Alcibiades sighed. ‘ Should I have come to one of the best 
artists in Athens merely for that ? * He said, with an almost 
deprecating laugh, ‘ I want the image of a Cupid, armed with a 
thunderbolt.’ ^ 

Agatharchus was silent for a moment. It occurred to him that 
authority could lead even the most estimable men into highly 
regrettable aberrations. But there was no doubt that the execution 
of this shield would bring him in a very respectable sum, so he 
smiled and said : ‘ An excellent idea. And highly appropriate, if 
I may say so.’ They both laughed, with the air of men who are 
confederates in a slightly disreputable scheme. Then Agatharchus 
asked tentatively ; ‘ And what is your other project ? You spoke 
of two.* 

* I want you to decorate my house with mural paintings. In this 
new style you have shown me.’ 

Agatharchus said doubtfully : ‘ You must understand that I have 
other commissions, that have been outstanding for some time. It 
would be impossible for me to break them off in order to * 

‘ I am a General,’ said Alcibiades, in quite a different tone. His 
face was flushed and angry. ‘ This is an order. Your other com- 
missions can wait. I shall see that you’re suitably compensated, 
if that’s what you’re worrying about.’ 

Agatharchus stared at him as if he had never seen him before. 
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* Very well, General^^ he said at length, insolently. ‘ When do you 
wish me to start work ? ’ 

‘ Immediately. The shield must be your first task. The paint- 
ing can come afterwards. The first picture is to be a commemora- 
tive one. You may have heard that I had a certain trifling success 
in the Games at Nemea ? ’ 

‘ The rumour had reached me.* 

Alcibiades either did not hear or decided to ignore the ironic 
tone. ‘ 1 wish the picture to be a portrait of myself,’ he said, and 
added : ‘ I shall be reclining in the arms of the Goddess of Nemea. 
She will be looking down on me with — with love and admiration.’ 

Agatharchus preserved an impassive countenance. 

' Is the figure of the Goddess to portray any known person ? * 
he inquired maliciously ; ‘ your wJe, for example ? ’ 

‘ How intelligent of you,’ said AlcibiadA. In the fading light 
Agatharchus could not be sure if the General had winked as he 
uttered the words. 

Alcibiades turned to go. He said, over hk shoulder ; ‘ You 
may leave the clioice of a model to me.’ 

As Agatharchus made his way down from the Acropolis and 
turned into the Potters’ Quarter, he began to wonder how he was 
to explain thf busi^^ess to his many impatient clients. Then his 
mind drifted away froip such tiresome matters to the experiments 
he had been making. Surely they could be turned to good account ? 
Stage scenery, for example . . . He was still pondering over this 
as darkness fell. 


Myrrhina was a pouting, professionally plump beauty of about 
twenty ; her manner was a cunous blend of convention and arch 
suggestiveness. Till Alcibiades had acquired her she had been a 
public courtesan. Her tastes in clothes, wine, and music were all 
excruciating. Alcibiades’ friends had spent a good deal of time 
speculating as to why, with the whole of Athens to pick from, he 
had chosen such a creature for a mistress. She was, indeed, the 
last of a long line ; but she had survived for considerably longer 
than her predecessors. 

The answer was very simple : she was sexually indefatigable. 
She hardly existed when she was not in bed ; like a master cook, 
she spent most of her waking hours in a state of vague abstraction, 
thinking out new variations of pleasure to make herself ever more 
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desirable. Alcibiades found this, and her lack of complication, 
refreshing. He had rented her a small house well away from the 
residential quarter, near the City wall by the Sacred Gate, where 
he paid her regular visits. This arrangement suited them both 
admirably. Now, however, he was suggesting something rather 
more startling. 

* I don’t mind posing for you,’ she said. She lounged on a day- 
couch, resplendent in a new robe striped in green and white, heavily 
scented, a box of sweets at her ellspw. A pet monkey which Alci- 
biades had bought for her from a sailor in the docks hopped chatter- 
ing in the corner, dragging at its chain. ‘ Not even if it has to be 
naked,’ she added, in the voice which turned even the most innocent 
remark into an indecent innuendo. ‘ But in y6ur own house . . . 
I don’t like it at all. It’s not proper,’ she complained, somewhat 
incongruously. ‘ And 'there’s your wife ’ 

‘ I said I only wanted you to pose,’ said Alcibiades. 

‘ I know, darling. But you know very well what’ll happen, 
don’t you ? ’ She popped a sweet into her mouth. ‘ And if your 
wife finds out, that’ll mean trouble. I don’t like trouble. Things 
are perfectly all right as they are. Whv do you have to spoil it 
all ? ’ 

Why indeed, thought Alcibiades. The i^lea had seemed an 
admirable one when he had first conceived it. Now it was only 
his pride that made him persist with it ; that, and an obscure urge 
to humiliate Hipparete, to destroy her unwavering resignation, to 
hurt her visibly, by whatever crude and violent means he could 
find. ‘ I’ve made up my mind,’ he said briefly, his jaw set. ' If 
you don’t like the idea , . .’ 

Myrrhina knew better than to argue with Alcibiades in this mood. 
‘ All right,’ she said, sighing. Her large breasts rose and fell. Then 
she stared at him dreamily, and murmured, with the naive wonder 
of a child, ‘ You’re a very cruel man sometimes, aren’t you ? * 


Agatl^rchus put down his brushes, yawned, stretched, and said : 

* That’s all I have time for today.’ 

The Goddess of Nemea extracted herself from Alcibiades’ arms. 

* About time too,’ she said. ‘ I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened if you’d gone on any longer , . .’ She stood there, plump 
and naked, displaying her opulent charms to Agatharchus’ appre- 
ciative gaze before slipping back into her clothes. 
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‘ The same time tomorrow ? ’ asked Agatharchus. Alcibiades 
nodded. The painter picked up his gear and departed, not alto- 
gether unwillingly. The girl was a beauty, there could be no doubt 
of that. But there was something that repelled him in Alcibiades 
thus openly flaunting her in his own house. All the same . . . 
The possibilities of the situation struck him, and he laughed to 
himself. 

As soon as he had gone, Alcibiades and Myrrhina, without 
exchanging a word, went ov'er to the couch in the corner of the 
room. It was here, half an hour later, that Hipparete found them. 

She showed no sign of anger ; she did not even raise her voice. 
She waited while h^Ivrrhina diessed again and left the house, tear- 
stained and trembling. Only then did she speak her mind to her 
husband ; and on this occasion \lcibiades had no words with 
which to answer her. 


Myrihina was a philosophical girl. When t]je first shock of the 
ugly scene wore off, she dabbed at her eyes and began to think 
about ways and means. She had never assumed that her liaison 
with Alcibiades would be permanent ; all she had to consider now 
was how best to look after her own future. Things might have been 
worse. On the credit side she had a new wardrobe, a house — 
though presumably that wouldn’t last for much longer — some music 
lessons, and the cachet of having been the mistress of the most 
notorious man in Athens. She had no intention of going back to 
the life from wliich AUibiades had rescued her. 

She ran over the ^ ssibilities in her mind. The answer, when 
it came, was surprisingly simple. She changed her dress, spent a 
good deal of time in repairing the ravages to her face, used up the 
last of her new scent, and sei off in search of Agatharchus. 


‘ I’m not in the least interested in your private life,’ said Axio- 
chus ; ‘ but you’ve been incredibly stupid. You may think your 
reputation is unimportant. That’s one of the mistakes you’ve 
made all along. Your positio • * m’t so certain that you can afford 
to fly iij the face of convention with an open scandal. Especially 
one of this kind. Supposing she succeeds in divorcing you ? ’ 

• She won’t,’ said Alcibiades. He had regained some of his com- 
posure ; but his face was still flushed and angry. Shame, injured 



vanity, and vexation were all blended in his expression. Axiochus 
went on : ‘ Don’t forget that we need money at the ihoment, and 
we need it badly. I know something about the state of your 
finances. The fine show you put on to satisfy the public for your 
various excesses is almost entirely drawn from your wife’s property. 
Again, I make no personal comment. But if she obtains her 
divorce, you’ll lose the lot. If that happens, I don’t envy you your 
position. Or that of any of us. Why can’t you learn to control 
yourself? Any period of inactions seems to drive you to a kind of 
lunacy. I can understand it in a way. But to antagonise the one 
person whose support you need most . . He shook his head. 

‘ I don’t suppose I shall ever understand you,’ he said. 

‘ Have you any suggestions to make ? ’ 

‘ I’ve been consulting a friend of mine who’s a lawyer. Your 
wife will have to lodge* her petition in public, before a magistrate. 
The point of this is to give the husband the opportunity of reclaim- 
ing her in person — by force, if necessary. An old law, but it’s still 
in force. Frankly, I’m sorry for her. But it’s your one chance.’ 
He paused, and then added : ‘ I don’t know what the general 
feeling about this business is likely to be. I’ve communicated 
with all our friends. They’re willing to come with you and 
support you. I strongly advise you to take; advantage of their 
offer.* 

* A curious use to put a political club to,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ Very 
well. I’ll do as you wish.’ 

‘ I don’t think you have any choice in the matter,’ said his uncle 
grimly. ‘ By the way, where is she now ? Not in the house still, 
I presume ? ’ 

* No,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ She’s gone to her brother.’ 

Axiochus looked at his nephew with astonishment that almost 

bordered on respect. It occurred to him that it must have taken 
a great deal to drive Hipparctc to take refuge with such a creature 
as he knew Callias to be. 

‘ When you have the leisure,’ he observed, ‘ you must tell me the 
whole story. I confess it intrigues me considerably.’ 


The fat baker’s wife who kept a stall just behind" thei Record 
Office was, for once, late. Between a drunken husband and a 
quarrelsome neighbour, the loaves had taken an hour longer to 
bake than usual. When she arrived at last, puffing under the weight 



of her heavy basket, ^he found the whole Market in a hubbub of 
excitement. 

Old Megacra paused in the middle of weighing up her fish to 
tell her the news. 

‘ You missed a rare sight,’ she said, wiping the glittering scales 
from her fingers on to her apron. 

The baker’s wife grunted as she unpacked the hot lo.ives. 
Megaera went on : ‘ Ever seen a General’s wife asking for a public 
divorce ? ’ 

‘ Alcibiades, I suppose,’ said the baker’s wife. ‘ Nothing odd 
about that. It was only a question of time.’ 

‘ There was a huge crowd there to watch. You know the girl — 
small white-faced thing. Always looks frightened.’ 

‘ Well she might with a husband like that. Yes, I know her. 
She’s got spirit, though.’ 

‘ She was friglitened all right this morning. Trembling much 
she could hardly answer the magistrate, poor thing. And then, 
when we thought it was all over, the maeistra^e called out — you 
know the way they do it — “ If anyone knows of a lawful reason why 
this woman should not be separated from her husband,” and all 
the rest of it, with their names, and their fathers’ names, and the 
Gods alone know w^iat else, why then up speaks the General him- 
self, as bold as you like. “ Yes, I do. I know the law,” he says, 
and with that he picks her up in his arms as if she’d been a baby, 
and marches away with her through the crowd. He had all his 
friends behind him, wearing swords too. But no one took any 
notice of them. It’d have been the same if he’d done it alone. 
There wasn’t a man i them dared look him in the face, let alone 
lift a finger to him.’ 

‘ Did she struggle at all ? ’ sked the baker’s wife, interested in 
spite of herself. 

‘ At first. But it wasn’t any use. He’s strong all light, I’ll give 
him that. Then she just went limp I thought she’d fainted. But 
her eyes were still open.’ 

The baker’s wile shook hei head and returned to her stall 


Alcibiades strode in at the door of his house, ignoiing the startled 
comments of the bystanders in the street, and threw his wife down 
on a couch as if she had been a sack of logs. Despite Hipparete’s 
light weight, he was sweating from his exertions. Now he strode 
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to and fro, his hands clenched, looking at her. She lay where she 
had fallen, ker face white, her hair spread out in wild confusion 
on the scarlet cushions. Yet her great dark eyes were fixed on her 
husband’s furious face, and she made no attempt to escape. 

This immobility merely exasperated him more. Suddenly he 
yelled for his steward, in a strangled, barely recognisable voice. 
When the steward appeared at the door, hesitating to come in, his 
face shocked and nervous, Alcibiades merely said : ‘ Get me a 
whip.’ The steward stood motionless, not knowing what to do. 
Alcibiades took a single step towards him. The steward took one 
look at his suffused eyes and twitching mouth, and fled. When 
he came back with a riding-lash in his hand, neither his master nor 
his mistress had moved. Alcibiades snatched* it from him, and 
thrust him out at the door so violently that he fell in a heap in the 
passage. Then Alcibiidcs shut the door, and locked it. Now, for 
the first time, he spoke. 

‘ You are my wife,’ he said between his teeth. ‘ You have put 
me to public shame by what you have done.’ He advanced towards 
her, his whole body shaking. 

‘ You are my husband,’ said Hipparete. Her voice was low but 
steady. ‘Is the shame I have undergone any the less? You 
should be coming to me for forgiveness, nothin angei.’ 

‘ I am the master in this house,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ Am 1 to be 
answerable to my own wife ? You are my goods, my possessions. 
You arc as absolutely mine as the roof that covers you.’ With one 
violent movement he stripped the robe from her shoulders, leaving 
her half-naked. 

She did not move as the lash curled round her ribs, leaving a 
clean red across the ^rblte flesh. She only knew that whatever 
happened -ig must not cry out. She felt the bruises on her wrists 
where he hac held her, and the sijarp blinding pain that was 
beyond any pa.'n she had known. Through a mist of uncontrollable 
tears she saw ^is face as he struck once more. And in the midst 
of her agony she realised, with the force of a revelation, that he 
wanted her % he had never wanted her before. She gave a great 
gasp of mingic ^ pain, and shame, and desire. 

What happent ^ next she was not sure. He must have thrown 
away the whip ; foi an instant he stood close to her, so close that 
she felt the heaving oi' Wm breast, and smelt the fierce maleness of 
him that she had once drt *»Hed. He stared into her eyes as if she 
were a stranger. In a soft cai^essing voice she had never heard him 
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use before he said : never thought to see a woman who would 

not flinch before me.’ And then, as if the words wc*i‘c forced out 
of him by a power greater than himself : * Forgive me. I have 
done you great wrong.’ Hardly knowinsr what she did, she clasped 
him to her violently, forgetting her pain, and all the agony of mind 
she had suffered. His hard scarred body relaxed, softened. For 
the first time since their marriage she knew herself truly his wife. 

It seemed hours later that he looked at her with wonder in his 
eyes and said : ‘ I never knew 1 had married such a woman.’ 

With infinite compassion she gave him back look for look, gentle 
now to his utter defencelessness, and murmured : ‘ You never 
thought of me as ^ woman at all.’ 

He remained silent, his head bowed. Hipparete said : ‘ How 
could you ? You had never known a woirian who was not — ’ she 
faltered for an instant, then went on — " who was not like her, I 
had seen nothing, experienced nothing. How could I be a wife to 
you I expected tenderness, and found a passion I could not 
comprehend, that brought fear instead of love.’ She broke off 
here, and gathered her strenirth. There was one more thing that 
had to be said. ‘ I c<mld fight many things. But not a ghost,’ 

In a voice that was haidh above a whisper he said : ‘ You 
knew ? ’ 

‘ I was never sure, I know" now. And knowing, I can try to 
understand.’ 

The minutes flowed past in silence. Hipparete said at last : 
‘ It was my duty to try and understand you. We have both been 
foolish . . .’ She ga-^e a liny laugh. ‘ I know that you will have 
many women yet. Ihat is . . . unimportant. If I truly possess 
y ou, if I have youi trust. If T know in my heart that j >u look on 
me as your wife . . .’ 

‘ I swear this,’ said Alcibiadco ; ‘ I shall not dishonour your house 
again.’ It seemed as if he would say more ; but he changed his 
mind. It was only now that Hipparete became once more aware 
of her bruised and aching body. Slowly they rose to ♦heir feet and 
looked at one another. Then, uncertainly at first, Hipparete began 
to smile. 
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CHAPTER 23 


I N Athens that winter two men watched every move made in 
the Pcloponnese with growing concern. Nicias, still hoping 
to be re-elected, still patiently building up his supporters 
against what he referred to as Alcibiades’ warmongering, was 
praying desperately that an open rupture with Sparta might be 
avoided till he had a chance to return to power. The longer the 
situation remained doubtful the better his chances were. Alci- 
biades had Ijeen swept into office on the crest of a brilliant political 
coup ; but the people were impatient for results, and so far the 
young General seemed ^to have been resting on his laurels. Para- 
doxically, the harder he worked to persuade the Assembly to put 
their fleet and army at the disposal of Argos and her allies, and 
appoint himself to the supreme command to crush Sparta once 
and for all, the more they hesitated. Nicias had spread dissension 
only too cleverly. 

It was during this winter that the natural division between young 
and old, adventurous and conservative, became irrevocably estab- 
lished ; and if the blame lay anywhere, it was at ^Nicias’ door. 
When the spring elections came round, something happened that 
neither he nor Alcibiades could have foreseen, which symbolised 
very prettily the state of chronic indecision to wliich the Athenian 
people had been brought. They were both elected to the 
Generalship. 


Alcibiades’ private reputation, like a well-poised counter- 
balance, had improved as his public one worsened : he drank 
less, spent less on his horses, was mixed up in fewer scandalous 
parties. Almost one would have said that he was becoming 
domesticated. The young men who formed the core of his political 
supporteas became openly alarmed, and nothing but the knowledge 
of his implacable feud with Nicias preserved their loyalty. Hip- 
parete knew only too well how tenuous her control of him was ; 
how little she ever could, or would ever wish to, divert h!m from 
his main purpose. She had peace and contentment in her own 
house ; and with that she was well satisfied. 

All through that year Nicias and Alcibiades tugged this way 
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and that at the AsscTnJ^ly like two dogs at one bone. Determined 
to take some kind of action, Alcibiades begged a troops and 
archers and spent most of June attempting to provide Athens with 
much-needed ports on the Corinthian Gulf. He had some success 
at Patrae> but returned to Athens after taking a beating at the 
Isthmus. 

This passed off without comment ; but his next move cai •icd 
rather more alarm among the peace party. Action of some sort 
he was determined to have ; if Athens would not mobilise on his 
advice, she might if confronted with an international situation. 
His Argive fiiends were only too willing to co-operate with him ; 
and late in the summer they picked a transparently contrived 
quarrel with Epidaurus. The move was not entirely pointless 
from a practical point of view ; if taey secured Epidaurus, it would 
provide a convenient foothold in the Peloponnese for the Athenian 
fleet 

There were marchings and counter-marchings. Sparta put her 
whole army into the field and moved to the flintier, but did not 
cross it. Alcibiades, hoping to detach Corinth from her Spartan 
allegiance, called confer cue o of all non-Spartan Peloponnesian 
States at Mantinea. Tlie Corinthians and some envoys sent by 
Nicias between theiy ruined his hopes ■ the Corinthians pointed 
out with acidity that to call a peace conference when Argos and 
Epidaurus were still actually hghting was absurd, and the pro- 
ceedings broke up in disorder. The Argives, by now in a highly 
confused state of mind, recalled their army ; whereupon Agis, 
who had held his Spartans in readiness for just such an event, 
crossed the Argive boiaer. Alcibiades, hoping that the chance he 
had been waiting for had at last come, took a thousand heavy- 
armed troops — all he could e\ met from a suspicious Assembly — 
and sailed across the Saronic Gulf to confront them. But autumn 
was coming on ; and the Spartans promptly disbanded their 
forces and went home. 

Yet it was they who had the last word. When winter was well 
advanced, and campaigning fiiashed for the year, they slipped 
three hundred men into Epidaurus to reinforce the garrison. 
Argos protested to Athens that ‘he Athenian fleet had patiollcd 
its territorial waters better, the Spartans could never have got 
through : an angry exchange of notes followed. Alcibiades, 
making the best of a bad job, retaliated by refortifying 
Pylos. 
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But despite all his efforts^ he had lost his initiative ; and Nicias 
was not slova to recognise the fact. Throughout the winter months 
the old man redoubled his efforts, playing on the fears of farmers 
and landowners alike, warning them of the consequences of an- 
other war. The alliance with Argos was hanging in the balance. 
Only Alcibiades could have saved it ; and when the spring elections 
came round again, he was deposed from his command. The 
people, still hesitant, elected Demosthenes and Laches along with 
Nicias : but it was Nicias alone on whom the fate of the City now 
hung. 


Two days later the news of Alcibiades’ fall from power reached 
Sparta, brought by messenger whom Agis had specially com- 
missioned to go to Athens to observe the elections. When he 
heard the result of the Assembly’s deliberations, the King was 
observed to smile to himself That evening he held conference 
with the Ephors ; and the next day the whole Spartan army, 
under his command, marched northwards against Argos. 


Alcibiades to Axiochus : written from Aigos . 

‘ You will know before this letter reaches you of the disaster 
we have suffered. Nicias sent me a highly equivocal note before 
we left Athens for Argos appointing me a “ political advdser ” — 
whatever that may be. I knew very well what he was at. Laches 
and Nicostratus, who were in command, obviously had orders from 
him to take their time : it was the most infuriating position I have 
ever found myself in. I could do nothing. I had no ofRcial 
standing. The one thing that was desperately needed was a 
strong force to join Argos as soon as possible : we arrived when 
everything was over with a bare thousand men. Nicias again, of 
course. He couldn’t have created worse blood between us and 
the Argives if he’d taken a knife in person to their chief magistrate. 
Especiafly when there’s still such a strong pro-Spartan party there. 

‘ When we reached Argos I could almost have laughed if the 
situation hadn’t been so serious. The one thing Nicifis didn’t 
bargain for was that there wouldn’t be a battle at all. 

‘ Agis caught the Argives well and truly ; one column between 
them and their city, another to the north. Or so it appeared. 
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And then, when it looked to his troops as if they were going to 
have an unanswerable victory, the impossible happeifed* One of 
the Aigive Generals, and a man called Alciphron, who is the ^ 
Spartan consul in Argos (this is significant, I think), called a parley 
with Agis before the battle began, said the Argives were ready to 
settle the whole matter by arbitration, and offered him a peace- 
treaty into the bargain. Agis didn’t consult his troops or allies 
at all ; he had a word with one of the Ephors, and agreed on the 
spot. Then he withdrew his entire force. 

‘ Everybody was furious — or at least, both the armies were. 
The Spartans thought they were in an unbeatable position ; so, by 
an odd coincidence, did the Argives. The Argive commander 
responsible for the truce was nearh stoned to death ; and when 
Agis got hack to Sparta he narrowly esc?ped with his life, I’m 
told, at the hands of the Ephors. What do you make of that ? 

‘ There are two facts that go a long way to explain it. Agis knew 
what very few other people did, that the Boeotians who formed 
his third column of attack never arrived. If the Xrgives had learnt 
that, it might have given them some reason to complain about 
their missed opportunity ; and it certainly explains why Agis was 
so ready to accept a truce when it was offered him. But I think 
the whole business «goes deeper. If Agis saw the possibility of 
getting Argos back as an ally — and I don’t see \Aiy else an oli- 
garchic Argive should be so ready to play into his hands — there 
was no point in wasting his and their men in a perfectly futile 
battle. If that is the truth I admire his courage. It must have 
taken some nerve to go ’ /ack to the Ephors in Sparta and announce 
that he’d deliberately let the Argives get away. But it was to 
turn out worse for us than it did for him. 

‘ When we got there we could do nothing but march into Argos 
and hope we’d have a reasonaole reception. Here was where I 
met my first difficulty. Laches and Nicostratus flatly refused to 
let me take part in any military operation, or even leave Argos 
without their permission. There was nothing I could do about 
it : I had no personal support ; our thousand men were ^11 picked 
by Nicias, and you know what that means. I had to sit helpless 
in Argos watching the oligarchs plotting a revolution behind our 
backs — they were all for going over to Sparta again — ^whilc our 
two commanders, instead of marching south at once against Agis, 
went off and wasted valuable time besieging Orchomenus, of all 
places. They said there were some valuable Spartan hostages 
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there. But I knew, and they knew, and they knew that I knew 
they were sLnply doing what Nicias had told them to before they 
left — ^waiting to see which way the wind blew. 

‘ Can you imagine how I felt ? To see the chance of a lifetime, 
the vindication of my whole policy, being brought to nothing — 
nothing — ^by these fools ! But worse, as you know, was to come. 
Agis had patched up his differences with the Ephors by this time — 
though they appointed ten councillors to watch every move he 
made in battle — and got his army 'together again. He marched 
north by the same route, making for Argos and Tegea. That 
brought the Argives out. Nothing else could have done. It 
even brought our miserable thousand down from Orchomenus. 

‘ You know the result. The defeat at Mantinea was, I suppose, 
the worst we have suffered in the whole of this war. When I 
think what ten thousand — even five thousand — of our seasoned 
troops could have done to change the course of it, under Demos- 
thenes or any of our good generals, I can scarcely bear to think 
of it. And w^here were they ? On garrison duty in Thrace. 
Nicias had seen to that. Two years ago I thought I had broken 
him — I even sympathised with him — do you remember ? By the 
Gods, it would have been better for me, for Athens and all of us, 
if he’d died before he ever came to power again. The incompetent 
fool. He sent another thousand men when the battle was lost. 
They might as well have stayed at home for all the good they did. 
My only consolation was the fact that both Laches and Nicostratus 
were killed. And what has been the result of it all ? Nicias has 
hardly succeeded in making a friend of Sparta — in fact he has a 
war on his hands again — and he’s destroyed his one chance, 
through Argos, of bringing it to a successful conclusion. 

‘ In the last few days the one thing above all which I fought 
to prevent has happened. The Spartans sent an embassy here 
to Argos and offered them the choice of peace or war. The answer 
was never in much doubt. I did what I could to argue against 
the Spartan ambassador ; but I could have saved my breath. 
You might as well know now what all Athens will know in a day 
or two. Argos has signed a treaty of alliance with Sparta, and 
the oligarchs are in power here. So much for all my hopes. 

* I shall be back in Athens within the week. It will be a different 
homecoming to my last one. Everything I have tried to do has 
failed. Failed, not through any fault of my own, but because of 
the stupidity, and fear, and short-sightedness of one man. 
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* I would be grateful if you would warn my wife of my impending 
arrival. You can tcll^er, if you like, that whatever rumour says 
of me will probably be true ; but that notwithstanding she has 
little to worry about on my account. Nicias* failure has, at least 
temporarily, rescued me from personal danger.’ 


If the chapter of accidents in the Peloponnese had lowered 
Alcibiades’ reputation, they had hardly done credit to Nicias. 
With both Athens’ leading statesmen under something of a cloud, 
Hyperbolus saw his chance. The popular leader had good cause 
to dislike both of them, though for somewhat different reasons. 
Against Nicias he carried on the political feud bequeathed him 
by Cleon ; this was inevitable. But Alqibiades had blatantly 
borrowed Cleon’s ideas after the tanner’s death, gatheiing round 
himself in support of them a political club wholly distinct from 
Cleon’s own party, and by his personal prestige usurping the position 
that Hyperbolus felt should belong to him. He had watched with 
impotent fury while Alcibiades reaped the rewards of Cleon’s 
Argive policy ; and none knew better than he the nature of that 
other, more far-reaching dream of conquest in the west. 

With all this in niind, Hyperbolus decided to get either Nicias 
or Alcibiades exiled ; and forthwith plunged into his first major 
political campaign. But his schemes went awry in a highly un- 
expected way , and the result was the best joke Athens had had 
for years ; the fiasco remembered for generations as the Last 
Ostracism. What Alcioiades and Nicias arranged between them- 
selves no one ever knew ; but when the citizens gathered in the 
Assembly, and with time-honoi^^ed traditional ritual inscribed on 
potsherds the name of the mar whose temporary exile would, in 
their opinion, most benefit the state, the name the magistrate read 
out after the counting was neither Alcibiades nor Nicias, but 
Hyperbolus himself. 

At the party Axiochus gave that evening to celebrate the event, 
Alcibiades said : ‘ Poor Hyperbolus.’ 

His uncle smiled. ‘ Unfortunately,’ he observed, ‘ that’s a trick 
that can only be used once. Simply because it was so funny. 
You’ve given Athens something to laugh at for weeks, agreed. 
But when they stop laughing, they’ll get angr>^ We’re serious- 
minded folk in this city, in a curious kind of way, and we don’t 



like seeing our institutions made ridiculous. I venture to prophesy 
there’ll never be another ostracism in Athens.’ 

Alcibiadfe thought this over for a minute, frowning. Then he 
said, lightly, ‘ And where is our illustrious lamp-maker going to 
spend his meritorious exile ? ’ 

* I can tell you that,’ said Adeimantus, from farther down the 
table : ‘ Samos. And that reminds me. I’ve got a message for 
you from a man serving in the fleet there.’ 

‘ Who’s that ? ’ asked Alcibiades, only half attending. 

‘ Thrasyllus.’ 

‘ Thrasyllus ? I don’t know anyone of that name.’ 

‘ I thought you might have forgotten,’ said Adeimantus, an odd 
expression on his face. ‘ So did he. Do you remember a party 
Anytus gave, years ago, when we went in and stole half his gold 
plate for a joke ? And the poor fellow you brought along, with 
hardly a rag to his back, and gave it all to ? ’ 

Several faces turned in Alcibiades’ direction. Embarrassed, he 
said : ‘ I seem to remember something of the sort. What was 
the message ? ’ 

^ He’s a hoplitc now. He wanted you to know" that he had 
enough money not to stand under an obligation to anyone.’ 

‘ Was that all ? ’ 

Adeimantus nodded , then said : ‘ Oh, I Ibrgot. " He said that 
when you and he met again, it would be on a different footing.’ 
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CHAPTER 24 


T here was no war, and there was no peace. Two hundred 
Athenian dead lay on the field of Mantinea, spies and 
revolutionaries plotted in Argos, the unstable Macedonian 
King was stirring up trouble again in Thrace. Everywhere uneasy 
dread showed in men’s faces ; rumour and speculation stole in 
like unwanted ghosts on discussions of philosophy, in the armouries 
spears and shields stood ready and polished ; day and night the 
hammers sounded *in the dockyards of the Piraeus. Yet officially 
Sparta and Athens were still allies, and Nicias clung to this with 
the obstinate optimism of a weak and frightened man. It was as 
if he longed for another Periclean age of peace, in which he should 
play the part of his great predecessor. Despite Athens’ poverty, 
the long-abandoned building programme was called into beings 
again, and the mason’s chisel became as busy as the shipwright’s 
adze. The great temple of’ Erechtheus, with its porches and 
maidens, was only a beginning. 

Yet for thQse whp had eyes to see it, the world of Pericles had 
passed away irrevocably, destroyed by years of privation and heart- 
break, its ideals undermined with the ruthless necessities of war. 
This renaissance was bursting out with strange and unknown 
fruits. New gods invaded Athens from the cast to supply a deep 
unspoken need, driving out the cold immeasurably distant Olym- 
pians : secret gods in whose honour strange mysteries were celebrated, 
offering to a despairing population the hope of new and eternal 
life. Such was the Orphic creed ; and with it came others : 
Asclepius, the god of healing, who gave miraculous cures to those 
who slept in his temples : queer orgiastic goddesses from Thrace 
or Phrygia, Bendis and Cotytto, manifestations of that Great 
Mother of fertility whose roots lay deep in the past of the Greek 
people. Sailors and merchants brought them from thj ports of 
the Orient, and their worship spread like wildfire among the slaves 
and workers of the Piraeus. 

Soon*the popularity of such cults spread from the Port to the 
City, and fashionable young men deserted the gods of their fathers 
for the new attractions of these forbidden rites. It was Pulytion 
who, one day in the spring of that year, had Alcibiades initiated 
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into the worship of the Great Mother of Phrygia, He had gone, 
as he thoug&t, for amusement, for a new experience. He was 
already an initiate of the Eleusinian Mysteries, the City’s one 
official mystery cult ; and he imagined that this would be a 
pale reflection of the same time-worn ceremony. But he found 
himself stirred as he had never believed possible. It was not only 
the hypnotic rhythm of the drums, the passionate and completely 
un-Greek abandon of the secret ritual : the enthusiasm^ the utter 
belief of the participants was something that struck into the very 
depths of his being. His head swimming, his eyes fixed on the 
image of the Goddess, he felt for the first time a hitherto unknown 
emotion, intoxicating and all-compelling, to which a later genera- 
tion, better versed in its dangerous powers, was to give the name 
of ecstasy. 


Everyone in Argos, men women and children, had turned out 
to help in the building of the long walls southward to the sea, some 
three miles distant. Alcibiades had had a busy morning with the 
engineers, riding over the low ground, marking out the best line 
for the builders to take. Now he sat his horse in the August sun- 
light and watched them go to work. He had brought a corps 
of trained craftsmen with him from Athens — masons, carpenters 
and others — ^to direct operations ; but the Argives provided the 
labour. His eye followed the long line of men digging the founda- 
tions, stripped to the waist, their brown backs rising and falling 
as they plied their shovels ; then wandered to the women, wheeling 
blocks of dressed stone in barrows, carrying sacks of lime or baulks 
of timber on their shoulders, their bare feet splaying in the dust 
with the weight of their burden. At this rate they should have 
the walls finished in less than a month. 

He reflected on the completely unexpected train of events that 
had brought him back. To be elected General again was curious 
enough, even if it had meant once more having Nicias for a col- 
league. ,The year before would have been more use ; but there 
was nothing to be gained from complaining about that. The will 
of the people is sovereign, he said to himself ; but the Gods alone 
determine what leads them to formulate it. 

And now this business of Argos ... It was not long after he 
had been elected that news had come of the democratic revolution. 
The pro-Athenian party had waited until the Spartans were 
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occupied with one of^cir many religious festivals, and had then 
staged a small civil war, overthrowing the oligarchic yovemment, 
and going through the streets slaughtering any of their adherents 
they could find. If the Spartans had taken quick action, this 
uprising would have come to nothing. But they seemed to be 
suffering from chronic indecision — a not infrequent complaint of 
theirs. 

While all this was going on, the Argive democrats had made 
fresh approaches to Athens ; and Alcibiades, scarcely believing the 
fresh chance he had been given, and acting rapidly on his own 
initiative, had collected his workmen and ridden post-haste to 
Argos, seeing it already in his mind’s eye as a new fortress from 
which to launch raids into the Peloponnese. 

Now he surveyed the scene with some satisfaction. Things 
could hardly have gone better. But by Row he had learnt to 
distrust even the most certain of the opportunities which Fate 
presented to him. 

Dusk began to fall. Beyond the low hills to*^the south-east lay 
the gaunt abandoned ruins of Tiryns, mute witness to a forgotten 
people whose trade had been war, and who had built their great 
keeps as if to defy the very Gods themselves. Thinking of them, 
and naming tljcm good luck as he went, Alcibiades wheeled his 
horse round and rode back into the city. 


But with the coming of spring the Spartan Council finally took 
action. If Agis expected Argos to be betrayed to him, as was 
rumoured, he mistook his men ; all he could do was to destroy 
the walls that Alcibiades had built. This was hardly calculated 
to satify him. His temper at ti e obstruction of his plans was not 
improved by the knowledge that the Ephors were spying on all his 
movements : and his fear and anger vented themselves on the tiny 
town of Hysiae in the south-west of the Argolid, which he had to 
pass on his inglorious letreat to Sparta. He marched in un- 
opposed, and his troops massacred the entire population. With 
this proof of his energy and loyalty safely provided, he once more 
crossed the border ; and on the ruird day his troops dispersed on 
the outskirts of Sparta. 

Three months later Alcibiades, Nicias, and the democratic party 
of Argos formally ratified a defensive alliance ; and Alcibiades 
personally deported the Argive oligarchs into exile on a remote 
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Aegean island. There were a few raised ej^ebrows at this. Alci- 
biades, caught off his guards remarked angrily that the fellows 
were damned rebels and deserved all they got ; then, feeling faintly 
ridiculous, put it about that he had arranged the whole thing to 
annoy Nicias. 


Alcibiades lay at his ease on the famous day-bed he had had 
slung in the stern of his trireme, and lazily watched the rowers 
bending to their task as the quayside of the Piraeus slid slowly 
towards them. He looked lean and fit, and exceptionally pleased 
with himself. His trip down the Ionian coast had been a great 
success. The Persian pavilion he had acquired was even more 
lavish in design than he had hoped ; many other gifts of Eastern 
dress, turbans and jewels and fine shoes, had been pressed on him ; 
and when it came to a question of provisions, the cities he had visited 
were only too willing to compound for such bulky and perishable 
stuff with payment in gold. 

As the trireme slid alongside the dock, he stood up, still wrapped 
in the gorgeous purple and gold cloak he had been presented 
with at Ephesus. He hesitated a moment ; then stripped it off 
and tossed it to a slave, leaving only a plain owhite tunic. Ahead 
of him he could see the squat heavy merchant craft which had 
accompanied him on his tour ; it was already secured, and the 
crew were driving off the herd of black Phrygian oxen with which 
it had been laden. He smiled in satisfaction ; then glanced at 
the milling crowd awaiting his disembarkation to see if any of his 
friends were there. If he had expected a reception, he was dis- 
appointed. The only familiar face was that of his uncle. Axiochus 
stood alone, leaning on a pile of barrels, without even a slave to 
attend him. Alcibiades frowned. Something must be wrong. 

He went quickly down the gangway with his long springy stride, 
and greeted Axiochus with a cheerfulness he was far from feeling. 

‘ You had a successful trip I see,’ said his uncle, watching the 
efforts qf the slaves to drive the unruly oxen away. 

‘ It could have been worse . . 

Axiochus said, his eyes on the ground : ‘ 1 have bad news for you.* 

‘ Bad news ? Has Nicias ’ 

‘ Nothing to do with politics. It’s about your wife.’ 

Alcibiades said stupidly, trying to adjust his thoughts, ‘ Hip- 
parete ? * 
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* You knew she wpuld bear her chOd while you were awa^^jy* 
said Axiochus^ looking at him for the first time ; ‘^'.le child she 
could ill afford to bear. Yet you were determined to go. I might 
have known better than to believe you’d give her a thought while 
you were away.’ 

‘ The child is delivered ? ’ asked Alcibiadcs eagerly. 

‘ It is.’ 

‘ Is it ... is it a boy ? ’ 

Axiochus nodded. 

Alcibiades clapped his uncle on the back. ‘ What more could 
I have asked for ? ’ he cried. ‘ Come, we must drink to the child’s 
health, now, this moment.’ 

Bubbling over with enthusiasm, he took Axiochus by the arm, 
and began to walk off towards the nearest harbour ta\^ern. Then 
he looked at his uncle’s face, and stopped. 

‘ What are you so glum about ? Is this a moment for sadness ? * 

Axiochus said : ‘ Have you forgotten your wife ? ’ 

‘ Of course not . . . I . . . What do you*^mean ? ’ 

‘ Hipparete is dead.’ 

For an instant the swarming many-coloured harbour faded away. 
The bright day seemed to turn to darkness ; Alcibiades was con- 
scious of a feeling of vertigo, and instinctively put out a hand to 
steady himself. In a shocked voice he said : ‘ She died in child- 
birth ? ’ 

‘ Yes. She was never strong. You knew that. And after the 
first time she should never liave had another child.’ 

‘ When was this ? ’ 

‘ A week ago,’ said Axiochus. 

‘ She is buried ? ’ 

‘ With her father. We waired till yesterday, but you did not 
come. Then we could wait no longer.’ 

‘ But the child is well ? ’ 

‘ The child is well. One of your slave-women is nursing it.’ 

Alcibiades made a futile gesture with his hand. Axiochus had 
never seen him more helpless. The effect of the news was as start- 
ling as Alcibiades’ previous indifference had been shocking. 
Axiochus said : ‘ What will you do now ? * 

Alcibiades only half-heard the words, fighting with the black 
desolation that was surging up to engulf him. He saw, now for 
the first time, how without realising it he had come to depend on 
the quiet woman whom for seven years he had, at the worst,. 
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cruelly misused ; at the best, taken for grafted. But the sorrow 
he felt was at least equalled by the overriding shame at the know- 
ledge of his own weakness. It was with an immense effort that 
he steeled himself to say : ‘ You ask what I shall do ? I shall go 
to the Games.’ 

‘ Now ? At once ? * Axiochus was shocked out of his habitual 
dispassionateness. 

‘ As soon as I have made all necessary preparations, Gods 
above, uncle ! Would you have me sit in my house and mourn 
like any woman ? The world can’t be held up because of my 
loss.’ 

‘ And afterwards ? ’ 

‘ Afterwards,’ said Alcibiades, ‘ afterwards, there is Sicily.’ He 
turned as he went and said over his shoulder, with some effort 
at his old insouciance :* ‘ Don’t worry, uncle. I shall see that the 
child is well cared for.’ 

Axiochus watched the tall elegant figure plunging through the 
crowd till it was lost from sight. He has seen everything and 
learnt nothing, he thought, except to handle power as if it were a 
toy, because he has always won it easily. He is thirty-five years 
old. But he is still a child. 


From all corners of the Greek world competitors and pilgrims 
were pouring into the little town of Olympia in the west of the 
Peloponnese. In every state of the mainland the sacred heralds had 
proclaimed a month’s truce for the festival ; and now the roads 
were choked with chariots and foot-travellers, litters and horses, 
all making for the tiny plateau under the mountains where two 
famous rivers met. There were Spartans and Athenians, men of 
Corinth or Argos, raw-boned islanders with their rough, hardly 
intelligible dialects, men from the hills of Aetolia and Acarnania, 
swarthy Sicilians from Gcla or Syracuse or Acragas. For months 
they had trained and laboured, spending their own and their 
country’s^ money ; and now they came to the test under a blazing 
August sun, their only reward a crown of wild olive, a victor’s 
statue, and lasting fame. 

In three hundred years Olympia had grown from an insignificant 
village to something approaching a city : a city whose entire 
existence was dedicated to the pursuit of athletics, and which for 
three years and eleven months remained in sleepy oblivion. But 
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for the eighth month of each fourth year it was transformed. Till 
then it was a museum, empty and deserted but for cai^takers and 
workmen and a handful of innkeepers. The stadium and race- 
course gleamed white and empty in the sun. The stables and 
gymnasia, the banqueting halls, the offices of the judges, the 
colonnades were all bare and silent ; the taverns only frequented 
by some casual traveller from Pyrgus to Arcadia, or a sun-blackened 
labourer strayed in from the fields. 

But now the sacred city was transformed. The wide streets 
were packed with sightseers, all talking excitedly in many tongues, 
a motley shifting pattern of dress, where the short brown Spartan 
kilt mingled with the gorgeous cloaks of Corinthian or Milesian 
businessmen. Indeed, the Olympian Festival seemed devoted as 
much to trade as athletics or religion. In every available space 
hucksters plied their wares ; the pavements were blocked with 
quack doctors and astrologers, sellers of patent salves and liniments 
for wrestlers or horses, itinerant poets and philosophers bawling 
their works at the tops of their voices, and offering copies of them 
for sale. Every bed in the inns had been bespoken months before ; 
and the weary pilgrims who arrived late could be seen every 
night, wrapped in their cloaks, close-packed in the colonnades and 
public porticoes. Dpspite strict prohibitiom on betting, every 
corner marked the stand of some plausible tipster, usually a Syrian 
or Phrygian who had no scruples about making open profit from 
Greece’s greatest international festival. Prices were regulated by 
the stewards of the Games, but still scandalous ; and more money 
changed hands in a month at Olympia than anywhere else in Greece 
during a whole year. One most profitable sideline was debarred 
from exploitation ; no woman was allowed to set foot within 
the precincts. 

Alcibiades, armed with the geld of Chios and Ephesus, found no 
trouble in stabling his teams and finding lodgings for himself and 
his charioteers. The taut, expectant atmosphere with its hectic 
undercurrent of chicanery' suited his mood exactly : he spent an 
idle day wandering round, admiring the treasuries of the various 
states, with their gold plate and tripods and vases ; "hatching 
competitors practising in the gymjiasia under the stern watch of the 
Stewards# In the afternoon he and his I'hracian groom, together 
with many other competitors, took his first two pairs out to get 
used to the unl^tmiliar track, with its dazzling marble barriers and 
the sharp treacherous turn at either end of a mile-long stretch. 
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They drove easily, keeping the horses in chqpk, watching for patches 
of crumbling ground, any irregularity of surface. 

The chariot-races were held on the second day of the festival. 
The first was spent by competitors and judges alike in prescribed 
sacrifices — where Alcibiades* lavish dispatch of his black Phrygian 
steers caused considerable comment even in a place where lavish- 
ness was expected — and the administration of oaths. Alcibiades 
swore without concern to obey the rules of the Games, and had no 
difficulty in proving himself of pufie Greek stock ; when he further 
blandly affirmed that he was not disqualified by any political or 
moral considerations, some eyebrows were raised among those 
who knew of his reputation. But the Stewards made no comment. 


By noon the preliminary heats had been run ofT, and Alcibiades 
had good cause for his exultant mood. Of the seven teams he had 
entered, three, including his own, had won through to the finals : 
and now the ten surviving entrants were lined up for the final 
course which would, after this morning of nerv^e-racking strain, 
set the coveted crown on one man’s head. 

Alcibiades glanced along the line.* He had drawn a good 
position, two from the inner barrier ; and .of the teams between 
him and it one was his own third pair. He saw two Syracusans, 
with their compact high-stepping island horses, heavy of shoulder 
and awkward of gait, that had won the prize so many times in the 
past ; a Corinthian, leaning over to stroke his sweating mares, 
fresh from their last heat. He was aw^arc that his hands were 
damp and aching from the control they had exercised during the 
past hours. His face was covered in dust and sweat ; the delirious 
roar of the crowd still rang in his ears. He was very near the 
point of nervous exhaustion ; yet he stood awaiting the starter’s 
signal as if it were the first race of the day. Nothing could go 
wrong now. He knew every inch of that gruelling track ; the 
dip on the first bend where he had forced his near-side competitor 
into the barricade, the slight but deceptive rise towards the finishing 
post. He was trembling with excitement ; and when the arm 
with its blazing torch fell, it seemed that his stallions had recognised 
the signal themselves, and plunged forward without waiting for 
his word of command. 

For an instant it seemed as if the two teams to his right would 
bunch in front of him ; and for the first time he used his whip. 
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The stallions snorted with rage, gathering up their stren^ 
this final effort, and in a flash he was through and bev^nd the 
hugging the inner rail, the thudding of hooves and the yells of the 
spectators mingling in his ears. He made the turn at breakneck 
speed, never leaving the barrier for more than a yard, tilting crazily 
on his nearside wheel. The crowd gasped. Then close behind 
him, out of the corner of his eye, he saw two flying manes slowly 
drawing level with him, and laid on his lash again. It w^as not till 
the two chariots were racing neck and neck, less than a foot separate 
ing their wheels, that he saw that his rival was his own Thracian 
groom. Furiously he bent forward ; his whip cut a dark line 
through the gleaming heaving backs in front of him. But he was 
a good enough team-driver to know when he was getting the last 
ounce out of his horses. I’hen — ^as if by a miracle — the big greys 
that clung to him like a shadow slid imperceptibly backwards again. 
For an instant his eyes met those of the Thracian : then they were 
both over the line, with hardly a yard between them. 

Five minutes later Alcibiades, sick and faint,*^heard the heralds 
proclaim that his team had won first, second and fourth places, 
and that he himself would receive the crown from the hands of the 
judges. But when the Thracian offered him his congratulations 
he said nothing. 

F’or three days he lay in his lodgings, the tide of reaction weighing 
heavily on him, ignoring the messages of congratulation that poured 
in from all quarters, asleep when the Athenian sacred envoys to 
the Games paid their respects in person. Out in the blazing heat 
the foot-races were being run, and after them came boxing matches 
and wrestling bouts, javelin-throwing and, last of all, a gruelling 
race for men in full armour. But on the fifth day he rose and put 
on his finest robes, and made the sacrifice of thanksgiving. Then, 
his fair head crowned with wild olive, he rode in procession with 
his fellow-victors to the banquet which had been prepared for 
them, the gold and silver vessels lent by Athens to grace the festival 
carried behind him, the tumultuous cheers of the great crowd 
beating in deafening waves against his ears. He sat \'ery high 
and straight on his horse, the scarlet and gold trapping shining 
bright through the dust, the smoky torches flaring into the evening 
sky and jpicking out the jewels that studded his belt, the great gold 
brooch on his shoulder. His face betrayed no sign of triumph, 
nor any emotion ; his eyes were ahead of him, and he looked 
neither to right nor left to acknowledge the acclamations that 
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were being showered on him. But his heart was beating like a 
drum ; it w^ his moment of vindication, of absolute power. Now, 
he thought, I have had the omen. Nothing can fail me now. 

The torches streamed in the wind as he rode into the great 
square. 



CHAPTER 25 


A THENS greeted him as if he had been a god. Never before 
had he set so high a stake on his beauty, his youth, hia 
JL \.physical skill and flamboyant prodigality ; never before had 
he so ricUy fulfilled all his hopes. And with complete success his 
behaviour became even more outrageous ; it was as if he were 
deliberately provoking his hysterical flatterers to see how far he 
had them in his power. 

He did not so much defy the laws as ignore their existence. On 
his return he commissioned a victor ode from the poet Euripides. 
His enemies were not slow to point out that in it he was credited 
with all three top places rather than first, second and fourth — as 
if that were not credit enough. Agatharchus was set to work to 
paint an almost life-size picture of his personal triumph, and took 
a certain pleasure in turning out a masterpiece of grandiose vulgarity. 
But Alcibiades paid him well for it, and exhibited it in the public 
gallery ; and Agatharchus bore the remarks of his fellow-artists with 
equanimity. 

On one occasion he demonstrated his power in a more striking 
way. There was a comic playwright named Hegemon who had got 
himself entangled in a libel case, and appealed to Alcibiades for 
help. Alcibiades, flattered, responded in an effective if disarming 
fashion. Accompanied by Hegemon, he walked into the public 
Record Office, demanc^ d tlic documents relating to the case, and 
before the furious but impotent magistrate, calmly erased Hege- 
mon’s name wherever it occurred. 

This incident was like a blow in the face to the more conservative 
element in the City ; but as far as the mass of the populace was 
concerned, it served merely to increase its author’s reputation. 
The political principles of an earlier age, never proof entirely 
against an unwieldy system and the enthusiasm of the moment, 
had been broken for ever by the cut-throat methods, the fears and 
ambitions of the war years. To^iav’s paralysis became tomorrow’s 
overblown optimism : public opinion veered uneasily between the 
hope of glory and the fear of defeat. In such an unstable atmo- 
sphere the erratic Alcibiades, unashamedly self-seeking, stood as a 
reassuring symlibl of the private emotional uncertainties of all his 
fellow-citizens ; and by sheer personal magnetism drew them after 
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him wherever he went. They applauded his triumphs and laughed 
at his excesses ; and if there were those who thought differently, 
they did not as yet show it. 


Towards the end of November came an ugly incident which 
showed, as nothing else could have done, both Alcibiades’ aims and 
the lengths to which the City was prepared to support him. The 
island of Melos, burdened with a crushing increase of tribute, had 
refused to pay. Her independence w^as only equalled by her 
rashness. After a six months’ siege the island fell, and the generals 
who had conducted the assault returned to Athens to learn the 
will of the Assembly concerning its inhabitants. At a fierce and 
disorderly meeting it was Alcibiades who, like another Cleon, pro- 
posed the slaughter of every adult male on the island ; and Nicias 
did not utter a word against the motion which was carried immedi- 
ately with hardly a dissentient vote. 

The execution of this sentence shocked the whole of the Greek 
world. Melos was not a dependant of Athens ; she was a free and 
autonomous ally, enjoying full rights of her own. Alcibiades could 
not have made a clearer gesture. The days for lenience were over ; 
henceforward Athens would prove her right, to rule. And it was 
noticed that no Peloponnesian state, not even Sparta herself, to 
whom the men of Melos desperately appealed, raised a finger to 
help the tiny island from destruction. If Alcibiades wished for a 
proof of the temper of the Athenians, he had it now beyond all 
doubt. 


They had all gathered at his summons : Adeimantus, Axiochus, 
and several others, bound now by secret oaths of allegiance, welded 
through necessity into a formidable secret society. Last of all came 
Pulytion the Syrian, smooth and silent, grown plumper and richer 
with the years. He slid noiselessly in at the door and sank into a 
vacant chair. 

It was late in the evening. The shutters were closed and the 
lamps lit ; a heavy muskish atmosphere pervaded the large room. 
On the central table three candles in silver sconces winked above 
the winebowls and glasses ; dark against the walls, the scarlet 
hangings took on the colour of spilt and dried blood. ' The assembled 
company were strained and expectant, sipping their wine uneasily, 
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talking in muted voices, waiting for a lead from the elegant figure 
sprawled at his ease at the head of the table. 

At last Alcibiades rapped on the board with' his glass ; and 
instantly silence fell. He looked round the attentive faces medita-* 
tively before he began to speak. His face was composed ; but he 
could hardly restrain the excitement in his voice. 

‘ What I have to say can be briefly told/ he observed. ‘ \ll 
of you will know something of it already. Our plan to invade 
Sicily is no secret. What no one must know except ourselves is 
that this will only be a beginning. Sicily is little in itself. But 
from Sicily wc can go on to such conquests as we have never 
dreamed of. Ihink, gentlemen. I'o the south lies Carthage — ^an 
ill-equipped and barbarian country, yet fabulously rich in gold. 
To the north again is Italy : a land of virgin forests, waiting for 
the axe to give us a greater fleet than we have manned in all our 
history. And in the west, Iberia, with its fighting mountaineers, 
the best mercenaries in Europe.’ He paused. ‘ Ships, men, and 
money,’ he said quietly : ‘the things of which ai^ove all we stand 
in need. And ihetu then when wc have them all, then we can return 
home.’ His eyes gleamed. ‘ With that fleet, and those troops, 
and the spoil we carry, we shall close every harbour in the Pelo- 
ponnese, smash Sparta’s ships and destroy her utterly by land. 
Only then shall we Have come into our true inheritance.* 

The drip of the w'atcr-clock on the wall fell into the silpncc. 
Axiochus counted the drops : ten, twenty, fifty : still no one spoke. 
He collected his thoughts with an effort, and said at last : ‘You have 
given us much to think about. It would be difficult — and here I 
feel I speak for all of uo — to discuss your proposals without time 
to consider them. With >our leave then, I move that this meeting 
be adjourned. You can find u^ all if \ou need us.’ He rose to 
his feet ; and the others, with s )ine relief, followed his example. 
Only Pulytion still sat in his chair, bulkily hunched over the table, 
seemingly absorbed in his own thoughts. 

If Alcibiades was annoyed, he did not show it. He had relapsed 
into his lazy pose, leaning back at his ease, watching his friends 
as they took their leave with rather more speed than strict politeness 
demanded. Axiochus paused in . ^ .e doorw^ay and asked : ‘ What 
is our attitude on this matter of secrecy to be ? I take it your 
strictures don’t apply to a limited expedition against Sicily ? * 

Alcibiades said impatiently : ‘ Use your brains, uncle. Why 
else should I be telling you all this now, at the beginning of winter ? 
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We have five months to get the public used to the idea* This is 
your concejpi, all of you. Discuss it with your friends, extol it in 
public — especially in the schools and the gymnasia. The young 
men will be all for us.’ 

‘ And the old ? ’ 

‘ Those that are foolish enough to oppose us will, we hope, at 
least have the sense to know that they can do nothing.’ 

Axiochus went out silently, the rest following him. Alcibiades 
and Pidytion were left alone, fading each other along the whole 
length of the table. Neither could see the other’s fiice clearly : 
the candles glowed between them. Pulytion raised his head from 
.a contemplation of his plump, well-kept hands, which were placed 
'before him, palm downwards, on the table, and said : ‘ That was 
a most remarkable discourse, my dear Alcibiades. Listening to it 
I was reminded of our late friend Cleon on the platform. Can it 
be that you have acquired his tricks of speech along with his ideas ? 
It’s not really necessary to harangue your friends as if they were a 
public crowd, you know. Or is it possible that you are foolish 
enough to honestly believe everything you say ? ’ 

‘ How dare you suggest ’ 

‘ Please don’t interrupt me,’ said Pulytion. His voice was gentle, 
meditative almost ; but it cut cleanly through Alcibiades* angry 
exclamation. ‘ You should know as well as I w^hy I dare. I have 
been backing you financially for some time now. Since the death 
of your wife you have become almost totally dependent on my 
support — ^both you and your party, I do not mention this from 
any spirit of animosity ; I am merely suggesting a good reason why 
you should listen to me. Further, I may see more clearly into the 
present situation than you do yourself. You flatter yourself on 
your insight, your capacity for intrigue. It is a dangerous assump- 
tion. I grew up living on my wits in a country where intrigue 
offered the only means of survival ; and if I’d had your self- 
confidence I shouldn’t have lived to be a man.’ 

He paused to sec if the shadowy figure at the far end of the 
table would offer any comment. But Alcibiades remained silent. 
Pulytiofi went on : 

‘ I am a man of business, and I regard the present venture as a 
business proposition. I am not concerned with glory, or power, 
or any of the intangible objects that supply you with your incentive. 
I am prepared to invest very large sums of money in you and the 
scheme you have outlined. Not unnaturally, I would like to be 
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reasonably certain of |fetting some adequate return for my invest* 
ments. I would be less than honest if I did not adn^t that there 
are several things which cause me considerable concern.* 

‘ Name them.’ The sharp staccato monosyllables were in odd 
contrast to the Syrian’s leisurely remarks. It was apparent that 
Alcibiades was experiencing great difficulty in controlling himself. 

‘ First, and perhaps least important, there is this exceedingly 
ambitious scheme of yours. How far it is founded on sound 
knowledge I may not be competent to judge. But I am a merchant, 
and I know something from necessity of the ways of foreign parts. 
I know the Carthaginian : he is not a fruit ripe for the plucking, 
but a fierce fighting soldier, who might well defeat the combined 
power of both Athens and Sparta. T know something of Italy. It 
is a rugged, mountainous country, of great size ; and its inhabitants 
are more warlike than those Iberian mountaineers whose prowess 
you so extolled. If it had been Hyperbolus who had made these 
claims, I should have laughed him to scorn. As it is you, whose 
judgment I respect, I am bound to consider them seriously. It 
occurs to me that in this case your judgment may have been swayed 
by your wishes. And that brings me to a more important matter — 
yourself.’ 

‘ Myself? ’ If th^re was anger in Alcibiades’ voice, there was 
also fear. 

* You are the greatest asset such a venture could have ; I admit 
it at once. But you are also its greatest danger.’ Pulytion’s voice 
remained smooth and unhurried ; he handled his dangerous theme 
as if it had been an abstr ct problem of philosophy. ‘ I have already 
suggested that your attitude of mind has blinded you to certain 
dangers. I know of no greater source of disaster than ... a 
fanatic. That weakness destro} cd Pericles, for all his greatness. 
It nearly destroyed Athens with aim. I have no intention of being 
involved in a similar catastrophe because of you.’ 

‘ Is that all you have to say ? ’ 

‘ No.’ Pulytion sipped his wine, savouring it on his tongue. He 
had never lost the sensuous delight in luxury of the poor man who 
has become fabulously^ rich. He sighed and said : ‘ Popftlarity is 
a double-edged thing. It can hiing men into power, as it has 
brought ^^ou into power ; and it can and does pull down those it 
has set up. It can tempt them into excess, as it has tempted- you ; 
and, much woAe, it can delude them into belittling their enemies. 
I will be quite hone^^t with y^ou. You have been incredibly foolish. 



No one but a man with your genius could have been so foolish, but 
that doesn^ mend matters. You have antagonised everyone. 
Men like Nicias and his aristocratic friends loathe you for your 
dissolute ways, your addiction to strange foreign cults — I admit I 
was responsible for that — and what they regard as your treacherous 
traffic with Cleon, not to mention your open animosity against 
Sparta. The farmers and landowners are afraid you’ll plunge them 
into another war. They’d do literally anything to stop you : they’ve 
seen the workings of your mind,;.they know you plan on the grand 
scale. They’re afraid. Even the popular party, who want every- 
thing that you do, would be glad to see you turned out of power. 
They have a different motive — envy. You are the insolent 
aristocrat who stole their plans. You arc the man who had their 
own leader ostracised by a political trick. You tried to use every 
faction in Athens for your own ends. I doubt not you thought 
yourself extremely clever. And what has the result been ? For 
the first time in memory oligarchs and democrats in this City are 
united on one thing — your destruction. At the first hint of failure, 
the whole pack of them will turn and pull you down.’ 

He paused, and went on in a softer voice : ‘ T know I may risk 
your enmity for speaking bluntly. I know that I am only saying 
to you, perhaps more brutally, what many people have said to you 
before. It may be too late ; it’s certainly too late to undo what 
has been done. You have only one hope, my friend : success. 
Success in this city is forgiven every crime. I have found that out 
in my own case. And knowing that, I am still prepared to support 
you, because I believe you have the roots of that success in you. 
If a man of business must be cautious, he must also take risks.’ 

‘ How is that success to be won ? ’ The voice from the end of 
the long table was faint and toneless. 

* Forget your ideals : only remember your ruthlessness.’ The 
answer was equally detached ; the whole conversation had a 
curiously dreamlike quality, an unreality which removed it from 
time and place. ‘ You may think yourself hard. You’re not hard 
enough.’ 

‘ Havfe you forgotten Melos ? ’ Alcibiades’ voice was high and 
nervous. 

‘ No : but you should have done. Do you imagine that the whole 
City, let alone myself, doesn’t know the remorse you felt? You 
weren’t strong enough to take the consequences Of your actions. 
You voted for the death penalty on the islanders, but refused to 
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sail on the expedition yourself. And now you*ve bought a MeHan 
woman from the slave market and set her up in your i^use. Oh, 
I know you have your own reasons. But gestures like that arc 
useless. They don’t appease your enemies, and they make your 
friends distrust you. You’ve chosen yourself a hard path. Well 
and good. But it doesn’t permit you the luxury of self-indulgehce 
when you have a bad conscience ; it scarcely allows you a con.>cicnce 
at all . . He rose ponderously to his feet. ‘ Tve said all I have 
to say. 1 won't ask you to toinment.* 

From his chair Alcibiadcs said : ” I must thank you for your 
plain speaking. It’s a quality I appreciate . . .’ He played with 
the stem of his wine-glass, feeling for words. ‘ 1 shall consider all 
you have said most carefully . . . But one thing I can and will 
tell you now.’ His voice was firm and confident again. ‘ Whatever 
happens, I shall not abandon what I have 4)egun. Whatever the 
cost, whatever the opposition, we shall have Sicily.* 

Pulytion chuckled, quite ninnoved by this outburst. ‘‘ I knew 
that,’ he observed. ‘ I shouldn’t have wa^cd niy time on you 
(otherwise. ^Vill never learn that iny <^nh re;d interest in you 
is a financial one ’ 


Over tlic winter inonllis Alcibiadcs’ politii al iluh acquired a 
valuable new member. Since the da\s ol* his boyhood Alcibiadcs 
had seen little of Deniostratus ; indeed, ( onscious that he had 
treated his former ^)vcr with scant cousidci alien, he had avoided 
him with some cmbarnissincnt. But Demostratus, older and wiser 
now^ show^ed no resentment ; and it was inevitable that he and 
Alcibiadcs should be throw together. 'They w^erc both of aristo- 
cratic blood ; they l)oth had vlreains of power and conquest. It was 
only the accident of their personal relationship that had kept them 
apart so long. So it came about that it was l^emostratus who was 
sent by Alcibiadcs, with great secrecy, on a private mission to the 
two Sicilian towns of Segesta and Lcontini, with certain specific 
instructions as to w^hat he .should do there. He came back to 
Athens in the New Year, shp}>ing into the Piraeus unnoticed with 
his single ship, and went straight to Alcibiadcs’ house. 

It was a raw, wet day, with a sharp wind blowing off the hills, 
driving the rafn into his face as he hurried along. The streets 
were almost de^^erted. Alcibiadcs’ stew'ard, impassiv'e as ever, took 



his sopping cloak^ and showed him at once ipto the big living-room. 
Alcibiades ^vas sitting at the table, a map spread' out in front of him. 
He sprang up when he saw who his visitor was. 

‘ What news have you ? ’ 

He w'aited, eager and impatient, while the big man, shivering 
from the cold, wrung the water from his thick grey hair and 
stretched out his hands to the glowing brazier that stood in the 
middle of the room. His heavy n^uscles gleamed in the winter 
light. 

‘ Good and not good.’ 

‘ When I want to consult an oracle, I’ll go to Delphi. Explain 
yourself. Will they send an embassy or not ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, they’ll send an embassy. Both of them. Segesta’s only 
too willing. Her usual quarrel with Selinus. She’d be glad 
enough to have Atheliian arbitration. The men of Leontini are 
more clever. They haven’t forgotten the last Athenian expedition 
to Sicily, and they’re still living in mortal fear of the Syracusans. 
They gave me very smooth answers ; but I fancy they hav^e a 
fairly shrewd idea of what our real intentions are. So they were 
ready to oblige us as well.’ 

‘ But the bad news . . . ? ’ 

Demostratus sat back, warmer now. He sfiid : ‘ Fm afraid the 
men of Segesta weren’t quite honest with me. I said nothing, but 
I noticed a lot. They were very eager to convince me of the financial 
support they could give to an Athenian expedition. It was quite 
impressive at first. They showed me a large collection of gold and 
silver in the treasury. They entertained me lavishly at the houses 
of their chief men. That was what gave me the first clue. One 
evening when I had drunk rather a lot, and was slightly bored by 
the conversation — they’re very provincial in Segesta — I fell to 
examining the excellent gold plate of the dinner service. It occurred 
to me I had seen it somewhere before. I had. Two days before, 
at a very similar feast. Afterwards I made discreet inquiries. I 
was quite right. They had taken all the best vessels they had — 
they even stripped the temples — and sent them round from house 
to house, wherever I was. It needed little further investigation to 
ascertain that most of the money in the treasury had been borrowed 
in a similar way from neighbouring cities.’ 

‘ What did you do ? ’ 

‘ Nothing. What was the point ? The embassies are coming. 
That’s the main thing. They’ll make all kinds of promises to 
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tempt us to Sicily. But when the Assembly finds out they’ve been 
tricked ’ 

‘ It’ll be too late,’ said Alcibiades. He yawned. ' I don’t know 
what you’re worrying about. We have all the money we need for 
this expedition. If the secret doesn’t leak out till we’ve sailed, 
the Segestans will have done us a good turn. The main oppoation 
in the Assembly, when you come down to facts, will be a financial 
one. What could be simpler ? A small expedition, no bigger than 
that we sent ten years ago. And all expenses found. They’ll vote 
for it without a second thought.’ 

‘A small expedition?’ Dcmostratus wrinkled his forehead in 
a puzzled fashion. ‘ Surely we want every ship and man we can 
get ’ 

‘ Of course we do. But if I’ve judgi.d iny man rightly, we won’t 
need to ask for them. We’ll have them given to us.’ 

‘ Given to us ? By whom ? ’ 

‘ Nicias,’ said Alcibiades, and laughed at the bewilderment on 
the older man’s face. Then he leant forward and began to explain 
what he planned to do. It took him quite a long time. 


The members of the secret society did their work well. All 
through the following month they dropped hints here and there ; 
in the wrestling schools, among the crowds in the Market, at shops 
in the Smitlis’ or the Potters’ Quarters. Young men at their games, 
old men by their work-benches argued and speculated, drawing 
maps of Sicily in the dust, discussing tactics or manoeuvres. Slowly 
the infectious tide of enthusiasm mounted. Nicias saw it, and was 
worried, especially as he had no n cans of stopping it. His intelli- 
gence service was sadly inferior to that of Pericles ; and he knetv 
little of the true facts of the case. 

But there were others who knew more than he did, and were 
not slow to guess what they could not prove. After Hyperbolus’ 
ostracism the leadership of the popular party had passed to one 
Androcles ; a shrewd, sharp-nosed man, siiiall in stature, but made 
of more dangerous stuff than his pi -decessor. He was not much 
given to ^jublic rhetoric : he preferred to work in secret, and he 
had a remarkable talent for intrigue. Observing the fate of C^eon 
and Hyperbolilfe, and profiting by the mistakes they had made, 
Androcies delegated any task involving unwelcome publicity to his 
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willing and ambitions subordinates. His ^pies were everywhere : 
and Ac sv«n of what they reported to him added up to the one 
thing he had been expecting : the Sicilian expedition of which 
Hyperbolus had dreamed for so long. He had no quarrel with the 
expedition itself ; all his craft was directed against the man who 
had, as he believed, usurped his leadership. But as yet he took 
no open action. 

Not everyone shared his general optimism. The rumours of war 
and conquest fell with a different si2^und on the ears of the long- 
suffering farmers and landowners ; the rich men who had lost 
much and might lose more ; the poor men who had had their very 
livelihood, their basic means of existence, torn apart by the schemes 
of ambitious soldiers and politicians, and who only now were begin- 
ning to recover from their losses. Their memories were long ; and 
now, as they listened tb the excited chatter of youths who had never 
known the horrors of invasion, whose heads were filled with nothing 
but dreams of glory and conquest, they too, almost insensibly, 
drew together, compelled by the necessity of common danger : and 
another society was formed. Its leaders hardly recognised it for 
what it was ; they only knew that they faced great danger, and that 
nothing but concerted action could now avert it : perhaps not even 
that. But what could be done had to be ;tried. 

On the surface all was quiet : the ominous stillness of the 
gathering storm. But beneath a desperate struggle was beginning 
to be played out, where both sides fought in the dark, only half 
conscious of their adversaries’ existence. It was to this city that 
the envoys from Segesta and Leontini came, when the last April 
storms were breaking, and the flowers were beginning to stipple 
the hill-sides. It was a beautiful spring. 


They came with sixty talents of unccjined silver, a month’s pay 
for sixty ships. It was a notable gamble, thought Alcibiades, as 
he listened to their chief speakers in the crowded Assembly. The 
gathering was tense and excited : it was hardly to be expected 
that Nicias would fail to notice the unusual feeling in the air. But 
he sat in his place of honour, listening unperturbed to tl;»e reports 
of the commissioners he had sent out to Segesta on the unparalleled 
wealth of the city. Alcibiades caught Demostratus’ eye, and smiled. 
Then it was his turn to speak. In a calm, almost off-hand voice, 
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he moved that the Assembly should send help to these two cities^ 
to which they were Already bound by oatl^ of friendship and 
allegiance. The crowd hung on his words. Surely '^how . . . ? 
But they were disappointed. He asked for sixty ships, no more 
than the ambassadors of Segesta had themselves propos^. Puzzled 
glances were exchanged. Then Alcibiadcs added, almost as an 
afterthought : ‘ Lastly, I propose that this expedition shall be 
placed under the command of either one or three generals, as the 
Assembly shall see fit. The choice I leave entirely to your dis- 
cretion.’ He stepped down from the platform and resumed his seat. 
A buzz of conversation broke out. 

The President, as puzzled as the rest of them, rose to his feet 
and said : ‘ You have heard the \vords of Alcibiadcs. Will any 
citizen take it on himself to propose a ominander — or commanders 
— for this expedition ? ’ 

Demostratus, grave and urbane, rose from his place and made 
his way slowly to the rostrum. \N'hispers ran backwards and 
forwards. Alcibiadcs’ estrangement from his lover was common 
knowledge : their reconciliation was not. Farmer and dockyard 
worker, landowner and shopkeeper, settled down to listen to a 
battle of wits. 

‘ It is clear,’ said Demostratus, ‘ that as Alcibiadcs has given his 
support to the motion before \oii, he himself should be elected to 
a command.’ There was considerable applause at this, chiefly 
from the younger men present. The rest looked at each other in 
some doubt. This was hardl)^ what they had hoped for. 

Demostratus held up his hand for silence. ‘ There can be no 
doubt as to Alcibiadcs’ g llaiitry as a soldier,’ he said. ‘ Neverthe- 
le.ss, it is my considered opinion that his youth and boldness should 
be balanced by age and experience. He himself has, with due 
modesty, suggested tliat the con.mand might be shared. I take 
him up on that. 1 therefore propose that there be three com- 
manders for this expedition : and I name for your approval, in 
addition to Alcibiadcs, firstly, Lamachus.’ 

This was well recei\ed. Lamachus was an old professional 
soldier with a distinguished record ; at tiie same time lie was a 
staunch conservative. 

‘ And jpr the third general,’ Demostratus went on slowly, relisliing 
the intense attention that his words were evoking, ‘ I name — 
Nicias.’ 

For a moment there was dead silence. Nicias sat grasping the 



arms of his chair, staring incredulously at the speaker, his face a 
picture of surprise and dismay. He seemed about to speak ; but 
even as he naif rose to his feet, a great roar of approval broke out 
from every corner of the massed gathering. As Alcibiades had 
anticipated, the enemies of the expedition were glad of the chance 
to vote one of themselves into command of it ; and the young men 
were tickled at the thought of the pious and respectable Nicias 
forcibly dragged into a voyage of conquest. It was an excellent 
joke ; and there were two strong colleagues to prevent him from 
crippling the great plan. 

When all three men were formally voted into their commands, 
the President of the Assembly said : ‘ I declare this meeting 

adjourned. It is the duty of the elected generals to confer together 
with a view to making all necessary preparation for the task laid 
upon them by the people.* This remark was, perhaps, not the least 
amusing contribution to a highly unusual occasion. 


It was Alcibiades who, the same evening, invited his two colleagues 
to his house for an unofficial conference, as if in mocking obedience 
to the President’s words, Lamachus arrived first, alone ; and for 
a moment Alcibiades wondered whether Nicias would refuse to 
come. But his lateness was, in any case, all to the good. To deal 
with Lamachus was an easy business. Forgetting his politics for 
the time being. Alcibiades at once told the old soldier quite bluntly 
that the real purpose of the expedition was the capture of the entire 
island ; and thereupon launched into a technical discussion of 
strategy and tactics. He flattered his guest’s superior military 
knowledge, gave an impressive display of his own grasp of the 
situation, and dispensed wine with a ready hand. When Nicias 
was announced, he found the two of them with their heads close 
together over a plan of Syracuse harbour, talking animatedly, and 
obviously the best of friends. It was hardly a promising start to the 
evening. Nicias did not improve matters by greeting Lamachus 
with official dignity, barely nodding at Alcibiades, 

Alcibiades was in an excellent humour. He poured Nicias out 
a large goblet of wine, despite the latter’s protests. ^ 

‘ I’m sorry to hear of your ill-health,’ he said, shaking his head. 
‘ I hope your physicians are giving you good advicu. You are far 
too valuable to us for any indisposition you may have to be neg- 
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Iccted.* The double edge to his words eluded Laxnachus, who 
smiled and blinked, wrinkling up his gnarled old face in agreement. 
This merely served to annoy Nicias still further. ‘ You really have 
my most profound sympathy/ Alcibiades went on. ‘ A disease of 
the kidneys can be most painful, I’m told. Perhaps you would 
care for a cushion for your back . . . ? ’ He produced a gaudily* 
striped one from a couch and offered it to Nicias, who brushed it 
angrily aside. Alcibiades looked hurt, and Lamachus clucked in 
disapproval. ‘ At any rate, I strongly recommend the wine. Too 
much piety thins the blood. Look at Lamachus : he appreciates it.’ 
And indeed Lamachus was very clearly two parts drunk. 

‘ Well, well/ sighed Alcibiades, ‘ I can’t force you to be sociable, 
1 suppose. Though I do believe in being on friendly terms with 
my colleagues . . .’ 

‘ I find myself in that position under the strongest protest,* said 
Nicias in his thinnest, most disagreeable voice. His yellow eyes 
blinked venomously ; he did, indeed, look remarkably ill. ‘I must 
ask you to be as brief as possible over this business. I am here 
only because 1 conceive it my duty. It is an exceedingly unpleasant 
necessity for me, and I wish to conclude it as quickly as 
possible.’ 

‘ Very well,’ said ^Alcibiades, completely unruffled. ‘I’ll be 
brief My plan is to capture Syracuse and subdue the whole of 
Sicily. I’ve just been discussing it with Lamachus. He thinks it 
an excellent idea.’ 

‘ Are you out of your mind ? ’ 

‘ Not at all, I find it hard to credit that you didn’t realise the 
purpose of the expeditio.. in the first place. I gather it perturbs 
you.’ 

‘ I wnll not permit it.’ 

‘ Aren’t you being a little hasty ? You’re disappointing 
Lamachus. He has a most ingenious scheme for capturing the 
harbour ’ 

‘ I’m not interested,’ 

‘ How very uncooperative. Might I ask what you propose to 
do about it ? You’ve been voted into a command. You*were at 
the Assembly this morning. You what sort of mood the people 
were in. ^ Do you really imagine they’ll revoke their decree ? ’ 

Nicias blinked and said : ‘ I have my own methods. I shall 
call another meeting of the Assembly. This time, young man, I 
fancy you’ll find you’ve overreached yourself.’ 
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Alcibiades shrugged. * By all means call^anothcr meeting if it’ll 
give you ^y satisfaction.’ He appeared completely unmoved. 

Nicias rose. * I don’t think there is any more to be said/ he 
remarked. ‘ Lamachus ! ’ 

^ Eh ? What ? ’ His face fuddled with wine, the old general 
struggled to his feet. 

* Are you coming with me ? ’ There was a note of command in 
Nicias’ voice. Lamachus glanced wistfully at the wine-bowl. 

‘ Yes . , . yes. Of course,* he muttered. ‘ Good-night to you, 
young Alcibiades. My thanks for a most pleasant evening.’ 

" I have been honoured by your company. Good-night, sir. 
Good-night, Nicias.’ 

But Nicias was already gone. 


Four days later, in obedience to Nicias’ summons, the men of 
Athens gathered once more in the sunlight on the Assembly Hill. 
Most of them w^re irritated at what appeared to be merely another 
example of Nicias’ finicking procrastination : but others, sensing 
more in this unexpected call on their time than appeared from the 
facts, went willingly and even eagerly. Clearly the quarrel between 
the two first men of the City would now coipe to a head : and it 
would be a rare spectacle if nothing else. And indeed, when Nicias 
mounted the rostrum, his thin angular body in its plain white robe 
silhouetted uncompromisingly against the blue of the spring sky, it 
was apparent to the least intelligent of his listeners that he was 
using every weapon he possessed. 

‘ I am aware,’ he began, ‘ that this Assembly was ostensibly 
convened to consider the preparations for the expedition to Sicily. 
I stand here to ask whether it were still not better, even now, not 
to send our ships on this venture at all.’ At this there was con- 
siderable commotion : a voice could be heard shouting : ‘ The 
vote’s been taken ! ’ Nicias stood unmoved, grim and ugly, till 
silence was restored. Then he w^ent on as if nothing had happened. 

^ I would remind you,’ he said — and this time no one interrupted 
him — ‘•that we are only now beginning to enjoy the profits of peace, 
the respite we have gained from war and pestilence. Only you 
can know how great that profit is. Are you willing to spend your 
hard-won gains, not on yourselves, but on a pack of foreigners ? 
Consider : all they have done is to lie as plausibly as they can. 
They do nothing but talk : they leave the danger to you. If you 
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succeed on their behalf, you will get scant gratitude from thenu 
If you fail, they will drag you down in their own d^eat/ He 
paused, and looked straight at Alcibiades. ‘ There may be those 
present here/ he said—and never had his voice sounded harsher — 

‘ who have good reasons of their own for persuading you to make 
this expedition and entrust it to their command. Let us imagine 
there to be such a man — too young, perhaps, for such a responsible 
command — who courts admiration for his extravagant and irre- 
sponsible way of life.’ 

Several heads turned in Alcibiades* direction ; but he appeared 
to be enjoying the speech considerably. At points during it he 
»vould whisper to Adeimantus, and the two of them would indulge 
in barely-repressed laughter. The ponderous attack went on. 

" Perhaps,’ said Nicias, ‘ this man keeps a fine stable of horses.’ 
A laugh rippled through the crowd. This was the kind of thing 
they loved. ‘ He can win great popularity, not undeserved per- 
haps, for a public victory^ with them. But a stable costs money. 
A great deal of money. It is not enough to bulK’^other countries 
into financing your efforts, and borrowing public plate to celebrate 
your triumph. Somewhere more money must be found. And 
where better than on such a campaign ? You must guard your- 
selves, gentlemen, against entrusting public authority to any 
irresponsible young fellow merely so that he can line his purse.* 

There was a mixed outcry at this, partly indignant, partly sympa- 
thetic. I’hc crowd was in a holiday mood ; whatever speaker 
came before them, however unwelcome, would at least be assured 
ol‘ a hearing. 

But Nicias appeared to oe made somewhat nervous by the effect 
he was creating. He turned to the President and said, in a voice 
that trembled with earnestness ; If you believe it your duty to 
care for the State -if you wish U show yourself a good citizen, I 
beg you to put the question of this expedition to tlic vote again.’ 
He said more ; Init his voice was completely drowned in a howl of 
execration from the entire Assembly. It seemed that the more 
objections to the scheme that were put before them, the more 
determined they became to go through with it. The Presidfent was 
a prudent man, if not a patriotic .v\ie : he refused to budge. 

Once ^^ain Alcibiades found himself on the platform. If the 
Assembly had been expecting a vitriolic attack on Nicias they were 
disappointed. “ 

‘ Have no fear for mv youth,’ he said, in a curiously gentle voice. 



* I am in my prime, and Nicias is wise. Use us both while you 
have the chance.’ He looked round and went on : ‘ We have an 
empire of which we are justly proud. But can any one of you 
point to the exact limit which shall be set on its boundaries ? If 
we cease to rule others, we are in danger of being ruled ourselves. 
This is no idle fancy of my own. Cleon saw it long ago ; he told 
you the same thing in the same words, standing where I do now.’ 
There was a stir at the mention of the demagogue’s name. ‘ In 
any case, we have no excuse not t(i‘ honour our obligations ; and 
on this occasion we may well do so to our own profit.’ 

Against this there could be no argument. The Assembly cheered 
Alcibiades vigorously ; as much for the restraint he had displayed 
in the face of extreme provocation as for the policy he had inci- 
dentally put forward. It was now that Nicias in desperation made 
his last attempt, exactly as Alcibiades had foreseen he would. His 
voice heavy with foreboding, he began to make as much as he could 
of the difficulties and dangers of the expedition. Finally he said 
flatly that the forces they were proposing were absurdly inadequate 
. and that if they persisted in their wrongheadedness, they should 
at least send out an army large enough to have a chance of 
success. 

If he thought that this would discourage them, he was very much 
mistaken. For a while complete disorder reigned while everybody 
argued with his neighbour. The President was on his feet, waving 
his hands and trying to control the tumult ; but he went unheeded. 
Only Alcibiades and his friends sat quietly, undisturbed by anything 
that was going on. 

‘ I congratulate you,’ said Demostratus. He had to shout against 
the uproar. ‘ How could you foresee it all ? ’ 

‘ I know Nicias,’ said Alcibiades, He tilted back his head and 
shot a long jet of wine into the back of his throat from a goatskin 
bag. ‘ He’s done my work for me. Look at them.’ He jerked his 
thumb at the crowd. ‘ Here’s the most cowardly general in Athens 
asking for more troops. If anything can convince them this expedi- 
tion is a certainty, that will. If I’d had to get up and do the same 
thing, it’d have been a very different matter. Now we have them 
all — old and young alike. The old men’ll think it’s safe, and the 
young ones’ll see an unequalled chance of adventure and money.’ 
The shouting rose louder than ever. ‘ And if anyone doesn’t think 
with them,’ said Alcibiades, ‘ I very much doulDt’ whether they’ll 
get up and say so now . . . Hullo ! Something’s happening.’ 
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The shoutiiig gradually died away. In the middle of the crowd 
a huge biill-necked fellof^ was on his feet, shouting in a voice which 
sounded as if it had been trained on the quartei-^eck of a 
galley. 

* To hell with your shufflings and excuses, General,’ he roared, 

‘ Here’s the Assembly ready to vote you anything you want. Will 
you tell us straight what’s needed ? Men, ships, anything. We’ve 
had enough talking. Let’s get down to facts.’ Loud cheers greeted 
his words, and they were taken up and repeated from several 
different quarters. 

Nicias stood alone, his face quivering, twisting his hands together. 
Several times he tried to speak without success. Then the man 
who had addressed him roared out in the same great voice : ‘ Fair’s 
fair. Let the General answer.’ 

Nicias said, apparently with extreme reluctance : ‘ I — I’m not 
sure. If you would give me time to consult with my colleagues 
I could give you an answer in due course ’ 

The man bellowed with laughter. ‘ Here’s a fine politician for 
you,’ he yelled. ‘ He’s not sure. He wants to consult with his 
colleagues. Do you call yourself a general ? Is our time to be 
wasted while you learn your business ? Before the Gods, man, 
give us a straight answ^er, here and now.’ 

Nicias said desperately, pitching every figure as high as he could. 

‘ As far as I can see at the moment ’ — renewed laughter greeted 
these words — ‘ we shall need at the very least a hundred war- 
galleys, quite apart from transports. As for the transports them- 
selves, you will have to assess how many Athens can provide and 
how many must he leviea from the allies. Of heavy infantry we 
shall need five thousand — more if possible. And at least a thousand 
archers, from here and from Gret *. As for equipment ’ 

‘ That’s enough. Arc we to be }*eld up by such trifles ? It’s an 
insult to our commanders to dock their authority in this way. We 
can’t hold an Assembly every time they want a few more men. I 
propose that they be given full and absolute powers to levy whatever 
troops they decide are necessary, to make all the decisions relating 
to this expedition that they think fit without consulting the Assembly 
at all ’ 

The Pr^ident did not even demand the speaker’s name. It was 
clear that the situation had passed beyond his control. ‘ Th,ose 

in favour of tha motion ’ he began ; but the forest of raised 

arms in tront of him told him all he needed to know. ‘ The motion 
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h carried,* he declared ; but no one heard him. ; With laughter 
and chee^, Athens once again prepared to go to war. 


Laughter, indeed, was the keynote of affairs in the City for the 
next week or so. The discomfiture of Nicias had tickled the public 
imagination. 

In this carefree atmosphere oC amused expectation Alcibiades set 
to work with Lamachus* assistance, fourteen hours a day, on the 
crowding problems of preparation and administration demanded 
by the dispatch of this vast convoy. There were estimates to be 
drawn up, quota-lists sent off to the allies, galleys and transports 
to be refitted, arms and stores and equipment to be checked. 
The War Department office where they set up their headquarters 
was crowded all day with visitors, each with their own special 
difficulties : junior commanders, harbour masters, dockyard 
workers, contractors, and every' kind of hanger-on. The one person 
who never appeared was Nicias. He was reported to be closeted in 
his house ; and Alcibiades, scenting mischief, detailed an agent to 
keep a watch outside, and bring regular reports of who visited him. 
Three days later the agent announced, in a voice both puzzled and 
amused, that Nicias had been receiving no one except a succession 
of priests. 

‘ I think,* said Alcibiades, when he had digested this information, 
* I think we had better resign ourselves to being officially cursed.’ 

His guess was not far out. The next day began what the delighted 
populace christened the War of the Oracles. Nicias, in charac- 
teristic fashion, had shifted his line of defence from the political 
to the religious. A regular crop of soothsayers sprang up in every 
quarter loudly prophesying disaster for the ill-omened expedition, 
and incidentally doing an excellent trade in protective amulets to 
mothers, wives and sweethearts. Alcibiades, nothing daunted, laid 
out his gold to good effect on a rival band of prophets. This caused 
some confusion to the superstitious, and a good many broken noses 
amongnthe soothsayers themselves. 

Other signs were reported which could hardly have been con- 
trived. A stranger in Athens— some said a mad Phrygian — jumped 
on to the altar of the Twelve Gods in broad daylight, sat astride it, 
and in full view of hundreds of bystanders proccw^ded to castrate 
himself. Travellers from Delphi announced that ravens had 
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gathered on one of the ^Athenian dedications there and pecked off 
all the gold. The event which had the most disastrouft effect on 
public opinion came about by pure chance. It happdhed that the 
Assembly met to decide the date of the expedition’s departure at 
the time of the Festival of Adonis. From where they sat they could 
hear, from the house-tops, the wailings of thousands of women ?is 
they beat their breasts, mourning for the death of the young god ; 
the streets too wer^ full of them, carrying little Adonis figurines, 
walking together in ritual funeral procession, chanting dirges and 
burial laments. Death was everywhere in the air. Not even the 
return of the envoys whom Alcibiades had sent to the oracle of 
Ammon in the Libyan Desert, bearing the god’s word that the 
Athenians should capture the full talh' of the Syracusans, entirely 
dispelled the gloom caused by this accident. And it was rumoured 
besides that the env' >ys had heard other and l^ss favourable tidings, 
which they had been forbidden, under pain of death, to reveal to 
anyone. 


Alcibiades had been attending a celebration of the rites of the 
Thracian Goddess Gotytto in Pulyt ion’s house — a very mixed 
gathering, in which th^re had been as many slaves as freemen — and 
afterwards he and his uncle and Pulytion himself had spent several 
hours drinking together. They had all been overworking during 
the past weeks ; relaxation was now doubly pleasant. About 
midnight, flushed with wine but still comparatively sober, the three 
of them set out through tb'* de<?erted streets to see Alcibiades home. 
It was a dark night, with no moon, and they picked their way with 
difficulty by the fitful glare of torches. 

They walked in silence, their > otsteps echoing on the empty 
road. Suddenly Alcibiades said . ‘ Wait.’ His voice was soft, 
but so urgent that both Pulytion and Axiochus halted without 
questioning him. He stood peering back in the darkness along the 
way they had come, 

‘ What is it ? ’ 

‘ I’m sure we’re being followed * 

‘ Followed ? By whom ? ’ 

‘ I donk know. It’s simply instinct. I’ve felt we were l^eing 
watched. Even in the house itself . . But the only sound was 
the gentle nighf-breeze. The blackness was impenetrable. 

Axiochus laughed, a little uncertainly. ‘ Imagination,’ he said. 
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‘ You’ve been working too hard. You’re^ over-tired. What you 
ncecJ. is a dgood night’s sleep.’ 

‘ Y<3?u’re jfirobably right. But . . .’ He shook his head. They 
walkeci on. j As he went Alcibiades took the leather skin from his 
shoulderis apd drank deeply before passing it to his companions, 

By the til" " * ’ 

cheerful 

They paused before the door. Beside them, a darker shadow 
against thk blackness of the night, they saw the Guardian Herm, 
which stqpd for protection at every street corner and in front of 
nearly c^ery house in the City. Alcibiades stared at the tall, 
rough-caJrved pillar, with the head of Hermes surmounting it and the 
great pjallus of fertility projecting below. ‘ Crafty Hermes,’ he 
said, ii>r a thick, half-drunken voice, ‘ give me good fortune. You 
are/^ thievish god, and one after my own heart. Accept my offering 
2^d look kindly on me.’ He tilted the wine-skin. They all heard 
^he jet of wine hiss against the stone. Then he took off the wreath 
he wore, and with tipsy solemnity hung it on the phallus. He 
stepped back and swept the pillar a low bow. 

‘ Now nothing can harm us,’ he said. 



CHAPTER 26 


H e was on the speaker’s platform, but no words would come 
from his mouth. All about him, as far as the eye could see, 
the Assembly stretched away, heaving and murmuring like 
a sea of corn. As he stammered impotently, they began to laugh. 
The laughter rose to a huge crescendo ; and as it swelled, the 
figure of Nicias towered up from among them, taller and taller, 
till it seemed as if it would blot out the entire sky. From the livid 
yellow face, far above him, he heard a hollow voice booming : 

‘ I am the General now ! ’ And tne whole crowd took up the. 
chorus : ‘ I am the General now . . . the General now . . . the 
General now ! * Then, swimming upwards, struggling out of his 
nightmare sleep, he became aware of his uncle bending over him. 
Sweating and shaking, he sat up in bed. He hzfd slept late ; the 
sun was streaming in through chinks in the shutters, and from 
outside came the sound of hurrying footsteps, and the drays rumbling 
past towards the port. 

One glance at Axiochus’ face was enough to tell him that some- 
thing was seriously wrong. He was still half-asleep ; it was as if 
he had stepped out of one nightmare into another. 

‘ Get dressed and come outside,’ said Axiochus grimly. 

‘ What is it ? ’ 

' You’ll see.” 

The sunlight struck him in the face with a wave of heat and 
dust, momentarily blinding him. 

‘ Well ? ’ 

Axiochus pointed. The face v>f the Guardian Herm had been 
defaced, smashed until it was unrecognisable. The phallus had 
been broken off, and lay in two pieces at the foot of the pillar. 
Alcibiades’ wreath, dry and withered by the sun, half-hidden in 
dust, was just visible beside it. 

Despite himself, Alcibiades was shocked. The Herms %vcre an 
integral part of Athenian life : symbols of fertility and prosperity 
for indi\jdual and community alike, deeply rooted in the past, 
worshipped by the country-folk, and at least respected by even the 
most sophisticated town-dweller. 

Alcibiades said doubtfully : ‘ A practical joke ? Some drunken 
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reveller, perhaps • . . ? ’ But even as he spoke he knew this was 
not the answer. * 

‘ If this wire the only one, yes,’ said his uncle. ‘ But it’s not* 
Every single Hcrin in the City has been treated in the same way — 
except one.’ 

‘ Which is that ? * 

‘ The one outside Andocides’ house.’ 

‘ Why Andocides, I wonder ? He’s never been mixed up much 
in politics.’ 

Uncle and nephew looked at each other. Alcibiades had, in- 
stinctively and without thinking, uttered the thought that was in 
both their minds. 

‘ You’re right, of course,’ said Axiochus. ‘ It must be political. 
In any case it was incredibly well planned. A dark night. No 
moon. And every single one of them defaced before morning. 
But who — and why^ in the name of the Gods ? ’ 

‘ There’s not much doubt about why. A piece of sacrilege on 
this scale could easily be an excuse for the fleet not to sail.’ 

‘ It might be a personal attack on you as well,’ said his uncle 
thoughtfully. 

Alcibiades was silent for a moment. He remembered, with pain- 
ful clarity, the words of Pulytion. Now wherever he looked he 
could see potential enemies. 

* You were up early,’ he .said at length. ‘ Have you heard any 
rumours ? ’ 

‘ Only too many,’ said Axiochus. ‘ The whole City’s talking 
about nothing else. So many, in fact, tliat I’m pretty sure no one 
except the perpetrators knows a thing about it. Some people think 
it was just a drunken frolic — your first reaction. We can rule that 
out right away. Others are certain it was done by Corinthian 
agents acting on behalf of Syracuse. That’s not impossible, but 
I’m inclined to doubt it. Then there are the political theories. 
Only two, when you boil it down. Most of the common folk seem 
to think it’s an oligarchic plot designed to overthrow either the 
democracy or you. The first I don’t believe for a moment, but 
the last might just be true. And the oligarchs I talked to ’ — here 
for the first time he grinned broadly — ‘ seem to think it’s a popular 
democratic plot — also to get rid of you. If everything I’ve heard 
were true, you’d appear to be a fairly unpopular person.’ 

Alcibiades said, disregarding the last remark : ‘ And what do 
you think ? ’ 
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* Frankly/ said Axitjphus, * I don^t know if it*s purely pbliticd 
in a party sense. Tm not sure if it’s aimed at the expedition or you, ' 
though I’m pretty certain it’s one or the other. TRe trouble % / 
there are far too many people who’ve got good reasons for wanting , 
to do either.’ 

‘ Such as Nicias,’ said Alcibiades suddenly, his dream still vivid , 
in his mind. 

‘ That I find hard to believe. Nicias has got good enough cause 
to try to harm you, and we all know he’s fought against this 
expedition from the beginning ; but of all the things he might do, 
committing sacrilege is about the most unlikely. His piety’s almost 
the only genuine thing about him.’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Alcibiades slo^ ly. ‘ He w^ouldn’t do it him- 
self — there I agree with you — but he might compound with his 
conscience enough to let someone else. Aftef all, from his point of 
view it’s a situation requiring desperate measures. And everything 
else has failed.’ A thought suddenly struck ^him. ‘ Wait a 
moment,’ he said. He ran back into the house, and came out 
again with some sheets of paper in his hand. 

‘ My faithful agent,’ he explained. ' I’d forgotten all about 
him.’ 

Axiochus looked pqzzled, and Alcibiades went on : ‘I set him . 
to take a note of everyone who visited Nicias. I haven’t looked at 
his reports for the last few days. This may prove invaluable.* 

Together they rapidly went down the list. ‘ Nothing very inter- 
esting here,’ said Alcibiades, then paused. ‘ Hullo ! ’ he muttered ; 

‘ the Corinthian consul Tliat seems to bear out the Syracusan 
theory . . .’ He rapidly scanned the remaining names. Right at 
the bottom of the last page he found something else. 

‘ Euphiletus and*-Andocidcs,’ iie read out. He bit his lip in 
vexation. ‘ That leat es us in just as much uncertainty as we were 
before. What are wc to do now ? ’ 

‘ Wait,’ said his uncle decisively. ‘ Whoever’s behind this will 
have to show himself eventually, whatever his aim. We can’t fight 
in the dark. We don’t know yet what we have to deal with, let 
alone whom. They can’t just leave it at that : they’ll have to 
follow it up — either with a public accusation or a religious veto. 
When that happens, we’ll know where we stand. For the time 
being we must sitpply go on as if nothing had happened. There’s 
an Assembly eviry day now till the fleet sails. You have to attend 
in any case. If there’s to be an attack, that’s where it’ll come.’ 
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‘ Have the Assembly . . • taken any stpps about this business 
already ? 

‘ There w&s an emergency session called early this morning as 
soon as the news was known. They Ve given the Council full powers 
to deal with the matter. A commission of inquiry’s been set up. 
And they’re offering big rewards to informers. Not only that, but 
they’ve promised immunity to anyone — citizen, foreigner or slave — 
who denounces any kind of act of impiety whatsoever.’ 

* An)^ act of impiety?’ repeated Alcibiades. ‘What do they 
expect ? What does it mean ? ’ 

‘ It may be the next move. I don’t know. But they’re scared, 
Alcibiades. I’ve never seen men so scared. Scared and outraged.’ 
His eye wandered back unwillingly to the mutilated column, 
hideously exposed in the bright morning sunlight. Alcibiades, 
staring at him, his owii mouth dry with an undefined fear, saw the 
bright beads of sweat standing out on his forehead. 


The mutilation of the Herms shocked the volatile Athenians as 
almost nothing else could have done. The War of the Oracles 
was one thing, a recognised political game, which hardly touched 
their religious feelings at all : this was quite ^mother. For the first 
time every man, whether he admitted it or not, felt personal fear : 
till the guilty were punished, the whole City would lie under the 
risk of pollution. It seemed indeed as if the Gods had turned their 
faces against Athens’ ambitions. 

But almost at once this first atavistic reaction gave place to anger 
— anger all the more intense because of the terror that lay behind 
it. The bribes offered by tlie Council brought out the witch- 
hunters : men plotted to betray their personal enemies, and mis- 
trusted even their closest friends. 

Yet for three days nothing happened to relieve the by now almost 
hysterical tension. The commission of inquiry sat hour after hour 
listening to confused and contradictory testimony that amounted 
to nothing ; soothsayers flourished as never before ; and despite 
the uncertainty of the situation, the preparations for the departure 
of the fleet had to go on. 


It was in this atmosphere that the Assembly mfet, for the ninth 
consecutive day, to deal with more of the tiresome administrative 
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business which had to^be straightened out and ratified before the 
expedition could put to sea. For convenience’ sake the meeting 
was held, not on the Assembly Hill, but in the biggeft shipyard of 
the Piraeus, where chandlers or master-carpenters could be sum- 
moned at a moment’s notice to give expert evidence. It was a 
beautiful morning : hot, yet with a light breeze that sent the clouds 
scudding behind the forest of masts in the harbour. The air was 
fresh and clean, full of the multifarious smells of the port : tar and 
fish and bread and freshly sawn wood, and the tang of salt mingling 
with it all. Round them the deputies heard the tramp of feet, the 
sound of men singing at their work ; the clatter of hammers, the 
rumbling of wheels over the cobbles, the slap and pluck of water 
against the quayside. In front of hem, in the inner basin, fifty 
freshly-rigged galleys rode at anchor. At least half were new 
and as yet unhandselled ; on many of the others discoloured 
patches were visible, where the carpenters had skilfully let in 
new wood to replace the rotten. A long line^of bronze beaks, 
flaming in the sun, stretched away to the mole of the outer 
harbour. 

All three of the gcnerals-designate were present in their official 
capacity : but it was Alcibiades who, alert and confident, a sheaf 
of papers in his hand, answered all questions and controlled the 
marshalling of the many technical witnesses. Lamachus, who was 
well content to let this undoubtedly efficient young man take care 
of the politicians — time enough for him to assert himself when it 
came to fighting — sat there admiring his new flagship, quite oblivi- 
ous of what was going on around him. 

Nicias, who for several days had attended in silence, speaking 
only when directly addressed, and then in the briefest of mono- 
syllables, now seemed unaccountably nervous and excited. His 
sallow face was flushed ; and his gaze continually wandered to a 
corner of the yard where a group of men stood somewhat apart 
from the rest, conversing in undertones, Alcibiades, out of the 
corner of his eye, noted this ; and though his voice remained as 
smooth and unhurried as before, his pulse quickened. 

He had just finished dealing with a complicated query related 
to provisioning, when a man rose from the centre of the Assembly 
and requested permission to speak. 

* Your name ? ’ asked the President. 

• Pythonicus.* 

‘Please proceed;* ^ 
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Alcibiades did not recognise the name ; but, staring hard at the 
man, he f|incied he had seen him somewkere before. 

‘ Men of iVthens,’ said Pythonicus, ‘ for weeks now you have 
been putting all your strength into preparing such an expedition 
as Greece has never known since the days of the Trojan War. You 
have heard in this Assembly the numbers of troops that will be 
involved ; you can see * — he waved his arm at the galleys — ‘ some- 
thing of what you are making yourselves responsible for.’ He 
turned and faced the three generals. ‘ The Gods alone can tell 
into what dangers you will be sending these men. In this great 
venture one thing is more vital than any other — that the men you 
choose as leaders should be not only the best soldiers that Athens 
can provide but also men of blameless and upright lives : men of 
honour and probity. If the Gods turn against us, none of our 
force can prevail.’ 

There was a loud buzz of approval at the speaker’s words ; the 
thunder before the gathering storm. Alcibiades sat quite still, 
waiting for the accusation. But when it came it was not what he 
had expected. 

Pythonicus addressed the President. ‘ It is true, is it not,* he 
said, ‘ that any man, even a slave, who can lay information as to 
any act of sacrilege shall be granted immipiity ? * 

The President nodded. * It has been so deciecd by the Council,* 
he said, with judicial impassivity. 

* Thank you. I propose to bring before you all a slave-boy — 
who is not himself an initiate — to give evidence that a week ago he 
was present in the house of a Syrian alien, one Pulytion * — Alci- 
biades started — ‘ where the General you have elected, Alcibiades, 
in the company of many others, blasphemously parodied the 
Mysteries of Eleusis.’ 

His words were the one thing needed to release emotions already 
stretched nearly to breaking-point. Some shouted curses at Alci- 
biades, as if the matter were already proved ; others demanded the 
immediate production of the witness. The whole gathering was 
a sea of w'aving arms and furious, hysterical faces. 

The ^President rose to his feet. ‘ Bring in your slave,’ he said. 
‘ He shall have the full protection you ask for him.* 

From outside two men appeared and made their wfiy to the 
front, leading a young boy between them. He could hardly have 
been more than sixteen. On all sides heads craned to look at him. 
JChsaLinust have been waiting with him, thought Alcibiades to him- 
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self. It’s all been arranged . • . The blow was so sudden, so 
completely uncxpecteS, that for the moment his .wits ’ were 
scattered. 

When the boy and his escort stood before the President, the latter 
said : ‘ What is your name ? * 

‘ Andromachus.’ His voice half-choked as he spoke, and he 
blushed and cleared his throat. Alcibiades looked hard at him. 
Had he been at Pulytion’s house on that night ? It was impossible 
to say. There had been so many and everyone had l^een more 
than mildly drunk. But he was scared all right. Hardly sur- 
prising in the circumstances. 

The President smiled at him to put him at his ease. ‘ You need 
have no fear,’ he said. ‘ No harm v 7 11 come to you if you tell the 
truth. I promise you that. Now : whose slave are you ? ’ 

‘ Polcmarchus’.’ 

Another unknown name, Alcibiades noted. Whoever was behind 
this had taken good care to conceal himself. 

‘ Do you swear by the Gods to faithfully relate all you know con- 
cerning this matter ? ’ 

‘ I swear it.’ 

‘ Then speak.’ 

‘ 1 . . . 1 . . . rjicrc’s little I can say, sir. I went to Puly- 
tion’s house ’ 

• ‘ What for ? ’ 

The boy blushed, and a titter ran through the Assembly. Puly- 
tion’s inclinations were well known. 

‘ I see. Were you c^me ? " 

‘ No, sir. I'here was my brother, and Icesius the flute-player, and 
Meletus’ personal slave ’ 

‘ Was Meletus there himself ' 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

The President made a note. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘ Well, sir, there was a crowd of people there — slaves and citizens 
all together without distinction. There was a lot of drinking going 
on. Then — then they dressed up, and performed a ritual.’ 

‘ Be more precise. To begin with, who officiated at this 4b-called 
ritual ? ’ 

‘ Alcibiades was the High Priest ’ 

‘ Do you recognise him here ? ’ asked the President. The boy 
pointed him oftt confidently. The President nodded to him to 
proceed. 
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‘ — Theodorus was the Herald, and Pulytion himself the Torch- 
bearer.’ excited hum of conversation followed his words. 

The President wrote again : then he raised his head and said : 

‘ You arc prepared to swear, then, that this ritual was a parody of 
the Sacred Mysteries of Eleusis ? ’ 

The boy hesitated, swallowed, and then in a strangled voice said : 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

The hubbub became louder than ever. Then Alcibiadcs himself, 
who had sat silent throughout this interrogation, rose to his feet. 
Instantly the voices died away. 

‘ May I be permitted to question this slave ? ’ he asked the Presi- 
dent. He had regained his confidence ; his voice had all its 
familiar silky arrogance. 

The President bowed. Alcibiades looked at Andromachus and 
said : ‘ Pythonicus stated before you came before us that you are 
not yourself an initiate of the Mysteries. Is that correct ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ The word was barely audible. 

‘ Thank you. Then might I inquire how you are entitled to 
swear that what you saw at Pulytion’s house was a parody of those 
same Mysteries — ^which you have never witnessed ? ’ 

For a full minute no one spoke. Then the boy muttered : ‘ I 
told him exactly what Fd seen. He said tl^ere could be no doubt 
that ’ 

Alcibiades interrupted him sharply. ‘Who is “ he ” ? ’ 

‘ P-Pythonicus.’ 

Alcibiades turned to the President in triumph. ‘ You have heard 
what the boy said. I do not blame him. He has merely put for- 
ward what he was told to — what was put into his head by the very 
man who stands here to accuse me, and who, I doubt not, has his 
own good reasons for wishing to do so.’ 

The President stroked his beard. ‘ Very well, Alcibiades,’ he 
observed reasonably : ‘ if what Andromachus saw at Pulytion’s 
house was not a parody of the Mysteries, what was it ? ’ 

Alcibiades turned cold. To admit to being a follower of Cotytto 
was little better than the crime he actually stood accused of. While 
he heshated, the President said : 

‘ You do not deny that you were present on the night in 
question ? ’ 

‘ No, I do not deny it.’ 

‘ Or that you took part in some kind of cerenlony ? ’ 

‘No.’ 
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‘ Then I ask you again — what was it ? ’ A roar of approbation 
followed his words. * 

Alcibiades thought quickly. It was impossible to teil^ow much 
was known, and to what lengths his unknown adversaries were pre- 
pared to go. Clearly the truth could do him little good, and might 
implicate many of his friends who as yet were not under accusation. 
And if they had taken the trouble to teach this slave-boy his pat t, 
they clearly would not scruple to perjure themselves as far as it 
suited them. Better to be cautious : anything might happen in 
the next day or so. 

^ I am not prepared to say,’ he declared firmly. ' But I am will- 
ing to swear before you all that it had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the Mysteries.’ 

This was a shrewd move. There were many members of the 
Assembly who had themselves participated in the rites of the 
Thracian Goddess ; and Alcibiades’ words were a plain enough 
hint to them of what had really occurred. In the animated and 
ill-controlled outburst which greeted his words hc“'saw at once that 
some at least of those present were wavering. 

The same thought, clearly, had struck home elsewhere. From 
the detached group a man strode quickly forward to face the 
crowd : a small, swarthy, dapper man, with quick movements and 
nervous, restless haneJs. 

‘ Androcles ! ’ said Alcibiades, half aloud. His time-saving 
manoeuvre had had a more drastic effect than he had hoped. His 
enemy had been forced to show himself. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ said the Popular leader, in a scathing voice, ‘ I think 
we have wasted quite enough time with these idle protestations. 
An innocent man does not need to conceal the trutli. Alcibiades 
has admitted his guilt. And e\ra if he had not, who could have 
doubted that this w^as the man responsible for such an indecent 
outrage ? ’ Androcles’ voice rose on the high note of the mob 
orator. ‘ You know his history. From his earliest years he has 
set himself up against everything that we in this City hold most 
sacred. Will you take the word of a drunkard and a spendthrift, 
a general whose favourite haunt is the vilest brothel he cait find, a 
man who has deceived his friends, his wife, and anyone with whom 
he has ev^r had dealings ? Is such a one likely to respect the Gods 
any more than he does his fellow-men ? 

‘ Look at hiAi, men of Athens ! Is this a time for laughter ? 
Can you not see that here is a man who is utterly shameless in his 
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iniquity ? * llicn he addressed himself to Alcibiades. ‘ You have 
little reasqn for confidence, my friend/ he said. ‘ Deny if you can 
that you airer the leader of a secret political club whose purpose is to 
overthrow the democracy. It is true, gentlemen. My agents have 
done their work well. I can name every one of his associates.’ 

At this supreme revelation the Assembly remained in a stunned 
silence. Alcibiades had gone white. Here was more than he had 
bargained for. Androcles watched him narroAvly. 

‘ Do I touch you more nearly n6w ? ’ he asked. ‘ Let me tell 
you something of this club, gentlemen. Their own leader did not 
trust them. He had to bind them to him by complicity in his own 
guilt : and so he produced a dead man whom he claimed to have 
murdered — whether his claim be true or not I leave to your decision 
and his conscience — and made his associates swear, not only to 
assist him in his treacherous plans, but to conceal the fact of this 
capital crime he alleged he had committed. Here was a true 
criminal conspiracy.’ 

Stung out of silence, Alcibiades leapt to lus feet. ‘ That is a 
lie,’ he cried. 

‘ Ah ? And the rest, 1 assume, you admit to be true ? But I 
have this statement on excellent authority, gentlemen. None other 
than that of Alcibiades’ own brother-in-law— who went in fear of 
his life from this monster till he willed his fortune lo the Athenian 
people. Gan you deny, Alcibiades, that it was your threats whicli 
drove Callias to protect himself by taking the steps he did ? Can 
you deny that you were desperately in debt, and that this seemed 
the only way of gaining the money you needed to continue in your 
dissolute way of life ? ’ 

Alcibiades made no reply. Every thoughtless action, every uncal- 
culated idiocy he had ever been responsible for seemed to be arrayed 
against him. But the perjury of Callias — worthless, drunken, 
cowardly Callias — struck deeper than anything else. 

‘ Your silence speaks for itself,’ said Androcles. He turned back 
to the intent gathering. ‘ You have heard the story of this shameful 
secret oath. Does it not suggest to you a yet more shameful possi- 
bility In a week Athens has been the victim, not of one instance 
of religious sacrilege, but two. Not only have the sacred Mysteries 
been vilely outraged by this blasphemous loose-liver ; another and 
equally shocking crime of the same sort has been perpetrated, though 
till this moment the guilty have escaped the pun!ishment they so 
richly deserved. You have set up a commission to discover who 
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it was that dared to mutilate your guardian deities. Need you look 
further ? There stand# the man. I denounce Alcibiades as an 
impious traitor, and demand that he pay the fullest penulfy that the 
law can exact ’ 

Now that the blow had fallen, Alcibiades was conscious of some- 
thing approaching relief At least he now knew what he had to 
expect But these proceedings, instead of fully revealing the 
motives behind the events of the past ten days, had only complicated 
them further. It was clear that the accusation relating to the 
Mysteries was cither a genuine misunderstanding, or a trumped-up 
charge brought b> Andiocles to lob him of his command Yet it 
was impossible that Androcles should also have been responsible for 
the defacing of the Herms AVhoever had done that clearly wanted 
to prevent the expedition sailing at all costs , and the popular 
leader was the last person to destroy the venture on which his own 
hopes, and that of his pai ty, rested Therefore he must have merely 
used It as a golden opportunity to strengthen the charge against 
Alcibiades, and simultaneously, by the i e\ elation*bf the supposed 
culpiit to remove some of the stigma which might have prejudiced 
the departure of the fleet But if he and his supporters weie not 
lesponsiblc, who was * Iht whole problem seemed insoluble. 
Through the angr> hum of the crowd he once again heard the 
President’s voice 

‘ In vuw of the gravity of these charges,’ he pronounced, * it 
appears to be m) duty to declare that those who stand impeached 
of such weightv crimes sh nild be biouglit to immediate trial. 
Before we proceed further, I will ask the witness who has already 
given evidence to furnish the Assembly with a full list of those who 
participated in the parody of the Mysteries ’ 

Alcibiades heard Andromachu voice reciting a list of names. 
Some were known to him , others unfamiliar ‘ Alcibiades, Puly- 
tion, Iheodorus, Niciades, Meletus, Panaetius, Archebiades, 
Archippus, Diogenes ’ His mind was working furiously 
The one clear fact was that both the charges were false, and that 
neither in fac t seemed to have any connection with the other The 
events were recent, and might well be disproved in the harsh light 
of a trial. Bv no means all the population were hostile to him. 
The troojjp who were about to sail for Sicily knew that their own 
hopes of glory rested with him , he alone was the author of the 
project. Lama(4ius was nothing but a professional soldier, and 
Nicids had been opposed to the whole scheme from the beginning, 
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Better still, the allies from Argos and Mantinea had publicly stated 
that their allegiance was to Alcibiades, and that they would refuse 
to serve ur.der any other leader. It occurred to him that an 
immediate trial was the best thing, in the circumstances, that could 
possibly happen. He realised that the President was addressing 
him. 

‘ Alcibiades : you have heard the charges which have been 
brought against you and your associates. Have you anything to 
say? ’ 

He rose calmly to his feet. ‘ To protest my innocence,’ he said, 
* in the face of such perjured and lying accusations, would clearly 
be waste of breath ; nor would it free me of the stigma which such 
slanders, however ill-deserved, will undoubtedly bring upon me. 
My only desire is to see that justice is done. This is a simple matter, 
and you ’ — he looked straight at the President — ‘ have pointed the 
way to its accomplishment. I am willing to stand immediate trial. 
More than that : I demand it. I hold a high position of authority 
among you. You have entrusted to me and my associates the 
command of an expedition which is the greatest ever to sail forth 
from Athens. With such unsubstantiated charges hanging over my 
head my position is intolera])le. Bring your charges to court. If 
I am found guilty, I am willing to accept whatever punishment the 
Athenian people see fit to impose on me. If I am acquitted, I 
demand my immediate confirmation as general, and a guarantee 
of protection against any further malicious charges which my 
enemies may try to bring against me in my absence. From your 
own point of view it would be the height of folly to send me to 
Sicily with so serious a charge still undecided.’ 

‘ That is honestly spoken,’ said the President. ‘ Will any other 
citizen speak before we proceed to a vote on the matter ? ’ 

Alcibiades, watching Androcles closely, saw the anxiety on his 
face. But then another unknown man got up — ^Androcles seemed 
to have provided against every possible contingency — and said : 
‘ I appreciate the offer that Alcibiades has just made. It shows a 
finer spirit than we might have expected from a man in his position. 
But consider the situation in another way, gentlemen. Are we to 
waste precious time now, when surprise is a vital element in our 
calculations ? I hold no brief for delay as regards those^pther men 
whose names have been read out before you. Bring them to trial 
when you like. But I submit that this is a special caise, and demands 
special conditions. Let Alcibiades sail with the fleet. He can 
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make his defence on his return : the laws will be the same then as 
they are now.’ 

It was in vain that argued and protested# me more 

he asserted his rights to immediate justice, the more hostile the 
Assembly grew. The voting, when it came, was a mere formality. 
The conspirators named by Andromachus, all but Alcibiades, were 
to be arrested and brought to trial. Alcibiades himself was to sail 
to Sicily, and to answer before a tribunal on his return. 

He walked down to the quayside and stood staring out into the 
harbour. He was half-dazed, yet at the same time acutely aware 
of a myriad tiny things : the rounded pressure of the cobbles 
through the soles of his sandals, the sun beating down on the back 
of his neck and sparkling on the sp»^ace of the water, the gulls 
screaming and fighting over scraps of offal. I could have defied 
them, he thought. If they hadn’t been scared of the army backing 
me, they’d never have prevented my tiial. I could still do it. 
They think I’m aiming at tyranny. After today I’d be justified 
if I were. The envious devils. The mean-spirited, ungrateful 
lying fools. Between them the\’ll ciipple this expedition more 
clfectively than any Sicilian army could do, with their indecisions 
and vindictiveness, their party squabbles and private feuds. The 
people. The manv-ljeaded, no-brained labble. Sweaty shop- 
keepers, screaming demagogues, tight-pursed landowners ; rash and 
cowardly by turn, squealing and stampeding after any leader like 
a drove of swine. And this i^ the Athens that Pericles strove to 
make supreme ! 

But he knew — though he did not admit it to himself in so many 
words — that he would never turn his hand to open revolution. 
All that Pericles had bequeathed to the City was intangible : an 
idea, a way of life, and above the laws that six generations 
bad hammered out. Vet whichever way he looked, he could see 
nothing but treachery and uncertainty. In ten short days the 
power he had so laboriously built up had been shaken to its very 
foundations. 

Slowly, with head bent in thought, he walked away to find 
Axiochus. Several curious dock* workers paused in their work to 
watch him pass. One of them spat on his hands reflectively and 
then said*to no one in particular : ‘ Look at him. Who’d be a 
general in Athens ? If you win, well and good ; but if you los6 . . 
he dret/ a fingdr across his throat. * I wouldn’t be in command 
of that lot ’ — ^he jerked his head towards the harbour — ‘ if they 



offered me all the money in the Treasury . . / He bent once 
more to jjpek up the heavy coils of tarreef rope in front of him. 


The Assembly had moved fast ; but not fast enough. When, 
early the next morning, they sent out guards to arrest those whom 
they had impeached, they found that all except one of them had 
left Athens. This unfortunate individual was made the summary 
victim of the crowd’s resentment : he was subjected to a hasty 
mockery of a trial and executed the same day. 

But the next development was unexpected. A message reached 
the Council from a certain stone-mason named Teucer, who had 
fled from Athens and was in hiding at Megara. In it he announced 
that he had himself been involved in the supposed profanation of 
the Mysteries ; and that if he were granted immunity, he was pre- 
pared to reveal, not only the names of his accomplices, but also 
further information concerning the mutilation of the Herms. The 
Council readily gave him the immunity he asked for, and sent a 
commission post-haste to Megara, armed with a written guarantee 
to convince him he could return to Athens in safety. 

His deposition caused a mild sensation. On the count of the 
Mysteries, he denounced eleven men, including himself. None of 
these were among those accused by the slave-boy Andromachus ; 
and one of them was Nicias’ own brother, who was actually a 
member of the commission hearing Teucer’s statement. Teucer 
denied having taken part in the mutilations, about which his 
information seemed less certain ; but he furnished the Council with 
eighteen more names of those whom he declared to have been 
involved. Among them were two who had already been denounced 
by Andromachus. Of the rest, those that could make their escape 
did so ; those who could not were rounded up and put to death. 

As soon as he obtained all the details, Alcibiades went straight to 
Axiochus. Together they went over the lists of names. 

‘ I thought I understood intrigue,’ said Axiochus, pushing his 
long bleached locks back from his forehead, ‘ but this ... At any 
rate, there’s one thing. He hasn’t incriminated you. Or any of 
your friends.’ 

‘ That won’t make any difference once I’ve gone. Androcles is 
out for blood. I must say, this business will worry him quite a bit, 
though. He obviously wasn’t expecting any rival informers. I 
wonder if this stone-mason had a grudge against him ? Consider. 
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He admits to having taken part in a parody of the Mysteries- To 
the best of my knowledge, no such thing ever took place. There- 
fore hc*s eithet making a simple mistake — for all I knoav^he might 
have been there and taken the ritual for the Eleusinian one — or else 
he’s establishing his good faith over the one crime in order to be 
able to give genuine information on the other.’ 

‘ That sounds reasonable enough.’ Axiochus ran his finger down 
the list relating to the Herms. ‘ Let’s see who he’s aiming at. 
Euctemon, Glaucippus, Eurymachiis . . . Pherecles, Chaerede- 
mus, Euphilelus ’ 

‘ Euphiletus ? ’ 

‘ Yes. What about him ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you remember ? He was on^ of tlie men who saw Nicias, 
I had him on my list. There was another man with him — 
Andocides ’ 

‘ He’s not here,’ said Axiochus after a moment. ‘ But it certainly 
looks as if this fellow Teucer might be telling the truth - . . In the 
name of the Gods, tlaough, what’s behind it all What’s the sense 
in it ^ It clearly wasn’t ainjed at you, even if Androcles did ’ 

‘ Wait a minute.’ Alcibiades gripped his uncle by the shoulder. 
‘ Let’s suppose that Teucer is right. How he got his information 
is another matter . . . But look at these names again. None of 
them are well known politically What have they all got in 
common ? ’ 

Axiochus ran his eye over the list. But before he could speak 
Alcibiades went on impulsively : ‘ Propeit)’. Land. Every single 
one of them’s a ricli land^ wner, I know Euphiletus by reputation. 
He’s got two town houses and three big estates in the country. 
Pherecles owns hundreds of acres in Acharnae. Doesn’t it make 
sense ? They’ve got nothing agaii st me personally -but they’d do 
anything to stop war breaking ouu again.’ 

‘ 1 believe you’re right,’ said Axiochus. Then a thought struck 
him and he added : ‘ And Euphiletus saw Nicias recently. This 
is the sort of thing Nicias might conceivably have condoned. 
Don’t forget he’s got properly outside the City too. Silver mines. 
Yes, I fancy for once cupidity ha*? defeated piety in our estimable 
General’s mind.’ 

‘ Uncle^ I’m a fool,’ said Alcibiades miserably. ‘ I should have 
seen this coming long ago, but I wouldn’t listen to advice. You 
were only the fifst. Pulytion told me everything — and I still did 
nothing • . 

A.H.A. — X 
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* When did Pulytion talk to you ? ’ asked Axiochus. ^ That night 
when yoij[ told us about Sicily — ^after we hll left ? * 

Alcibiadoj nodded. Then he said : * If I thought I could, I*d 
try to get the trial decision reversed. This evidence is all in my 
favour. But with the Assembly in its present mood, and Androcles 
and Nicias between them ready to block every move I make, it*s 
hopeless. And for all I know this may not be the last denunciation. 
Offering money invites informers. By tomorrow we may be back 
where we were again. No, I j^all have to go. After all * — ^he 
smiled — ‘ it’s what I’ve always wanted, isn’t it ? And if we’re 
successful, things may look very different by the time I come back.^ 
Axiochus said : ‘I’ll keep you posted of events at home. There’s 
one thing we might do before then. It’s a long chance, and it may 
be wrong. But if we could see Euphiletus and get a statement out 
of him, it might make all the difference . . .’ 

Half an hour later they were knocking at the doors of the State 
prison. It was not until the surly gaoler they talked to had pocketed 
a phenomenally large bribe that he told them Euphiletus had been 
executed two hours before. 


There were still two days to go before the fleet sailed. Teucer’s 
denunciation, and the executions which followed it, had done much 
to lighten the somewhat oppressive atmosphere : now that at last 
the long-awaited dream was turning into reality, there was almost 
a holiday feeling in the air, the breathless excitement of immediate 
expectation. Alcibiades could not but be affected by it. Nearly 
all the preliminary work was done, and done well ; and he had been 
almost entirely responsible. The fleet, warships and transports 
alike, was now complete, rigged and ready, stores aboard, only 
waiting the order to slip anchor. The troops and sailors were at 
stand-by. 

He was sitting alone in the littered War Department office, elated 
and depressed at once, when his thoughts were interrupted by a 
knock at the door. Wearily he prepared himself for some last- 
minute hitch, some administrative problem a subordinate was too 
scared to deal with himself. Anything to distract his mind. But 
when his visitor came in, Alcibiades sprang up with shout of 
welcome and flung his arms round him. 

‘ Antiochus ! ’ he exclaimed. ^ Where have you sprung from ? 
By the Gods, it’s good to see a face you know you can trust.’ 
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Antiochus dropped into a chair, stretched out his arms and 
laughed, displaying staAlingly white teeth in his burnt and black* 
cned face. Since their first chance meeting ten yeais t)cffarc the 
two men had kept up an intermittent but warm friendship. Antio- 
chus only came to Athens rarely ; most often he was at sea with the 
merchant ships, running between the harbours of Greece and Asia, 
cheerfully indifferent to the war. But every now and then he would 
turn up at the Piraeus between voyages, his pockets full of gold ; 
and then he would seek out Alcibiades, and the two of them would 
drink and talk into the small hours. 

Alcibiades called out to the guard in the passage to send for wine ; 
and when it was brought he pushed the goblets aside and gave the 
flask to Antiochus, who without a word knocked off the neck and 
took a long pull from it. Then he wiped his hand across his mouth 
and passed the flask across the table. Alcibiades grinned and 
poured out a measure into a cup. 

‘ I hear you’re in some trouble,’ said Antiochus bluntly. 

‘ Who told you ? ’ 

‘ Who told me . . . Don’t be stupid, man. It’s common talk. 
I heard rumours of it eailier. We travellers are always the first 
to get the news, you know. I know this Androcles. He’s a dan- 
gerous man. You’ll be better off in Sicily than Athens at the 
moment.’ 

‘ Possibly. Arid w^hen I get back ? ’ 

‘ Depends what you bring back with you. That’s what I really 
came to see you about.’ 

‘ Oh ? This isn’t a business venture, you know.’ 

‘ Pulytioii seemed to think it was.’ 

‘ Pulytion ? Where did you see him ? Where is he ? ’ 

‘ Easy, now. One thing at a ime. I saw him here three days 
ago. I shipped him over to Eub^'ea by night. Odd how I always 
seem to be getting him out of trouble. You remember the first 
time I met him with you ? Well, I didn’t tell you then, but I’d got 
him out ofSyria when there was a price on his head. Murder . . .’ 

‘ I never knew about that.’ 

‘ No. It’s not what one talks about normally, is it ? At » guess, 
I should say Pulytion is now ou ais way to one of the islands. 
Lesbos or jClhios. He’s very wise, I think. But before he left me 
he told me a good deal about this expedition. It interested me ■ . . . 
Tell me, Alcibiades : do you want a good steersman for your 
flagship ? ’ 
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Alcibiades put down his wine in surprise, ^ I thought you 
weren’t interested in war. I can’t imagihe you serving with the 
fleet’ 

* On this occasion I fancy there might be compensations.’ Antio- 
chus grinned. ‘ And besides,’ he went on more seriously, ‘ if all 
I’ve beard’s true, you’re going to need all the friends you can get 
before you’ve finished. And your own ship’s the best place to 
start.’ 

‘ That’s true enough. I’ve picked the crew myself. And I’ve 
got Adeimantus — ^you remember him? — as my second-in-com- 
mand.’ He looked at Antiochus thoughtfully. ‘ I think there 
might be a vacancy for a steersman,’ he said. He smiled and 
stretched out his hand. Antiochus grasped it as he might have 
grasped the steering-oar of his ship ; his palm was hard and cal- 
loused, and the grip of his fingers made Alcibiades, who was no 
weakling, wince involuntarily. They both burst out laughing. 

Then Antiochus said, after another lengthy pull at the swag- 
bellied flask, " i suppose you know you’re not the only one in 
danger ? I strongly advise you to get everyone connected w'ith 
you out of Athens somehow, even if they’re not coming with you to 
Sicily ’ 

‘ I can’t do that. It’s what Androclcs wants. It’s a confession 
of guilt.’ 

‘ Maybe,’ said Antiochus. ‘ I don’t understand politics. I’m 
only a sailor. But I know this : if your friends don’t get out soon, 
they won’t be alive when you come back. The people here have 
a great talent for changing their minds. Men can come back from 
exile when the time’s ripe. A confession of guilt doesn’t always 
lead to execution of*sentence if you make the right moves. But 
you can’t play with dead men.’ 

‘ In any case,’ said Alcibiades wearily, ‘ I doubt if I shall have 
any control over their actions.’ He was suddenly immensely tired ; 
whether from the wine, or the heat, or Antiochus’ words, or his own 
thoughts he was uncertain. For the first time he realised what a 
risk his uncle would be running in order to keep him in touch with 
events tin the City. He felt ashamed for not having given it a 
thought before. 

‘ And incidentally,’ Antiochus was saying, ‘ what arrangements 
have you made aljout your own property — your house, and slaves, 
and so on ? ’ 

Alcibiades, focusing his eyes with difficulty, his weary brain des- 
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perately struggling to understand, said : ‘ My house . . ? What 

should I do with my house . . . ? ’ 

Antiochus glanced sharply at him. Dead beat. Hegs^d gently : 

‘ It’s no use blinding yourself to unpleasant possibilities. If you 
don’t realise what’s left of your estate before you go, your enemies 
may very well later. Supposing you were declared an enemy of the ' 
State. Your goods would be confiscated. What’s the point of 
throwing money away ? The Gods know you may need it.’ 

Alcibiades pulled himself together. He stood up, and took a turn 
round the room, his hands locked behind his back. Finally he 
said : ‘ But if I sell up what’s left of my property before I go, what 
conclusion do you imagine everyone’ll draw ? ’ 

‘ That you’re going to desert,’ said Antiochus bluntly, in his 
coarse voice. The ugly word left a silence behind it. He went 
on, apparently unaware of having said anything out of the ordinary : 

‘ No one need know. I can act as intermediary. I know pretty 
well what you’re worth at the moment ’ (Pulytion again, thought 
Alcibiades) ‘ and certain friends of mine are willittg to advance you 
two taJents in gold if you will provide them with a written deed of 
sale, to be implemented by an agent of your own choice after your 
departure. The whole thing can be done very discreetly. There 
will be no public removal of goods. You can call it an investment 
on my part, if you lilce. The house and your slaves will be left 
untouched, Th&t reminds me, though. What provision are you 
making for your son ? ’ 

For a long time Alcibiades made no reply : he sat quite still, 
leaning his chin on his liand, staring into space. Hb son . . . He 
saw with horrible clarii/ the swarthy, monstrous-headed creature, 
with its dark eyes that seemed to be filled with hate for everything 
it saw. Silent, brooding, seemi' gly centuries old. It never cried 
nor complained ; yet the nurse" were afraid of it. Afraid of an 
infant hardly a year old. He did not dare to rebuke them for their 
whispered old-wives’ tales about the taint of degeneracy and mad- 
ness that ran in its blood ; he knew his own inbred strain only too 
well. He remembered his brothei, blindly tearing a bird to pieces, 
covered in blood ; and Pericles’ two loutish and half-lick«d sons, 
mercifully dead of the plague. .*'!ie thought he had had after 
Androcle^’ attack on him in the Assembly came back with redoubled 
meaning. This is our last chance, he told himself. Our breeding 
power is finished. Another strain will wrest tne power from us — 
the strain that bred Cleon, Hyperbolus, Androcles ; even this coarse 
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sailor who calls himself my friend. The last gamble against 
circumstances. ^ 

He drew himself up and said to Antiochus, lightly and calmly : 
* I accept your offer. I am deeply grateful to you. As for my 
son — ’ by only the slightest tremor did his voice betray his emo- 
tions — ‘ I shall leave him here, with ample provision for his up- 
bringing. If what you fear should come to pass, he would become 
the charge of the State. Despite your fears, I have no doubt 
that the State will honour its ob%ation. One thing more. I do 
not know, nor do I wish to know, your inner opinion of my motives 
in this expedition. But if you wish to serve with me, there will 
be no more talk of desertion. I could have had the tyranny here 
if I had wished. You, who are so well-informed, should know 
that. Strange as it may seem to you, I respect the laws and 
institutions of my country. More than that, I love her.’ He 
rubbed a hand across his forehead, and gave the ghost of a smile. 
‘ I must apologise,’ he said. ‘ IVe been talking like an orator . . .’ 
,He finished the last of his wine. ‘ Come and see your ship.’ 

The two men went slowly out together, each thinking his own 
thoughts. But neither wished, or even dared, to put them into words. 


The night before the fleet was due to sail a last meeting of the 
Council was held, in secret this time, and the aims and limits of 
the expedition were finally hammered out and agreed upon. 
Nicias fought every point ; but in the end the Council, after four 
hours of wrangling and disagreement, set the official seal of its 
approval on the conquest of Sicily, the enslavement of Syracuse, 
and the imposition of heavy tribute-quotas on the remaining cities 
of the island. Of Alcibiades’ great schemes over and beyond this 
there was no mention. He was grateful enough to have got so 
much. But it was clear now that, whatever happened, Nicias would 
prove as great an enemy as the Sicilians themselves. It was with an 
ironical smile that Alcibiades received the solemn command of 
the Council to prepare his ve.ssel with as much magnificence as he 
could alford in order to set a good example to the rest of the fleet. 


Dawn was breaking when the first contingents began to march 
down to the Piraeus by the Dipylon Gate ; and the tramp of their 
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feet aroused all in the City who were not already up and eager 
to see the assembly and departure of the Great Fleet. By the time- 
it was light almost the whole of the population had flowed down 
to watch, leaving the City deserted and silent. Huge crowds 
swarmed into the narrow streets of the port, thronging the wharves, 
climbing up to roof-tops, filling every available inch of space save 
that held open by the Thracian guards for the passage and ejn- 
barkation of the troops. Many families walked alongside the 
columns, cheering to sons or brothers or husbands. The air was 
full of excited chatter, the ring of nailed boots on the cobbles, the 
quiet weeping of women. 

It seemed as if the procession would be endless. First came the 
archers and targeteers in their leather caps and jerkins, bows and 
quivers over their shoulders, moving with the loose undisciplined 
stride of the mountaineer. Then followed the allied troops : men 
of Argos and Mantinea, the rising sun shining through the haze 
to glint on their polished bronze armour and nodding plumes. 
Last, riding at the head of their heavy-armed -^troops, came the 
three Athenian generals. Nicias, his face yellow and ill, his body 
bent under the weight of his armour, provoked little enthusiasm ; 
there was a ragged cheer for old Lamachus, mingled with some 
good-humoured laughter at his wine-red face and pot-belly. But 
Alcibiades stirred up an ovation that could be heard five miles 
away by the few* women and slaves who still remained in the City. 
In this supreme moment all his previous crimes and stupidities 
were forgotten : the cheering multitudes saw only a handsome and 
brilliant man going out to war. He carried his helmet at his 
saddle-lDow, and his yeiivnv hair gleamed against the scarlet of his 
cloak, the glittering gold with which his armour was richly decor- 
ated. Scarlet, too, were the tr? .apings of the great black stallion 
he rode ; one of those — as many who saw him remembered — 
with which he had driven to unparalleled victory in the Olympic 
Games a year before. Every now and then he turned in the 
saddle to wave : and the cheering and laughter redoubled in 
volume. This was his moment of triumph, these thundering cheers 
the vindication of all he had ever done. Flushed and elajted, he 
rode slowly out to where the se** ^ . Ind blew in his face from the 
bay, and^the fleet lay ready for his coming. 

As if to greet him, the morning mist shredded away, leaving the 
sun shining dowYi from a blue and cloudless sky. Thick over the 
harbour, as far as the eye could reach, the triremes lay at anchor, 
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each with its richly worked pennant fluttering from the bows.. 
Already many of the troops ^Afe^e aboard, arid their armour, catching 
the light,' dazzled the eyes of those who stood watching. All 
round the shore stood priests and private citizens together, with 
gold cups, and silver censers and mixing-bowls, ready to pour 
their libations and offer up their prayers for the success of the 
venture. The breeze blew strong and steady towards the west. 
Gods and men seemed to be waiting together to salute their 
departure. 

His flagship was anchored in the place of honour, at the central 
berth beside the quay in front of him. As he dismounted and 
strode forward, his cloak heavy about his shoulders, his left hand 
grasping the sword-hilt at his side, the crew rose to attention to 
welcome him. He saw Antiochus at his place by the helm, and 
Adeimantus standing alone, high on the quarter-deck, and smiled 
to himself. Then, as he approached the gangway, Axiochus came 
forward out of the crowd and stood beside him. The two men 
looked at one another without speaking. Alcibiades had seen his 
uncle after the final meeting of the Council, and told him of 
Antiochus’ suggestions. They had talked till late into the night ; 
and now there seemed little left to say. 

‘ What I can do, that I promise to do faithfully,’ said Axiochus. 
‘ I shall be your eyes here while you arc gone.’ The two men’s 
eyes met. ‘ Goodbye, Alcibiades. And the Gods go with you.’ 

Alcibiades grasped Axiochus’ hand. Then, quickly, he was 
gone. Axiochus, his heart beating, watched him run up the 
gangplank, and take his place beside Adeimantus. 

When all were aboard, a sudden hush fell on the crowd. Then, 
from somewhere out of sight, the thin clear note of a trumpet 
rang out over the harbour. As it died away, the only sound to 
be heard w^as the lapping of the water against the stones. From 
Nicias’ flagship a herald’s voice followed, calling upon them all, 
troops and spectators alike, to pray for victory and safe return. 
It was as if now% at last, Athens had found the unity she had lacked 
for so long. Here were no individual offerings, ship by ship, no 
.private; prayer for the safety of lover or friend : thousands of voices 
rose together, a great diapason of sound, and all together the wine 
was poured from bowl or chalice, to stain the waters of the harbour 
or trickle away among the stones at the sea’s edge. Soldiers and 
captains, mourning women and proud veteran fathers, ail were 
drawn into a common alliance by one simple act of faith ; and 
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their voices were swelled by many others, aliens arid strangm ai^; 
well, who owed them nothing, and yet were stirred to wish^them 

When the final hymn had been sung, the anchoifstones cami^" 
up dripping, showers of liquid sparks in the sunlight ; and then 
the orders rang out and the white or red sails were hoisted, and with 
slow creaking of sweeps the fleet began to move out of the harbour ^ 
into the bay. Watchers on the heights of Lycabettus and the;, 
cliffs towards Salamis saw them form up in column, slips of cplour . 
on the blue expanse ; and then the sails bellied out, the white 
foani curled away beneath the gilded figure-heads, and they were 
away, their pennants flying, racing to the south, to round the 
treacherous cape of Malea and begin the long voyage up the west 
coast to Corcyra, where the last of the allies would join them. 

When they were out of sight, aipping over the horizon away 
from the sun, the crowds slowly dispersed, saying nothing, returning 
to a depleted city that seemed almost asleep. The arsenals and 
dockyards were empty, the chatter in the taverns was stilled ; all 
the hope of Athens, the pride of her fleet, the finest of her youth, 
were on the seas, sailing away to the greatest venture of her history. 
It seemed to be only a husk of unreality that was left behind. 
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CHAPTER 27 


T he three generals sat, hot and dispirited, in Nicias’ tent 
on the shore before Rhegium in southern Italy. Looking 
out through the open flaps, brailed back to admit what little 
breeze there was, Alcibiades coutd see, fluid and uncertain in the 
shimmering air, the ships drawn up along the shore ; the men siting 
about in their shadow, moving a little from time to time as the 
sun crept round the sky ; the high cliff at the top of which he had 
sat over ten years before. At the foot of this cliff a market had 
been set up by the inhabitants for the Athenian troops ; but the 
doors of the town remained uncompromisingly barred. 

It seemed to him that everything had happened before. He 
could feel himself being dragged unresistingly into a whirlpool of 
indecision, from which there would be no escape. He wiped the 
sweat from his forehead. Nicias and Lamachus were talking in 
low tones. 

Nicias looked iller than ever. The kidney disease to which he 
had been subject at periods for many years was now becoming 
acute. Why can’t he die ? wondered Alcibiades. Then we might 
see some action. He won’t die, though. He’lf live if only to 
spite me. Yet he might as well be dead. 

After the high hopes with which they had set out, their present 
position was almost ludicrous. At Corcyra they had divided the 
fleet into three squadrons, each under its own commander, in 
order to prevent congestion in the harbours they came to, or short- 
age of provisions and water. It had well symbolised, Alcibiades 
thought, the division of opinion existing between the three 
generals. The excuse was valid enough ; but when he thought 
of the thirty vessels of corn which he had provided against such 
an emergency, the carpenters and masons, even the bakers he had 
enrolled to accompany the fleet, he could not but believe the move 
ill-judged. There had been quarrels about that, and many other 
things. It always came back to Nicias. He remembered the old 
man on the outward journey, sitting in the stern of his boat, always 
staring over the wake towards Athens, as if he wished he had never 
left her. 

But worse was to come. When the fleet reached the heel of 
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Italy, instead of welcoming allies they found everywhere barred; 
and hostile fortresses, obstinately neutral, grudging this vast and 
terrible fleet even anchorage or fresh water. From T^ntum to 
Locri it had been the same. At last, weary and frustrated, they 
had reached Rhegium. They had been there now for two weeks ; 
and all they had gained was the chance to stretch their legs, pro- 
visions — outside the walls — at ruinously high prices, and equivocal 
replies from the Rhegian government to their overtures. Deaf to 
the call to join the Athenians in freeing their kinsmen of Leontini, 
the|pLhegian magistrates had prudently but infuriatingly stated 
that they would wait till they saw how the rest of the cities of 
southern Italy acted, and then follow their example. 

After the disappointment and frustration the waiting had been 
worst. Day after day went by ; nothing was achieved, time and 
money were wasted, opportunities were slipping away. Spies from 
Sicily had informed them that till the Athenian fleet actually 
docked at Rhegium the Syracusans had refused to believe they 
were coming ; they brought a tempting report of^untrained troops, 
a neglected fleet, a harbour ready to fall at the first blow. 

Now it seemed as if the initial advantage would be lost. The 
Syracusans began to make frantic preparations against the im- 
pending attack ; and Nicias and his colleagues still sat wrangling 
at Rhegium. And still there was no ship from Athens ; no news 
from Axiochus. ^he fear of the unknown, the underground action 
which might l^e taken against him at home, disturbed Alcibiades 
more deeply even than the deadlock in which the expedition now 
found itself. 

‘ Alcibiades ! ’ It wa.> Nicias’ voice. Alcibiades turned to face 
him. Lamachus, alert now that strategy was in the air, sat on a 
camp-stool between them, his shrewd old eyes darting from one 
to the other. 

Nicias said : ‘ Lamachus and I are, unfortunately, at variance 
as to the best course to be pursued in our present circumstances.’ 
He spoke with difficulty, frequently wiping his lips. But his voice 
was as dry and precise as ever. * It therefore devolves upon me 
to ask you whether you favour either of the two plans w« have 
conceived ; or, failing this, whed.-r you are prepared to suggest 
an alternayve yourself. I much regret the necessity for this course. 
But fortunately I know where my duty lies.’ 

Even six months ago this ponderous and vicious snub would 
have roused Alcibiades to fury. Now he let it pass him by 
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unmoved. There was no reason, no profit in losing one’s temper 
with this man ; the only chance was to C2,lmly press a point, and 
go on pressing it, come what might. If one had to fall from a 
precipice it was better to slip by accident then throw oneself off. 

Nicias was speaking again. ‘ I will give you my own opinions 
first.’ He blinked angrily at Lamachus, who flushed and snorted. 
Good, thought Alcibiades. He’s upset him. With any luck . . . 
He listened carefully. 

‘ The main object of this expedition is to help Segesta. I see no 
point in deviating from it. If the Segesta ns can provide re- 
quisite money, all is well. If not, they can be called upm to 
supply provisions for the sixty ships they promised. When we have 
settled Segesta’s affairs, I advise that the whole fleet cruise round 
the island, displaying Athens’ power and — er — making a clear 
demonstration of our loyalty to our allies. ^Ve should refrain from 
endangering the State by . . . ah, wasting the resources entrusted 
to us. In fact, we should, in my opinion, at once return to Athens 
after fulfilling our obligations.’ He looked round defiantly when 
he had finished. Alcibiades and Lamachus stared at him 
incredulously. 

* Let me remind you,’ said Alcibiades at length, ‘ that we didn’t 
come out here with the largest fleet we ever put to sea to impress 
a dozen Sicilian cities by running away at the first sign of trouble. 
Furthermore, you should know as well as I do that the terms of 
the expedition provided for the reduction of the whole island, 
Syracu.se in particular.’ He was about to say more ; but checked 
himself. 

‘ I anticipated your reactions,’ observed Nicias biliously. * I 
have said what I have said. You had better listen to Lamachus.* 

Alcibiades turned an inquiring eye to the old general, who had 
listened to Nicias’ apologia with disgust written all over his face. 
His expression softened as he addressed Alcibiades. Here was a 
young fellow who would not let him down. Not like this miserable 
old dotard who ought never to have left home . . . He wiped 
an intrusive mosquito from his nose and said : 

‘ There’s no doubt what we .should do. Forget all this political 
nonsense. Our job is to capture this island. Correct? Very 
well. We all know that Syracuse is the key to the whole situation. 
Capture Syracuse, and you won’t have these damned country 
ports shutting their doors in our faces. The longer we delay, the 
more difficult it’ll be. The Syracusans know all about us now. 
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But theyVe stiU not ready. One assault could carry Syracuse,- 
Grand Harbour and allt In my opinion, the sooner we do it, the 
better.’ He relapsed into silence, his heavy face congested by the 
necessity for such a long speech. 

There we have it, thought Alcibiades. And for the first time he 
found his mind wavering alarmingly. What Nicias says is im-, 
possible. It’d be the surest way to get me condemned. What 
would Athens say if I went home now ? But to assault Syracuse 
... It was too decisive ; it left no loopholes for escape. Sup- 
attack was a failure, what then ? There was much in 
whatLamachus said. But it was not certain. For an instant wild 
and impractical notions flashed through his mind — an alliance 
with Syracuse against the rest of Sicily, and behind this, only 
half-acknowledged, the chance of a safe retreat if the summons 
he constantly dreaded were to come. For the first time in his 
life, he found himself driven, against his own instincts, into the 
role of the advocate of caution, the postponer of the fatal and 
irrevocable decision. Yet he knew, better thanreither of the two 
men who now waited for his words, that delay could be fatal ; 
knew too that he was at the very cross-roads of his career, where 
one mistake could be the last. It was in an unusually hesitant . 
voice that he said : 

‘ There is much in what both of you say.’ Both Nicias and 
Lamachus gaped®in astonishment. ‘ I propose something midway 
between your suggestions. It would be disgraceful for such a great 
expedition to sail away without doing anything. On the other 
hand, I doubt the possibility of an immediate attack on Syracuse. 
It is true they are now prepared. But with those fortifications 
they have little need to be.’ He went on smoothly : ‘ I believe 
there is much we can do by diplomacy. Our record here in this 
respect has left much to be desi'-ed in the past. We should send 
envoys, not troops, to every city except Selinus and Syracuse. It 
should not be hard to sow dissension among these quarrelsome 
states. The two immediate things we need most are corn and a 
good harbour. If you win over the native Sicels of the interior 
you’ll get the first ; and if you can procure the allegiiMice of 
Messana in the Straits you’ll ha\ (he second. After that we can 
think of njoving against Syracuse or Selinus with some real chance 
of success.’ 

There was a Considerable silence while Nicias and Lamachus 
digested this. Then Nicias said, trying to conceal the surprise in 
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his voice : * I don’t like it much. I do not think Aldbiades has 
raised any valid objection to my own pr^posals^ and 1 abide by 
them . . .* f His voice tailed away. Then he roused himself with 
an effort, and said : * Lamachus ? ’ 

Lamachus was looking at Alcibiades with hurt and puzzled 
eyes. ‘ Pm surprised at you, young man. I thought you had 
more spirit in you. Pll believe we can’t storm those fortifications 
when we’ve tried. Still, you don’t leave me any choice. Unless 
we’re to sit here for ever, we must have a majority decision. I 
accept your proposals. With considerable misgivings, I ma)|||p.y, 
but I accept them.’ 

‘ Thank you, Lamachus.’ Alcibiades turned to Nicias. He 
was breathing as if he had just run a race. ‘ There are two of us 
opiK>sed to you,’ he said quietly. ‘ Will you accept our decision ? ’ 

Nicias looked at Alcibiades with a curious expression. There 
almost seemed to be an element of triumph in it. ‘ Yes,’ he said, 
in the same grating voice, ‘ I accept your decision.’ 

‘ In that case,’ Alcibiades remarked, ‘ I shall take my own flag- 
ship and sail to Messana at once.’ Now the decision had been 
taken, the prospect of definite action began to appeal to him 
once more. 

* I see,’ said Nicias. ‘ The diplomat will show his talents. 

For a moment they stood eyeing each other. Then Alcibiades 
swung impatiently out into the sunshine, leavifig Lamachus to 
argue as he would. The heat struck down on him with blinding 
force ; midday lethargy had sent the bulk of the vast force scattered 
along the beach to their tents or the scanty shelter afforded by the 
ships. Alcibiades walked down to his own flagship, his feet 
crunching among the stones. 

Nothing communicated itself to troops so quickly as dissension 
among their commanders. Grumbling, rare at first, had become 
chronic. Food supplies were poor, and their own rations had to 
be carefully conserved. Above all, the spirit of adventure and 
excitement with which they had set out had been snuffed by this 
first setback, and in its place a weary inertia reigned. His gaze 
wandesed upward to the walls of Rhegium, the barred gates and 
the silent fortifications. You can’t blame them, he thought. You 
can’t blame anybody. The faint sea-breeze came to his nostrils 
mingled with the smell of sweat and leather and dung, of burning 
wood and drying linen and cooking food. All along the beach 
men were lazily preparing their midday meal. He leant back, 
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his energy dissolving, against the hull of his vessel. But the woodU 
work was uncomfortably hot, and the tar was beginnii^ to melt 
in the seams. It was five minutes before he could tummon up 
the energy to find Adeimantus and tell him to have the crew make 
ready to put to sea ; and by that time any enthusiasm he had 
originally conceived for his new plan had entirely vanished. 


Alcibiades’ visit to Messana was not a success. The inhabitants 
hadpipparently heard what had been done at Rhegium, since they 
offered him the same terms : a market outside the town, but no 
entry into it. He tried charm, flattery, threats ; they remained 
obdurate. This personal defeat did more to discourage him than 
almost anything else. Grimly he sailed back to Rhegium to face 
Nicias’ mocking greetings ; and more and more he felt that the old 
man knew something which he refused to reveal. It was Lamachus 
who brought a breath of sanity into the depressed atmosphere. 

‘ We were sent to Sicily,’ he said, ‘ and to Sicily, by the Gods, 
we’ll go. If we sit in an Italian port waiting for the heavens to 
fall we might as well take your advice, Nicias, and sail home. 
What I suggest is this. Tw^o of us can take a limited force — say 
sixty ships — and try and establish ourselves somewhere on the east 
coast above Syracuse.^ 

Lamachus anfi Alcibiades looked at Nicias. The old man 
shuffled and prevaricated for a while ; but Lamachus, with more 
shrewdness than Alcibiades had credited him with, had given him 
his loophole ; and after a while he agreed to the scheme, on 
condition that he himself should remain at Rhegium. As this was 
exactly what Lamachus had intended, everyone was tolerably 
well-content. 


Alcibiades, whose ship was leading the column, stood in the 
bows looking towards the harbour of Catana. Its alliance w'as the 
one tangible thing he had achieved. Soon they would be back ; 
and what would they have to show for it ? The sea was smooth 
and blue ; the vessel slid through the water before the lightest 
of following winds. The September sun shone down pleasantly ; 
and occasionally shoals of flydng fishes would break the surface in 
glittering parabblas, hovering and darting beside them before 
diving down into the depths once more. 
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But Alcibiades had no mind for any of these things. His eyes 
were on the harbour, where beside Nicia^»’ flagship (now at la&t 
in a Siciliai. port) a second Athenian trireme lay at anchor. It 
was another half hour before he could make out the pennant 
fluttering from her mast-head ; and when lie did, a cold fear 
struck him. 

It was the Salaminia^ the Government’s official State galley. 

As he stepped ashore an officer whom he did not know came up 
to him and saluted. Alcibiades nerved his voice to steadiness and 
said : ‘ You are from the Salaminia ? ’ 

The officer looked at him oddly. ‘ Yes, General. I have a 
letter for you. I was ordered to deliver it to you in person.’ He 
held out a bulky roll, heavily sealed. As he did so, he glanced 
over his shoulder to where at the end of the quay Nicias was con- 
versing with a group of men. Alcibiades follow cd his gaze, putting 
the letter safely away as he did so. 

‘ Tell me. Captain,’ he asked softly, knowing the answer even 
as, he spoke, ‘ has the Salaminia come for me ’ 

Yes, General.’ Their eyes met : then the officer saluted once 
more, and walked quickly away. Alcibiades turned to find 
Adeimantus at his clbow% 

‘ You heard ^ ’ 

Adeimantus nodded. 

‘ See to the docking of the ship. I’hen come t'o my tent. This 
letter will be from my uncle. Its contents may concern you as 
well as myseh*. If Nicias wants me, as I have no doubt he will, 
tell him that I will be at his service in an hour's time.’ 

Adeimantus half opened his mouth to ask a question ; then he 
looked at Alcibiades’ face and thought better of it. He saluted 
formally, and went back to the ship. Alcibiades walked quickly 
away towards the camp. 

When he reached the seclusion of his tent he sat down, and w ith 
clumsy fingers slit open the seals of the letters. He at once 
recognised his uncle’s sprawling handwriting. He sat with it in 
his hand for a moment, not daring to read. Then, with an abrupt 
gesture, he unrolled it and spread it out on his knee. He realised 
that he was sweating ; under the breastplate he still wore his heart 
pounded furiously. 

‘ When you read this,’ wrote Axiochus, ‘ — if you ever do read it 
— I shall have left Athens with a price on my head. Now I know 
all I need, my last task is to inform you. I am only sorry I could not 
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do so earlier. But I hardly dared to move. I have bribed * a 
friend of mine who is ait officer on the Salaminia to get this letter, 
to you. I have no guarantee he will not betray me. was thcf 
best I could do. ^ 

‘ First things first. If you do read these lines, you will know . 
that you are in immediate danger of arrest. I do not know how 
successful your Sicilian venture has been, and neither do the com- 
missioners who have been sent to bring you back to Athens, I 
pray the Gods you can confront them with evidence of victories 
already achieved, and the promise of more to come. Little else 
will save you. They have been ordered not to arrest you publicly ; 
merely to request you to accompany them in your own ship, with 
several of your friends who have also been implicated in recent 
denunciations. But whatever you do, >ou must not come back 
now to stand your trial. The situation is very different from what 
it was when you left, and I doubt if you would even get a fair 
hearing. If you have the support of your mei^, refuse to come. 
If not — the terms laid on the commissioners give you considerable 
scope. Follow them, and give them the slip as and when you can. 
You have obeyed the laws of Athens more scrupulously than I 
expected. To do so any longer would be suicidal. 

* If the results were not so tragic, I could almost laugh at the 
course events have taken here. They tickled my sense of irony, 
^ut my comment will wait. 

‘ About a fortnight after you sailed, there was a fresh denuncia- 
tion, of a very different kind. The commission of inquiry had 
been remarkably zeak ^s all the time ; you will gather what I 
mean w*hen I tell you that every time they met, the entire popula- 
tion vanished from the Marke' and hid in their houses. This 
informer, Diocleides, declared he had been out and about on the 
night of the mutilation — some nonsensical story about having to 
see a slave of his who was working in the mines. At any rate, he 
swore he had run into the conspirators near the Theatre of Dionysus, 
and had recognised a good number of them. He put the total at 
about three hundred, and gave forty -two names before the 
commission. ^ 

‘ This caused a real panic. His denunciation — which was 
accepted v^ithout question — made it look as if the whole affair was 
an oligarchic plot. Among those he accused were two members 
of the conimissidn, Mantitheos and Apsephion (this particular 
gambit seems to be becoming a regular habit), and the rest were 
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all well-known aristocrats. Then someone put about the rumour 
that the Spartans and Boeotians were raarching on Athens, and 
the whoW citizen body kept watch all night. It must have been 
a rare sight for anyone not involved. Diocleides, incidentally, 
was given a public feast in the City Hall. That gives a pretty 
clear pointer to what the public attitude is to the oligarchs, doesn’t 
it? 

‘ Next day his entire statement was shown up as a pack of lies. 
Your friend Andocides (an unpleasant character, but he has his 
uses) was persuaded by one of his fellow-prisoners to tell the truth — 
or what certainly confirms our opinion of it. He backed up Tcucer’s 
statement, though he did add four new names to the list. Accord- 
ing to him it was Euphiletus and his society after all : the land- 
owners, as you said originally. He solved one little mystery, by 
the way : you remember that the Herm outside his house was the 
only one not touched ? He said this was because he’d had a 
bad fall the day before and had been confined to his bed as a 
result. It seems to me much more likely that he took fright at 
the last minute ,* but the Council gave him the benefit of the 
doubt. They had Diocleides brought before them and cross- 
examined him. He broke down almost at once. For one thing, 
he’d been careless enough to say that he’d recognised the con- 
spirators by the light of the full moon ; and as you and I know 
very well (and so did they) there was no moon that night at all. 
He confessed that he’d seen nothing, that his whole statement was 
false, and that he’d been persuaded to make it on the instigation 
of two other people. They condemned and executed him at 
once, and released the men he’d accused. 

‘ You’re probably asking yourself where the danger for you in 
all this lies. That’s where the irony comes in. The mystery of 
the Herms has been solved, true enough : but it left a rather nasty 
legacy behind. The two men who egged Diocleides on to his 
singularly stupid action are known. One of them was a man 
called Amiantus. I don’t care about him. But the other was your 
cousin Alcibiades from Phegous. Observe the immediate inference. 
Everyone immediately concluded that you were ultimately respon- 
sible. I know very well you weren’t ; but I can’t prove it. I 
doubt if you’ve seen your cousin more than a dozen times in the 
last ten years. The whole thing led me to reflect on the futility 
and embarrassment of family loyalty. I have lao doubt that the 
fool thought it was the best thing he could do to help you and 
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congratulated himself on having worked out so shrewd a scheme. 
The result^ of course, v^s that you lost none of your old enemies, 
and gained some very influential new ones. The arisfpAracy were 
suspicious of you before, I agree ; but only in a neutral way. 
As soon as the motives behind Diocleides’ plot were revealed they 
changed their tune very quickly. And who can blame them? 
After all, about thirty of them had very narrowly escaped being 
executed, as they thought, to save your skin. 

‘ The next move was pretty obvious. The affair of the Herms 
was wound up, but the profanation of the Mysteries was still out- 
standing. Do you recall Agariste, who used to be the wife of 
Pericles’ music-teacher Damon ? A very superior old lady : I 
suppose they picked her because they thought she’d be above sus- 
picion. She came before the Council and not only renewed the 
charge of profanation against you, but implicated Adeimantus and 
myself as well. This time she didn’t place it in Pulytion’s house 
but yours. She’s an initiate, of course, so nobody now believes 
the truth (even supposing they ever did) ; ancT with two separate 
accusations relating to different houses, it can’t even be written off 
as a mere drunken frolic. 

‘ Observe the trick that Fortune has played on us. The matter 
of the Herms has been settled, and the profanation of the Mysteries 
had been largely forgdtten — except, of course, by Androclcs. (I 
rather suspect it^was he who spread the rumour of a Spartan and 
Boeotian attack.) And then, solely through a misguided attempt 
to help you, not only Androcles but the whole City, aristocrats 
and all, are out for y^' :r blood : on a false charge, and for totally 
mistaken reasons, even from their own viewpoint. I hope that 
this will at least provide you the amusement which it did me, and 
which to some degree consoles me for the thought of exile. It 
certainly confirms all you have ever said about our famous 
democracy. 

‘ If you decide to leave Sicily, you will find me in Argos.’ 

Nothing else ; not even a formd expression of good wishes. 

Alcibiades looked up and saw Adeimantus in the doorway. 
Without a word he gave him the letter. Adeimantus read it 
through carefully and then said ; ‘ What are you going to do ? * 

‘ What can I do ? ’ Alcibiades’ face was strained and angry ; it 
was only* with an immense effort that he kept his voice under 
control. ‘ Axioehus is right. If we go back to Athens we’re con- 
demning ourselves to death,* 
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* And if wc don’t ? * 

Alcibiades looked at his old friend steadily, * You know the 
answer xd t^at as well as I do.’ 

There was a silence. Then Adeimantus said : * There’s no 
chance that the troops would support you . . . ? ’ But he realised 
the futility of the suggestion as soon as he had made it. 

* Don’t be a fool, Adeimantus. They Ve very near mutiny. 
What have we got to show for the two months we’ve been here ? 
Nothing but indecision, cowardice almost. The whole army’ll 
watch me go and not lift a finger.’ 

‘ Then you’ve made up your mind ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Alcibiades. He stood twisting the letter in his 
fingers. ‘ Yes, I’ve made up my mind.’ 

‘ I shall come with you.’ 

‘ You won’t have the choice. Nor will many others.’ 

* But . . . you will escape ? ’ 

‘ If I can. Think well what it will mean before you promise 
to join me.’ 

‘ I have thought of that already.’ 

* Have you ? ’ Alcibiades gave him a mocking smile. * Then 
he said : ‘ Go now. Tell Nicias I shall see the commissioners 
immediately. The ship is ready for sea. We shall sail whenever 
they give the word. And see Antiochus. He is under no obliga- 
tion to sail with me on this journey. I can get another steersman ’ 

* I have seen him. He is coming with us.’ 

‘ I expected nothing else.’ 

Adeimantus hesitated for a moment, then abruptly went out. 

Now it has come, thought Alcibiades when he was alone, now 
it has come I have no hesitation. It is the greatest decision I 
have had to make, and my mind is already sure. But I shall 
return to Athens. Sooner or later I shall return, and when that 
day comes I shall break every man who has betrayed me. What- 
ever I do now, it is them I am fighting. Not Athens. Never 
Athens, All I ask of Athens is justice ; and that has been denied 
me, 

Wit^^ firm steps he descended once more to the harbour to meet 
Nicias and the government’s commissioners. 


If the commissioners were surprised at the readiness with which 
Alcibiades and those accused with him left Sicily and followed 
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them on the homeward voyage, they did not show it. For two 
days the Salaminia, with Alcibiades’ flagship close behind it, .sailed 
in a leisurely fashion round the heel of Italy and up isito the Bay 
of Tarentum. On the evening of the third day they put in at the . 
port of Thurii for the night, and a strong guard was set on the 
quayside to prevent any of the prisoners attempting to go ashc^re. 
But the guards were careless ; at all events they took no action^ 
when Alcibiades, Adeimantus and Antiochus slipped quietly over- 
board on the seaward side and swam away into the darkness. It. 
w'as not till the commissioners paid their routine visit aboard; 
(after a pleasant evening in the town) that it was discovered that 
their chief prisoners were missing. The unfortunate guards were 
promptly clapped in irons ; but this did little to mend matters. 
The next morning, with the assistance of the town authorities, an 
extensive search was made, but without success. The commis- 
sioners lingered for a further twenty-four hours, not sure what to 
do ; then, seeing their task was hopeless, they 4tet sail for home, 
taking their remaining prisoners with them. 

From the shelter of a thick wood on a promontory overlooking 
the bay Alcibiades and his two companions watched them 
go. 

‘ And now ? ’ asked Adeimantus. 

‘ Now,’ said Alcibiades, not looking at him, ‘ the time has come 
^or us to part coJnpany.’ 

‘ I don’t understand,’ 

‘ There are several good reasons. For one thing, if we separate 
there is less chance of ur being captured. For another, it’s not 
fair that you should be implicated in what concerns me alone.’ 

‘ But—’ 

‘ Don’t argue with me. My mind is made up. Go somewhere 
where you’ll be safe— Locri or Thessaly or one of the islands — 
and wait till affairs at Athens have quietened down. After that 
you should be able to return to the City without fear. Besides, 
I shall need you both in the future. How or tvhen, I don’t know 
yet. But the time will come. Till then, you’ll be doing me a 
better service by keeping out o; I irm’s way.’ 

‘ I can’t leave you now.’ 

‘ You’re^very thick-headed, Adeimantus.’ He spoke in a gentle, 
affectionate voice. ' For once I fancy that Antiochus is wiser than 
you.’ 

The big sea-captain sat staring out to sea, his back towards 
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them. At this he said, without turning round, * Leave him alone, 
Adeimantus. It’s no use.’ 

Adeim^aijitus gave a despairing gesture. ‘ At least tell me what 
you’re going to do.’ 

Alcibiades said : ‘ I have a debt to settle with my countrymen.’ 
His face was composed and expressionless. 

Antiochus rose to his feet, and stretched out his hand to Adeiman- 
tus. ‘ It’s time we were moving,’ he said. 

Adeimantus got up, still staring at Alcibiades, horror now in his 

face. He began to say : ‘ You can’t ’ and then his voice 

broke off. Alcibiades did not move. He heard his two com- 
panions walking slowly away through the thick undergrowth. In 
a little while he was alone, his eyes still on the two ships that were 
now nearly hull-down over the horizon. He remained there all 
day. 

When it was dark he went down quietly to the harbour, his face 
shadowed in the hood of his cloak, the gold he had gained from the 
sale of his property in a leather bag at his waist. After some 
inquiry he found a small merchant vessel that was sailing with the 
morning tide. The captain saw the gold and asked no questions ; 
he was a discreet man, and greatly addicted to smuggling. 

In the ghostly half-light before the dawn the vessel drew out of 
the harbour of Thurii, with Alcibiades afioard, and set a course 
eastward towards the Peloponiiese. Only a few ’nshermen, return-^^* 
ing weary-eyed after their night’s work, saw her go. 
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Part Three 


* 

THE HUNTED 

(413-404 B.C.) 


Dionysus : First, what do each of you think should be done 
about Alcibiades ? The City is in sore straits. 
Euripides : What does the City think about him herself? 
Dionysus : She loves and hates liim in the same breath : 
but most of all she wants him back. 

ARISTOPHANES, The Frogs 




CHAPTER 28 


R iding into Argos in the late evening, with the first lamps 
pricking out in the clear still autumn air, Alcibiades remem- 
Lbered that this town had seen some of his most notable 
triumphs ; he knew it as he knew Athens, and many men here 
were his friends. Now all was subtly changed. Here and there 
people recognised him as he passed, looking up from their wine 
or their draughts outside the tavern ; but they gave no sign of 
welcome or recognition. He saw ‘ ^rtled expressions of fear or 
mistrust ; the air behind him seemed alive with whispering. 

It was thus thai he met Axiochus, in a deserted street near the 
market. His uncle stepped up and tugged at his bridle. Without 
a word of greeting he said ; ‘ You shouldn't be seen on the streets. 
Come with me. I have a quiet room in an inn close by.’ 
Alcibiades dismounted ai^l walked beside him, leading his horse. 

' An inn ? Have we so lost credit w ith our friends here that 
we have to resoit to a common inn? ’ 

Axiochus glanced at his nephew, taking in the worn, travel- 
stained face, the twitching, nervous gestures. He said : ‘ At the 
moment you, af any rate, have few friends in Argos.’ 

In silence they made their way up a quiet back-street and stopped 
outside a low, whitewashed house. 

A stable-boy look A’ ibLides’ horse, and they both w^ent in. 
The innkeeper e\ed Alcibiades sharply, but made no comment. 
Axiochus ordered supper and another bed for his guest. A slave- 
boy brought them vviiic and a Ian p. Alcibiades, stretching his legs 
at the rough wooden table, suddenly realised he was both tired and 
hungry. He poured out a measure of wine and drank deeply. 
Axiochus watched him, his lined, yellowish face as impassive as 
ever. 

‘ I wasn’t really surprised to see >ou,’ he said at length. ‘ Certain 
rumours 1 cached Athens that thf e^eat expedition was not^exactly 
the success it was supposed to be. Did you get my letter, by the 
way?’ . 

Alcibiades nodded. 

‘ Good. 1 hdpe \ou appreciated it. Your first impulse was to 
go straight to Sparta.’ He looked squarely at his nephew, and 



seemed satisfied by what he saw. * You then realised that there 
might be certain difficulties in that. So r you, came to me.’ He 
drank slo\v^, as if putting off something which promised to be 
both distasteful and difficult. 

‘ One thing there can be no doubt about,* he said at length. 
‘ It is quite impossible for you to go back to Athens. It would have 

been dangerous before. But now The news reached Argos 

today. You have been condemned to death in your absence. All 
your property that was not disposed of already has been confiscated. 
And — ’ he hesitated — ‘ every priest and priestess in Athens has been 
ordered to curse you. They all obeyed except one. The priestess 
Theano. A brave woman. She said she was a praying priestess, 
not a cursing one.’ 

Alcibiades’ indecision shrivelled up in a sudden flame of fury. 
‘ I shall show them I am still alive.’ 

‘ Excellent,’ said a rough voice from the doorway. 

Alcibiades sprang up in amazement. Cheerful and slightly 
drunk, Antiochus strode over and sat himself down at the table. 
The bench creaked under his vast weight. He called hoarsely for 
a flask, knocked the neck off in his usual way, and set it to his lips. 

Axiochus said, with a certain wry melancholy : ‘ I ought to 
confess that my deductions as to your movements received some 
confirmation yesterday from our friend.’ 

‘ I told him you’d come here,’ said Antiorfhus. His blunt 
matter-of-factness dispelled the strained atmosphere as if by magic. 
‘ No use in going to Sparta without credentials. You’re not that 
big a fool.’ The tattooed snakes on his bare chest heaved as he 
laughed, ‘ I’m a sailor and a merchant,’ he observed, smacking 
his lips. ‘ I don’t sell myself in a poor market, and I’m not inter- 
ested in any {X)litical nonsense about patriotism. Consequently 
I’m clearly the right person to look after you. If you were left to 
yourself you’d be dead in a week.’ 

Alcibiades stammered : ^ What about Adeimantus . . . ? ’ 

‘ He’s a brave man,’ said Antiochus. ‘ He’s also nearly as big 
a fool as you. He went back to Athens.’ 

‘ Yoy let him ? ’ 

‘ I couldn’t stop him. And somebody had to go. We can’t 
depend entirely on rumour for our information. Athens is a large 
city. If he’s careful no harm will come to him.’ * 

Alcibiades looked at his uncle as if for guidance. But Axiochus 
remained silent, his face grimly averted. Antiochus went on : 
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• Come, man. This is hardly the time to be squeamish. If you 
want to get back to Ashens there’s only one way to do it. You 
know that as well as I do. Make them so afraid of yog fhat they’ll 
beg for you on your own terms. I’m no strategist. You are. The 

£phors at Sparta would give anything for your advice ’ 

Alcibiades rose to his feet. ‘ Watch your tongue,’ he said ' 
thickly. ^ 

‘ Am I the only man here with an honest tongue in his head ? ’ 
asked Antiochus. ‘ I’m only saying what you’ve been thinking for 
weeks. There’s been a trumped-up trial against you, you’ve been 
unjustly condemned to death, the fools in the City have ruined 
any chance you had of victory in Sicily and turned you into a 
common outlaw — ^and you sit there c-ioked by your own conscience. 
There’s no sense in it.’ 

There w^as complete silence when Antiochus had finished speaking. 
Alcibiades looked from one to the other ; neither of them said a 
word. At this moment the final choice lay entii;ely in his hands. 
He rose and walked slowly round the low room, head bent. Antio- 
chus watched every move he made. 

Two slaves came in and began to set out supper on the table. 
It was not till the first course was being brought in that Alcibiades 
said, in his old voice, ‘Get me pen and paper.’ When they were 
brought, he sat down and wrote a long letter to the Spartan Ephor 
Endius. 


‘ I have no doubt thai ou will remember,’ read Endius, frowning, 
‘ not only the ties of relationship which bind our families together, 
but also those other services which I have had the honour to do 
you in the past . . He put down the letter, walked to the door, 
and looked out cautiously. The first rain of the year had fallen 
an hour ago, in a swift torrential storm that had turned the dusty 
road to a river of mud. 

There was no one in sight. But that meant nothing. Many 
people must know that Endius had received a letter from Argos. 
Not a few would guess shrewdly fi-om whom it came, ^nd not 
even his position as an Ephor would protect him from the tongues 
of his enemies if its contents became known to his colleagues before 
he told them himself. Alcibiades had put him in a very awkward 
position ; it ws& not beyond the bounds of possibility that the wily 
Athenian had written another letter to the King at the same time, 
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to drive a wedge yet deeper into the already uneasy relations 
between the Ephorate and the royal hous/5. 

He studied the letter again. The bait was there for all of them. 

‘ You will realise that in my somewhat unique position I can give 
the Spartan government information which may be of very 
material use to them both for the immediate future and in the event 
of hostilities being resumed. Nevertheless, in view of past actions 
of mine — actions which it was inevita^ble that I should take in the 
circumstances — you will agree that it is essential for me to have a 
safe*conduct if I am to come to Sparta . . .’ 

He stood a moment in thought. Then he clapped his hands. 
A Helot came running from the slaves’ quarters and stood sub- 
missively in front of him. ‘ You will go to the houses of my four 
colleagues,’ said Endius, ‘ and tell them I have information of 
considerable importance for them. I would be glad if they could 
call on me at once.* The Helot bowed and withdrew. Endius 
began to walk nervously up and down the low room, stooping a 
little below the rough beams which supported the ceiling. There 
can be no harm in his coming, he thought. It may be true. He 
may be genuinely anxious to help us. From what one hears he 
has little cause today to be grateful to his countrymen. We can 
catch him while his fury is still hot. And if it is a trick — his 
expression hardened — ^he comes unarmed and alone, with a single 
companion. He is in our hands. There should ^be no difficulty 
about his safe-conduct. And if on my recommendation he does 
good service to Sparta, I may earn more than his gratitude. 

Now Endius waited patiently for his colleagues. It was wise, 
he thought, not to go direct to the King. The Ephors were 
suspicious men, and Agis was a good deal too clever and independent 
for their peace of mind. No, it would have been very imprudent 
to go direct to Agis. And the result would be the same in the end. 


It rapidly became clear that the position of Alcibiades and 
Antiochus at Argos was extremely awkward. The government of 
Athens,^ in an agony of anxiety at what their most irresponsible 
general might do if he were left to his own devices, sent a special 
envoy to the Argive magistrates with an extradition order. This 
was an unheard-of step, and one for which no legal sanction 
whatsoever existed. But the envoy was in a good position to back 
his requests. The magistrates sent him back to Athens with 
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extravagant promises and expressions of good-will (having salved t 
their feces by refusing tP deliver Alcibiades to him in person) ; . 
and then sent a deputation to Alcibiades himself, requfsfing him/ . 
with profuse apologies, to leave Argos in a week. 

Alcibiades laughed as he watched them go. ‘ Observe the effects 
of indecision, * he said, somewhat ruefully, to Antiochus. " The 
workings of their minds are quite fascinating. They don’t dare to 
offend Athens, so they deport me. They’ve had two changes of 
government in five years, and may well have another one ; so they 
don’t want to offend Sparta either. They don’t know for certain 
what I’m going to do, but they still think I may have power of 
some sort : so they’re polite to me at the same time as they show 
me the door.’ 

Antiochus lay stretched out on his bed, a bottle of wine beside 
him. The afternoon light lanced blindingly through the half- 
closed shutters on to the floor. They had been more or less confined 
to their room in the inn for two days now ; it would bave been highly 
imprudent to have been seen in public. Antiochus had taken this 
calmly enough ; as far as he was concerned, it was all in the day’s 
work. But Alcibiades fretted against inaction. He paced round 
and round like an animal in a cage, swearing at the delay, the 
heat, the imbecility of his countrymen, till he began to fray even 
Antiochus’ normally pl&cid nerves. Now he said : ‘ They must 
«know what we’n? wailing for.’ 

‘ Almost certainly. They’ll be only too glad to let Sparta make 
the decision. It relieves them of responsibility.’ 

Alcibiades grunted. ntiuchus sat up, running his fingers 
through his hair. It had not been cut for some weeks ; in his 
wanderings he had had neither ♦^he time nor the inclination to 
visit the barber’s shop. Now he s.iid good-humouredly : ‘ At least 
WT don’t have to look like Spartans. Come out for a while with 
me. There’s a barber in the next street. It’ll pass the time 
away.’ 

Alcibiades’ eyes gleamed mischievously. An idea had struck 
him. ‘ You won’t do anything of the sort,’ he said with sudden 
decision. ‘ Go to the barber. H your beard shaved off. But 
leave your hair as it is. Let it grow.’ 

Antiochus looked at him questioningly. Alcibiades went on : 

‘ It might help us, I tjiink, to adopt the manners of . . . our new 
country. If yovt want something to do — ’ he tossed a couple of 
gold pieces across the room — ‘ go and buy a pair of home-spun 
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tunics and some military boots. And take our cloaks and have 
them dyed scarlet.’ 

‘ I rcific^nber,’ said Antiochus, not without amusement, ‘ that 
one of your enemies in Athens used to say you should have been 
an actor. I think he was probably right.’ He sighed. ‘ I never 
had any ambitions in that direction myself. Have you any idea 
what you’re letting yourself in for ? It’s not just the clothes. If 
you want to appear really convincii^, you’ll have to eat their filthy 
food, and spend half your day at athletics, and swim in that damned 
icy river before breakfast. That’s all right if you like it. I don’t. 
If you do it, I shall have to as well.’ 

Aldbiades laughed. ‘ You’ve grown fat. A little exercise’ll do 
you good. Go and buy those tunics.’ 

Grumbling, Antiochus departed. When he had gone, Alcibiades 
combed out his hair and tied it in a Laconian knot. Then he 
marched stifHy up and down for a while, an appropriately grim ex- 
pression on his face. Already he was beginning to enjoy the idea 
of the part he was to play. Athenians had a reputation for being 
adaptable : very well, he would be a better Spartan than any of 
them. But after a while his sense of humour got the better of him, 
and he collapsed across his bed, helpless with laughter. 


Two days later they rode over the old wooden bridge that 
spanned the Eurotas and saw before them the grim, barrack-like, 
unwalled town that was Sparta. On the whole it had been a 
pleasant journey. They had taken the coast road from Argos to 
the south as far as Thyrea, the sea on their left hand and the moun- 
tains towering away above them ; then they had turned south-west 
across the fertile plain of Cynuria, cantering in single file along a little- 
used track between fields of brown cropped stubble. October had 
taken the heat out of the year, but the real chill of winter was yet 
to come. 

Their escort, a pair of dark-faced taciturn Spartan captains, 
afforded them some amusement. From the moment of their first 
meeting in Argos they had clearly been at a complete loss how to 
treat these unpredictable Athenians, who bewildered them by 
appearing clean-shaven and long-haired like themselves, dressed 
in the regulation equipment of Spartan officers.^ They were not 
prisoners, it was true ; but they were hardly to be considered as 
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honoured guests. The Spartans compromised in the end on a 
brusque formality yvhicji secretly delighted Alcibiades, but which 
he treated with grave politeness. 

The Spartans, contemptuous of the soft life and self-indulgence 
of the Athenians, set themselves to give their charges a rough 
journey. The results rather disconcerted them. Alcibiades and 
Antiochus ate the meagre fare they provided with a good grace. 
Like most of their countrymen, the Spartans were not experienced 
horsemen ; and they found to their chagrin that this languid 
aristocrat could outride them, over rough country and with a poor 
mount. His energy seemed boundless. By the time they reached 
Sparta the two captains had given up any pretensions towards 
moral superiority or aloofness, and uad fallen completely under 
Alcibiades’ spell. He argued for hours, as they rode, over military 
tactics ; the captains had fought at Dclium, and while they rested 
at midday they compared notes concerning the manoeuvres of either 
side, supplementing each other's knowledge. 

Antiochus watched all this in admiiing silence, r^or the first 
time he began to understand now Alcibiades, despite so many 
reverses, had earned his astonishing icputation. Nothing was too 
much trouble for him. With a price on his head he unconcernedly 
set about making new friends, adapting his conversation and 
mannerisms to suit hft audience. Gone, miraculously, were his 
lisp and his foppish sophistications. In their place was a resolute 
and laconic bluntness of which Antiochus had never believed him 
capable. 

As they lode into the own in the early evening, the inhabitants 
flocked out to see this famous Athenian general. Tall Spartan 
mothers, their black greasy hair braided down their backs, held 
up their children in doorways as they passed ; even the squads of 
youths, defying discipline for an instant, turned from their drill and 
gazed, open-mouthed. If they had expected an effete, almost 
Oriental character, they were disappointed. This brown, vigorous 
man might have been one of themseKcs. 

The captains escorted him and Antiochus directly to Endius’ 
house ; and there took their 1 of him with expressions of 
affection and respect. This did not escape the notice of the small 
crowd who had followed them, and now watched their every move- 
ment. Endius himself, a dark lean figure, taller than Alcibiades 
by half a head, greeted them in a formal and dignified fashion. He 
seemed slightly nenuus. He shook Alcibiades by the hand, and 
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giancea inquiringly at Antiochus. Aicidiades introduced him 
briefly. 

see. your lieutenant and steersman/ said Endius, with a 
certain aristocratic disdain. He clapped his hands, and a slave 
appeared from the house. 

‘ This man is my guest/ said Endius. ‘ See to it that quarters 
arc found for him. He will feed in my own military mess. The 
charges will be defrayed against my personal account. I hold you 
responsible for his care. Show him to his room and see that he 
has all he requires.’ 

It was a polite enough dismissal. Antiochus glanced quickly at 
Alcibiades, who nodded. Antiochus followed the slave. Endius 
took Alcibiades’ arm and led him into the bare, sparsely furnished 
house. 

When wine was before them, he said : ‘You seem to have made 
a great impression on my officers.’ 

Alcibiades smiled. Endius looked him up and down. ‘ The 
circumstances of our meeting are rather different on this occasion,’ 
he said. ‘ I must confess I would not have recognised you if I 
had not been expecting you. I think you are a wise man. Tell 
me, what did you talk to them about ? ’ 

‘ Military strategy,’ said Alcibiades, and drank. I'he wine was 
coarse and strong ; he controlled his face with difficulty. 

‘ That too shows good sense.’ Endius low^ered iiis voice. ‘ You 
will be aware that it is dangerous to speak too freely here to any 
but those in whom you have implicit trust. And not even then.’ 

‘ I had gathered that.’ Alcibiades waited patiently for his host 
to come to the point. 

‘ This man Antiochus you have brought with you — ^you can rely 
on him ? ’ 

Alcibiades laughed. ‘ He has no political interests. His 
allegiance is only to me. I have been of some service to him in the 
past.’ 

‘ A common practice of yours, it seems,’ said Endius. ‘ It’s 
unlikely that you would have been here today ’ 

‘ — if my friend Endius had not honoured the connection that 
exists between our families,’ Alcibiades interrupted smoothly. ‘ Shall 
we leave it at that ? ’ 

Endius smiled, and refilled Alcibiades’ glass. 

‘ I won’t pretend that it was easy to persuade the Ephorate to 
allow you here,’ he said. ‘ But speaking for myself, I think it might 
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be to our advants^ge. You wrote of help you could give ^ Could 

you specify that help 

Alcibiades did not answer directly. He said : * T^Ibme some« 
thing else first. What are the doubts existing in the Ephors’^ 
minds ? ’ i 

Endius said : ‘ We in Sparta are cautious by nature. Perhaps 
excessively so. There was, of course, a certain suspicion attaching ( 
to you, whatever you might offer. A man who has changed sides 
once, if you will forgive my saying so, might easily do so again. . 
Then, as you will have gathered, there is a disinclination to take 
any action which might precipitate another war.’ 

‘ You surprise me. I was under the impression that your govern*^ . 
ment was waiting to see how the Sicilian expedition turned out. 

I had no idea there were any . . . moral objections entertained 
to the idea.’ 

Endius flushed. ‘ There is a degree of truth in what you say* 
The government is also not anxious to stand ac^fused among her 
allies of war-mongering.’ 

‘ That I had anticipated. I also believe I have the answer to it. 
There is nothing in the terms of the treaty, as I sec it, to prevent 
Sparta sending an expedition against Argos ? ’ 

. ‘ No. But what . . . ? ’ 

‘ Very simple. An excuse is ready to hand.’ Alcibiades saw in 
• his mind’s eye tke rich cornland he had ridden over a day earlier. 

‘ There is an unsettled dispute between Sparta and Argos concerning 
the plain of Cynuria, is there not ? ’ 

‘ Everyone knows th. ' ’ 

‘ There you have your excuse. A couple of raids into the 
Argolid will do all you want. If T’m any judge of my own country- 
men, they’ll retaliate with an a»iack on the Peloponnese.’ 

Endius looked puzzled, * How can you tell that ? There seems 
no immediate reason.’ 

Controlling his impatience at the Spartan’s stupidity, Alcibiades 
said : ‘ After Mantinea, if you’ll forgive my bringing that up again, 
we’ve been rather sensitive about Argos. It’s equally vital to both 
of us. At the moment its positic a is undefined. But the first step 
you take in that direction, the Council will interpret as a prelikiinary 
move against Athens. Besides, what with two recent cases of 
sacrilege %nd my subsequent disappearance — ’ he laughed depre- 
catingly — ‘ the people are in no mood to be logical.* 

' I see,’ said Endius. He looked straight at Alcibiades. * I find 
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it hard to understand you, my friend. Please don’t think I’m not 
grateful. I have no doubt that in due course our Council will be 
as well. '3vt — ^what does all this mean to you ? * 

Alcibiades laughed at his host’s discomfiture. Then he said 
seriously : ‘ Sparta is not, and never has been, my worst enemy. 
When I was secure in my rights as a citizen, I could love Athens 
and show her my loyalty. I still love her. Athens is more than 
the corrupt men who govern her today. It is them at whom I 
am striking. If that be treachery, then I am a traitor.’ 

Endius remained silent for a while. At last he said : ‘ Well, 
your motives are your own affair.’ He clearly considered such a 
display of emotion slightly indecent. ‘ You may,’ he went on, 
quickly bringing the conversation back to a more practical level, 
‘ have a chance to put your case before us publicly fairly soon, 
and prove your good faith. I will make no secret of the fact that 
there are many of us who view the situation in Sicily with some 
alarm. Action of some sort seems imperative. But — ’ he shrugged 
— ‘ we are in the minority. Now there is an embassy expected 
here soon, within the next day or two.’ 

‘ From where ? * 

‘ Syracuse. They seem to be afraid of a siege. I heard yesterday 
that they have had some diplomatic success at Corinth.’ 

‘ They went to Corinth first, then ? Tiiey must have written 
you off as a very forlorn hope. How did the Cccinthians receive 
them ? ’ 

‘ Extremely well,’ said Endius. ‘ So well, in fact, that they not 
only voted them help themselves, but are sending their own 
ambassadors here to Sparta with them to back their claims.’ 

‘ And what are those claims ? ’ 

‘ Help for Syracuse, naturally. And the resumption of the war 
in Greece to relieve pressure on them. They didn’t put it quite 
as baldly as that, but it’s pretty clear what they mean.’ 

‘ And I shall have the chance to address your Assembly when 
they come ? ’ asked Alcibiades. 

‘ If I can arrange it. It’s highly irregular, of course, and it may 
be difficult. It depends very largely on the impression you make 
tonight’ 

‘Tonight?’ 

‘ Yes. You are invited to dine with King Agis. So are the 
Ephors, myself included. If you show the diplomacy you appar- 
ently practised on my captains, you should have little trouble.’ 
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* Tell me something about Agis/ said Alcibiades. * He strucfe. 
me as a quite unusuallj' brilliant field commander/ 

‘ For a Spartan, you mean, I presume,* said Endius wriiy. * The 
qualities you admire got him into some trouble* Yo& may have 
heard rumours.* 

‘ I know that after the first battle of Mantinea he was never » 
allowed to take the field without ten advisers to keep an eye on; 
him. The Athenian Assembly at its silliest never went as far as 
that.* 

‘ Perhaps. You should realise that Agis is the man whose help 
you are most likely to get. Don’t do anything to provoke him. 
Or his wife,’ added Endius, as an afterthought. 

‘ Shall I see his wife ? I thou;lit you Spartans had strong 
opinions on the subject of women.* 

‘ We do. But not quite in the way an Athenian might imagine.* 
It was the first time Endius had spoken with any real degree of 
warmth. Alcibiades was surprised. ‘ You shut vour wives away. 
We give them freedom and responsibility. Perhaps a little too 
much of both. But they breed noble sons. In Sparta we do not 
need to resort to Athenian courtesans.’ His tone was curiously 
priggish. He went on : ‘ Queen Timaea will not, of course, dine 
with us. But you will have the opportunity to meet her beforehand.* 

‘ I believe, however, that for all her training and freedom, 
Timaea has no^ yet bom Agis a successor ? ’ 

Endius sighed. ‘ It is the will of the Gods.’ Alcibiades remem- 
bered an old Athenian joke about the sexual deficiency of athletes, 
but prudently kept it ♦ himself. 

‘ It might be desirable,’ Endius said, now quite palpably nervous, 

‘ if you were to outline to me any proposals as regards policy 
which you may intend to make ,’.Lter. I have to attend a meeting 
shortly, and it is unlikely that 1 shall have the chance to talk to 
you again before we meet at dinner.’ 

* Very well,’ said Alcibiades briskly, and poured out more wine. 
What he had to say took less than a minute to tell ; but there could 
be no doubt about the impression it made on the Spartan. 


The tables were crowded with guests : mostly elderly men, 
memberif of the Spartan Council, who, in the intervals of sipping 
their broth, c^t stealthy glances up towards the dais, where 
Alcibiades sat in the seat of honour at King Agis’ right hand. 
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They appeared to be on excellent terms* Alcibiades looked every 
inch a Spartan ; Antiochus, wedged between two stem greybeards, 
and finding^ it extremely difficult to make conversation with them 
without provoking a shocked rebuke for every casual remark, 
envied his companion his easy adaptability. 

Alcibiades and the King were discussing Mantinea. ‘ So 1 was 
right,’ Alcibiades was saying ; ‘ your Boeotian support never 
arrived. No one could understand why you withdrew without 
fighting.’ 

Agis’ eyes twinkled. * Not even the revered elders who now sit 
at meat with me,’ he said, gnawing at a mutton-bone, his eyes 
on the Ephors. 

Alcibiades laughed, and drank deeply. The whole conversation 
was a little unreal. 

‘ One thing I never understood,* Agis went on, ‘ was why your 
Athenian wdng never attacked when our flank was open. It was 
the one thing I was afraid of.’ 

‘ You should ask Nicias that. He appointed the generals. If 
it had been my responsibility, there would have been ten thousand 
men there, not two.’ 

* I don’t underestimate you, Alcibiades,’ said the King. ‘ Why 
else do you think I delayed till you were safely out of office ? ’ 

Alcibiades in his turn looked at the Ephorc. Endius met his eye, 
then looked quickly away again. * It might have been your natural 
caution,’ said the Athenian demurely. ‘ Your Assembly is less 
precipitate than ours. It likes to see its way clear ahead. That’s 
true, isn’t it, Endius ? ’ 

‘ Within limits,’ said Endius awkwardly. He was finding his 
position as host to this disturbing man rather difficult ; and was 
only too conscious of shrewdly appraising eyes watching every 
move he made. 

The King grasped the opening. He leaned forward, his heavy, 
intelligent face missing nothing. ‘ That is relevant, I think, to our 
present situation,’ he said, ‘ We know you have proposals to make 
to us — proposals which should be peculiarly interesting. Perhaps 
if you could give us all some idea of what you have in mind, we 
could have time for the reflection and deliberation which arc so 
necessary to us.’ 

The whole table hung on Alcibiades’ reply. But he was in no 
hurry. He studied them all for a moment with Qpol deliberation 
and then said : ‘ Athenians too can be cautious when there is good 
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reason. Even in Sparta it is hard to prevent rumonrs spre^ing* ^ 
In a day or two, I understand, ambassadors from Syracuse " 
Corinth will seek audience of you. This, I feci, is thCgtSne when 
any suggestions I have should be made public. If they arc known ■ 
before then, I have no doubt that otur common enemies could turn 
them to good account.’ There was no real meaning in this remark ; 
"^but he calculated that the mention of vague danger would be 
enough to blind these stolid old men to his real purpose. Agis he 
had no intention of deceiving ; but the King would hardly be 
averse to stealing a march on the Ephors. 

And so it tiurned out. Agis remarked solemnly : ‘ I think your 
remarks have some weight, Alcibiades. I applaud your caution. 
In the circumstances perhaps it would oe best if the Council granted 
you special permission to address the Assembly in the presence of 
these ambassadors. Of course, it would be desirable for you to 
tell them your intentions shortly before the actual meeting takes 
place. This could be done in secret, I take it 2 ’ ,i„He had turned 
to the Ephors. Endius nodded with some relief. Alcibiades, his 
point made, engaged the King in a long and technical discussion 
about the Spartan system of education. ‘ I had a Spartan nurse 
myself,’ Endius heard him saying, ‘ and I was all the better for it. 
At the same time, your habit of exposing weakly children has its 
disadvantages . . .* • 

• At the bottom iof the table an elderly and malodorous Spartan 
was saying to Antiochus : ‘I saw two slaves carrying buckets of 
water for your friend Alcibiades’ bath before dinner. You 
Athenians must be filth> creatures to need so much water . . .’ 

Antiochus wisely remained silent. 


From the bedchamlier at the back of the house Timaea heard 
the talk and laughter which told her that the meal was over and 
the drinking had begun. She sat on the edge of the broad wooden 
bed, dressed in a plain linen robe, combing out her short curly 
black hair. 

She was tall — ^nearly as taU as As^is himself — with an athlete’s 
figure that told of years of exercise : the running and jumping and 
dancing to which every Spartan girl was bred from an early age. 
Her skin \#as burnt a golden brown. Her legs were long and finely 
moulded ; the strong muscles lay under the surface, leaving them 
shapely and feminine still. Her breasts were small and high ; yet 
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her wide hips showed a woman whose destiny was to breed findV>ns. 
Timaea thought of this, as she did often,; and a shadow crossed 
her face/^ ^ 

An hour later Agis came in, a little drunk, and found her still 
sitting in the same position. Without looking at her he stripped 
off his tunic and sluiced his body with cold water from the great 
jar which stood in the corner of the room. Timaea watched him 
with a mixture of exasperation and hungry intentness. 

At last she said : ‘ Well ? How did our guest behave ? * Her 
voice was pleasant : low and husky, marred now only by the edge 
of irritability that was seldom altogether absent from it. 

‘ Excellently, as I expected,’ said Agis, towelling himself 
vigorously. He did not bother to turn round. Timaea, her toilet 
finished, stretched out on her back like a cat, on top of the coverlets. 
It was a warm night. She clasped her hands behind her head, 
and observed : ‘It would hardly have paid him not to. His life 
depended on it.’ 

‘ One wouldn’t have thought that to listen to him. He’s 
charmed them all completely.’ 

‘ And you ? ’ inquired Timaea sardonically. 

The King flushed. Timaea watched him with something like 
disdain. ‘ Please don’t misunderstand me. However handsome 
he may be, I’m well aware that he’s nOt ... a boy. He’s a 
dangerous man, Agis : all the more dangerous for his charm. Inr 
one night he can so work on the men he fought against that they’re 
willing to give him anything.’ 

‘ I shouldn’t be so certain,’ said Agis. ‘ I’m not altogether a 
fool, you know, whatever you think of me. Nor are the Ephors. 
They’ll use him, but they won’t trust him with authority. Nor 
shall I.’ 

‘ Perhaps not.’ 

‘ You seemed to have an extraordinary effect on him.’ Agis’ 
tone was one of mere mild curiosity. 

Timaea closed her eyes. Her dark face with its high shadowed 
cheek-bones betrayed nothing. ‘ Perhaps he is more appreciative 
of Spartan beauty than the Spartans themselves,’ she said lightly. 
But she too remembered the look of incredulous astonishment that 
had passed quickly across Alcibiades’ face when he met her. It had 
been replaced instantaneously by an amiable mask of aristocratic 
courtesy ; but it had been there. When he had bent to kiss her 
hand, she had realised that he was trembling ; and at the touch 
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of hi^ips a shock had run through the whole of her body, the more 
devastatingly because so^ utterly unexpected. It had required a 
huge effort of will to steady her voice to greet him. Buj^oT this she 
said nothing ; and now she tried desperately to put it out of her 
mind. This man had made her overpoweringly aware of herself. 
It was an unknown and frightening sensation, and she fought 
against it with the whole force of her strong and simple mind. 

She looked steadily at Agis, in the light of the guttering lamp, 
and said, almost imploringly : ‘ Will you come to bed, my lord ? ’ 

The King did not answer immediately. He put on a clean tunic, 
and flung his great scarlet cloak across his shoulders. Then he 
said : ‘ Not now. I must go out.’ He moved towards the door. 

‘ Agis ’ Her breath was comirg in short gasps ; it was a 

cry from the heart. He turned and looked at her : there was 
contempt in his face. 

‘ How can you look at me like that ? Have you no pity ? ’ 

‘ Have you no pride ? ’ 

She controlled herself with difficulty. ‘ I have my pride. The 
Gods know you have done enough to destroy it. I could forgive 
you almost anything else. But ... To the people I am your 
wife : Queen of Sparta, the consort of a great king. To you I 
am . . . nothing. It would be better if you hated me.’ She said, 
her lips trembling, ‘ If you wish for nothing else, you have your 
^responsibility to ihe State. You must give Sparta a son to take 
your place.’ 

Agis’ face was in shadow. ‘ Is that my fault ? ’ he asked ; and 
w'as gone. Timaea clenched her fists, fighting down the storm of 
tears that threatened to overwhelm her. Then she rose and went 
to the window. Dimly in the darkness she saw the figure of her 
husband striding away ; and his path led him to the barracks of 
the young boys. He is the King, she thought bitterly ; he can 
do no wrong. 

She found her way back to the bed and sat down. Mechanically, 
as if there were no meaning in the act, she opened a box that 
stood on the shelf, and took out a handful of dried sweet grass. 
She spent a long time, as she did every night, twisting threads of it 
into her hair. The clean, fragrant scent soothed her frayed herves. 
Then she lay down under the coverlet and tried to sleep. But she 
was still atvake, hours later, when Agis returned, and flung himself 
wearily on to the bed without a word to her ; and when she at 
last lost consciousness it was to wake again, sweating, the grip of 
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a fearful dream still strong upon her, to see the pale light of an 
autumn dawn peering through the shutters, and to hear the shouts 
of the slfl^{es at work in the courtyard outside. 


Alcibiades turned over on to his side and swam upstream, power- 
fully and gracefully, against the current. His body gleamed in the 
dark water. Antiochus, who like most sailors was a poor swimmer, 
stood waist-deep, shivering, and watched him with admiration ; 
and so did a knot of Spartans on the bank. To them this morning 
bathe was a hardening process, a test of endurance ; Alcibiades 
turned it into a demonstration of skill. 

Though the dawn was up, mist still hung about the houses. 
Alcibiades doubled like a fish, and with a few swift strokes came 
back to the waiting group. He stood up, laughing, pushing his 
wet hair back from his face, the water surging and bubbling round 
his body. He really enjoys it, thought Antiochus. Then he saw 
Alcibiades’ expression change ; and looked up to the bank. Timaea 
was standing there. She was watching the swimmer with extra- 
ordinary inientness, and made no attempt to conceal the fact. Her 
face was flushed, and her lips slightly parted. 

The fool, said Antiochus to himself. There’s going to be trouble 
there. If an Athenian woman- -let alonti one in her position — 
behaved like that, they’d be selling lampoons aba»it it on the street 
corners the same evening. But the Spartans did not even appear 
to notice. To them such interest was merely a tribute to a good 
athlete ; and as Alcibiades leapt up on to the bank, shaking himself 
like a dog, they crowded round him, laughing and talking. Then 
Alcibiades threw out a challenge ; and in an instant they were 
all running along the river bank, their wet brown bodies flashing 
in the sun. Timaea followed them with her eyes for a moment ; 
then, without a word to Antiochus, she walked away towards the 
town. Antiochus watched her go, a worried expression on his 
face. There was no denying she was an incredibly attractive 
woman. He began to dry himself, still shivering. 

When Alcibiades came back, panting and laughing, Antiochus 
noddeU quietly to him, and the two of them walked across the. 
meadows alone, at a little distance from the young Spartans. 

* I didn’t know you numbered swimming among your accomplish- 
ments,’ he said at length. t 

Alcibiades shook his head and laughed. ‘ Is that all you wanted 
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to tell me ? ’ he asked. He felt in an exceedingly good humour. 
His body was glowing ; the cold water had refreshed and invigor- 
ated him. And besides that ‘ Out with it,’ he^s£id. ‘ I’ve 

never seen you Ipok so gloomy.’ 

Antiochus said, in a tentative way : ‘ The Queen appears to 
find you . . , interesting.’ 

Alcibiades frowned ; then said lightly : ‘ It’d be surprising if 
she didn’t. After all, I am something of a novelty here. And I 
don’t think her . . . interest ’ — he grinned as he mimicked 
Antiochus’ hesitation — ‘ is limited to me. I’m told that her 
husband’s attentions are directed elsewhere.’ 

‘ Another woman ? ’ 

‘ My dear Antiochus : this is Spa la. No, not another woman.* 
He smiled charmingly and said : ‘ I appreciate your concern for 
me. But we have more serious things to think about today.’ 

‘ Have the ambassadors arrived ? ’ 

‘ They reached Sparta last night. The meeting is in an hour’s 
time.’ He fingered his shaven chin and said confidently : ‘ I 
know what I have to say to them.’ 


The word had gone around that Alcibiades was to address the 
Spartan Assembly that morning. A large crowd of citizens had 
assembled in the meadow to the north of the city, close to the 
bridge over the river, where all such sessions were held. The 
Ephors stood a little apart. King Agis with them ; so did the 
ambassadors from Syracuse and Corinth, fingering their notes and 
looking with some apprehension at the mass of fierce warriors 
gathering round the natural gras«iv mound from which the speakers 
addressed them. On the fringe of the crowd, chatting with the 
captains who had escorted him from Argos, was Alcibiades. 

Two of the Ephors were watching him. ‘ To allow him to speak 
is a grave error, in my opinion,’ said one of them. He was a grey- 
haired man in his late seventies ; yet he was vigorous still, and 
stood as straight as a youth. ‘ To send envoys to Syracuse, to 
prevent them coming to any agreement with Athens, that is well 
enough. But if we do not take care, this young hot-head fViil talk 

us into war again ’ He broke off as Endius climbed the mound 

and intrdiduced the ambassadors briefly. The crowd settled down 
to listen. They were far more serious and disciplined than the 
Athenian Assembly. 
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Something their mood seemed to catch the Corinthians and 
Syracusans. They employed no flowery /hetoric ; but drew a 
picture of*t^e gravity of the situation as well as its opportunities. 
They ended by quite baldly asking, firstly, for help in Sicily ; 
secondly, for a resumption of the war in Greece. The first proposal 
was greeted with some enthusiasm ; the second doubtfully. When 
they had finished Endius nodded to Alcibiades ; and with slow, 
leisurely steps the Athenian moved forward, as he had done so 
many times in his own city, but now to address the representatives 
of an alien and suspicious people. 

When he had reached the top of the mound he paused a moment, 
surveying the faces before him. It was a fine October day ; a gentle 
breeze blew off the river, and there was not a cloud in the sky. 
Somewhere a bird was calling monotonously ; a long, drawn-out, 
intolerably repeated, cry, 

‘ I must first speak to you,’ said Alcibiades, ‘ of the prejudice 
which exists against me here in certain quarters. If I cannot dispel 
your suspicions, I can hardly hope that you will listen to the advice 
I have to give you. I had a long-standing connection with you 
through family ties. I should have been the rightful consul with 
whom you negotiated after Pylos.’ 

Endius looked up at him quickly. Not a sound, not a single 
expression showed him what kind of effeef he was having on his 
audience. They sat as still and impassive as statums, their shadows ^ 
slowly shortening as the sun climbed the sky. 

‘ We at Athens have always had a dislike for arbitrary power. 
All those who oppose such a government get the name of democrats. 
I. led the people for a time. Hence my reputation.’ 

For the first time a faint ripple of laughter broke out. 

‘ I don’t propose to waste your time in discussing what we all 
agree is a ridiculous form of government. I will only say that 
while we were at war with you, it seemed to us highly dangerous 
to attempt to change it,’ 

Some heads nodded at this. Agis looked mildly amused. 
Endius leant forward, intent on every word. 

‘ Now, I feel, I can deal with the real and pressing problems 
which Confront you, and concerning which I have some special 
knowledge.’ A complete hush fell over the audience- ‘ You 
thought our goal was the conquest of Sicily. That weIs only to 
be a beginning. Sicily would lead us both to Caithage and Italy. 
With all three in our hands we should get everything we wanted 
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— ^men, ships, money. And then, at last, we were to return to 
Greece. Against such % fleet and army our enemies in the Pcio- 
ponnese would be helpless.* He smiled grimly. ‘ The finaj 2<m, then,* 
he said, staring at the startled Syracusans with some amusement, 
‘was for Athens to gain complete control of the entire Greek world.* 

If he had intended to create an effect, he had certainly succeeded. ^ 
The impassivity of the gathering vanished, and was replaced by an 
angry murmuring. 

‘ You now know the whole purpose of the expedition,’ he said. 

‘ I was the man who conceived it ; I have told you everything I 
know. My late colleagues will, if they can, still carry it out.’ He 
passed quickly over this piece of lying effrontery ; but no one seemed 
to have noticed it. 

‘ You must send an army to Sicily at once. More than that, 
you must send a competent Spartan general to direct the defence 
of Syracuse. If you take this open step, the cities in Sicily that are 
still wavering will come over to you at once. At the same time 
you must renew the war here on the mainlands* 

There was some dissentient murmuring at this ; but he took no 
notice. ‘ I am not proposing the annual raids you employed during 
the late war. There is an easier and a more effective way. Twelve 
miles outside Athens stands the fortress of Decelea. Take it and 
hold it. A single strong point in their territory will do them more 
Jiarm than any aaids could. You will gain control of all the sur- 
rounding territory ; you will become a rallying point for malcontents 
and deserters — of whom there are many — and, best of all, you will 
cut off Athens from her silver mines at Laurium. She has not so 
much revenue that she can afford this loss. And further — ^if her 
allies see you taking this kind of action, they will be less inclined 
than ever to pay the tribute that i , being wrung out of them. Their 
obedience is based on fear ; and once they lose their fear, there 
will be no holding them.’ 

There could be no doubt about it ; he had won over the majority. 
A hum of approval greeted his words. Skilfully and quietly he 
broke into it. 

‘ If you send even a small force to Sicily, you will not only preserve 
yourselves a valuable ally, but destioy Athens’ ambitions oifce and 
for all. And then,’ he concluded shrewdly, ‘ you will have gained 
more thail your own safety. Tou will have the leadership of Greece ; 
and you will hoid it, not by force, but by the willing consent of 
those whom you have preserved.* 
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He stepped down from the mound ; and the roar of applause 
that rang in his ears left him in no doubt |hat his words had gone 
home* Wijhin half an hour, to his amazement, all his proposals 
had been put before the Assembly and formally approved. 

The very decisiveness of his action appalled him. There could 
be no turning back. A cold voice of doubt nagged at his brain. 
Yet what else could I have done ? he asked himself. Go back to 
Athens, to a parody of a trial, to offer myself as a sacrifice to 
Androcles and his sweaty rabble? No one in their senses could 
demand that. Fight on in Sicily ? Nicias threw away that 
campaign almost before it was begun, and I can’t see the Assembly 
being very tolerant of the man who destroyed their dreams of 
conquest. Rot away in exile ? Where is safe for me now ? He 
ground his heel savagely into the ground. No. This is the only 
way. Sooner or later Athens will be on her knees to me to come 
back : when the madmen are silenced, and the petty intriguers 
destroyed. He trembled with rage as he thought of the men who 
had pulled him down. By the Gods, he said to himself, by the 
Gods, I shall show them I am still alive. The Gods willing, I shall 
still save Athens. But the Gods willing, I shall destroy my enemies 
first. He stretched his arms and drew a deep breath. The 
decision once made, he dismissed the problem from his mind. 

When the meeting was breaking up, he* was hailed by Endius. 
The two of them walked together across the brMge. 

‘ I offer you my congratulations,’ said the Ephor. He moved 
awkwardly, his tall gaunt figure looking oddly out of place in the 
bright autumn sunlight. He leaned over the rail of the bridge and 
looked down at the water hissing and chuckling past the green 
corroded wooden piles. ‘ I shouldn’t be too premature in your 
satisfaction, though,’ he went on, ‘ You made a good speech — 
an excellent speech. No Athenian rhetoric.’ He gave one of his 
rare smiles. ‘ Your proposals, with which, as you know, I find 
myself in complete agreement, have been ratified. But no time limit 
has been set for their execution. There will be delay — endless delay. 
You must be patient. For all your excuses, my colleagues don’t 
trust you yet. Neither docs the King. You have made as good 
an imi5ression as you could. But it’s not enough. Perhaps you 
hoped for an active part in the execution of your plans ’ 

‘ No,’ said Alcibiades ; ‘ no, I’m not sure I want that.’ He 
picked up a pebble and balanced it meditatively in bis hand. It was 
black and rounded, veined with red. Like Sparta itself, he thought, 
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* Your choice is a wise one* I counsel you to wait. There is 
nothing else you can do now.’ 

‘ I agree/ said Alcibiaefes. There was a faint smile 09 kis face ; 
but Endius thought he had never seen him look so tired and old. 

‘ There is nothing else 1 can do/ repeated Alcibiades dully. With 
a jerk of his wrist he tossed the pebble into the water. The 
ripples spread outwards, expanding and interlacing till they reached 
the bank ; then they were wiped away by the swiftly flowing 
current. 

‘ I will be as patient as I can/ he said. 





CHAPTER 29 


W HEN spring came round again, the cavalry for which 
Nicias had written home arrived in Sicily ; two hundred 
and fifty horsemen, and with them not only thirty 
mounted archers, but also three hundred silver talents for pay. 
There was no excuse now for inactivity, and Nicias sailed against 
Syracuse. 

Once he moved, he moved intelligently and with speed. While 
the Syracusans were manning the harbour, he landed his whole 
force half a mile down the coast, and rushed the heights of Epipolae 
behind their backs, leaving a small party to build a stockade round 
the ships. An attack from the town was beaten off ; and next 
day the Syracusans observed that this highly unpredictable Athenian 
general was building a fort to overlook their defences. During the 
afternoon, to make matters worse, a large body of cavalry from 
Segesta succeeded in joining him ; and within twenty-four hours 
his engineers, with incredible speed and energy, began the con- 
struction of a wall that bid fair to cut off the whole city. 

There followed a bewildering series ^)f attacks and counter- 
attacks. The Syracusans failed in a direct attempt to defeat tfje 
building of the wall, and set about one of their own to intercept 
it. Nicias and Lamachus, for the first time in the campaign 
thoroughly enjoying themselves, sent a strong detachment out 
against them, and stopped the new wall almost before it was begun. 
Then, for good measure, they severed the pipe-lines which carried 
all drinking water into the city. 

That night the Athenian officers drank long and deep in cele- 
bration ; and even Nicias, flushed with success, joined them. But 
after an hour or two he went very white and had to be helped to 
bed. The kidney disease that had for so long lain dormant now 
broke out and laid him on his back in agony. Sweating and 
groaning through the small hours, he cursed himself for his impiety 
in evSr consenting to lead this doomed expedition. As he writhed 
on the hard camp-bed in his stifling tent, he felt that the Gods 
had reached out from heaven and struck him down. ' 
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Half-asleep still, he heard the sounds of battle and pursuit from 
the marshy valley far bjplow. He opened his eyes, blinked in 
pain. Bright sunlight was streaming in through the fljpte of the 
tent. It must be nearly midday. He sat up, and a wave of nausea 
struck him. The shouting grew louder. He called weakly for his 
servant. The man came running in, a frightened expression on 
his face. 

‘ What’s happening ? ’ Nicias, desperate, tried to pull himself 
together. He felt sick and faint. 

‘ We attacked an hour ago. General . . . Everything went 
well at first. Then their cavalry turned our flank. They’re 
sending a force against us here, now. All our men are engaged 
in the march. There’s only camp-followers left up here. The 
stores will be lost — ^we shall be cut off ’ 

‘ Be quiet, you fool.’ Nicias staggered to his feet and wrapped 
a cloak about him. He went out into the sunlight, coughing and 
sweating. The light lanced into his eyes ; his brain swam dizzily. 

The Syracusans were streaming up the hill towards them ; they 
could not be more than two hundred yards away. Nicias looked 
round quickly. Scattered in front of the fortifications were piles 
of faggots, brushwood, baulks of timber, that the engineers had 
collected to bridge the swamp. 

* Get torches,’ he said 'thickly to his servant. ‘ Call all the help 
can. Set fir.^ to the timber. Pour pitch on to get the fire 
going quickly. Hurry, man ! ’ 

He felt his strength ebbing rapidly, and stumbled back to his 
tent, where he fell across the bed. I can do no more, he thought. 
If they take me now, i should almost be glad. Through the 
ringing in his ears he heard hoarse shouts, running feet. Then 
came a crackling roar ; the fires had been lit. It grew steadily 
stronger, drowning every other sound. Weakly, blinking away 
tears of pain from his eyes, Nicias began to vomit. A trickle of 
dark blood ran dowm the corner of his mouth. Then he lost 
consciousness. 

Outside the Syracusans, seeing the ring of flames leaping up 
against them, hesitated, halted, and finally gave up the attack. 
It was not till nightfall that Nicia^j ^oke again and learnt oi^this ; 
learnt, too, that Lamachus, in a desperate effort to rally his men, 
had been <fut off in the marsh by the Syracusan cavalry and killed 
in single combat.# With a shrinking fear he realised that the fate 
of the entire expedition now lay in his hands. 
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His new bowedy his scanty white hair falling about his face» 
he bq;an to cough as though he would never stop. 


The shrine of the Goddess, Artemis Orthia, stood at the edge 
of marshy land by the river. It was a poor affair compared with 
any Athenian temple : built clumsily of wood, and not even 
painted. In front of it was t* levelled space, trodden flat with 
countless feet ; and in the centre of this space, a plain stone altar. 
Set in the earth close to the altar were several stout posts, with 
what looked like shackles attached to them. A group of griz^d 
Spartan officers stood together outside the shrine, conversirtg^n 
undertones. Each one carried a short whip of rawhide. Occasion- 
ally they glanced at the vast concourse of spectators who had 
assembled in the meadow, and now“stood, forming a great semi- 
circle round the sacred ground of the altar. By themselves, drawn 
up in military formation under their officers, were the corps of 
youths — some hundreds in all — who had just finished their military 
training, and for whom today would provide their last and greatest 
ordeal before they were accepted as men. They were naked except 
for scanty loin-cloths, their supple young bronzed bodies gleaming 
in the spring sunlight. Their faces were impassive ; they stood 
firmly at attention. Only an occasional nervi^us swallowing, .a 
snapping of dark eyelids, betrayed the strain they were undergoing. 

Alcibiades stood with Agis, Timaea, and Endius in a place of 
honour at the front of the crowd. He noticed to his surprise 
that there were not only as many women as men present, but almost 
more visiting foreigners than Spartans. He mentioned this to the 
King. 

‘ You have a reputation for keeping foreigners out of Sparta,* 
he observed. ' Why admit them for this one occasion ? ’ 

‘ As an object-lesson,’ replied Agis, perfectly seriously. He 
seemed to be labouring under some ill-concealed excitement. 

‘ Let the men of all countries see the tests of endurance to which 
we put our young men. If they learn nothing else, at least they 
will Ifcarn that we are a people to be feared in battle.’ 

Alcibiades suspected shrewdly that the many aliens now jostling 
for a good view of the impending ceremony might nave other 
reasoiis for their enthusiasm ; but of this he s.iid nothing. 

Timaea was very near him ; so near that if he had put out his 
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hand only a little he could have touched her. Ilut he <Sldi mot 
move, llie blood thund^ed in his head. His eyes took in the 
white falling folds of her dress, the strong curve of her c]i6ekbone, 
the long slender fingers now clasped beneath her breast ; and 
his heart beat as if he had run far over rough ground. He turned 
sharply away. 

The priestess, in her flowing white robes, laid three bronze 
sickles on the altar. Then, with slow steps, she retreated into the 
temple. The whole assembly was suddenly hushed. Then she 
came out again, and in her arms was the image of the Goddess 
With a sigh and a rustle, the thousands of spectators dropped to 
their knees. 

The Goddess was like no image of Artemis that Alcibiades had 
ever seen. Above her painted face was the tall conical tiara : 
her breast was bare, and her flounced and pleated skirt fell stiffly 
to her ankles. As the priestess finished her obeisance, the crowd 
rose again. A trumpet rang out ; and at its sound, moving 
like automata, three of the youths walked fro^^ the ranks and 
approached the altar. The men with the whips moved forward ; 
in an instant each youth was shackled by the wrists to a post. 
A low-drawn gasp of anticipation ran through the spectators. 
Alcibiades looked covertly from side to side. Timaea was quite 
still, biting her lips nervously, her hands clasped together so tightly 
that the knuckles -ihowed white. Agis was staring fixedly towards 
the altar, his mouth half-open, his breath coming quickly. The 
suspense was intolerable. 

‘ Begin ! ’ called the priestess, in a high, keening voice : and 
the whips fell with a crav.K that echoed round the meadow. Sick- 
ened yet fascinated, Alcibiades saw the three dark red weals across 
the brown flesh. From one of em a thin trickle of blood had 
started to flow. None of the boys had uttered a sound. Then 
the second blow was struck : slowly, inevitably. The three 
brawny arms moved in unison : the horrible ceremony began to 
acquire a kind of rhythmic pattern. Alcibiades felt the sweat 
standing cold on his forehead. 

It was five minutes — though it seemed an age longer — before 
the first boy began to shriek. On » he began his iron self-c5ntrol 
vanished in an instant. He howled like a tortured animal, writhing 
and tuggiri^ at the spiked fetters that held him. His back was a 
scarlet mess of blcod and torn flesh, its grace and beauty all sfashed 
to ribbons. Between the strokes of the lash the flies settled 6n him 
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in dark lines, scattering into the air at each fresh blow. Then, 
with the same slow steps, the priestess poved to the altar. She 
touched<"i^ with her finger, then held up her hand. There was a 
spot of red upon the white ; and a deep, long-drawn a-a-ah / 
went up from the crowd. 

The captain gave one last stroke : a rain of blood spattered 
the priestess’s white robe. Then he stopped, his face twitching as 
if with contempt. He unfastened tlie shackles and the boy col- 
lapsed fainting at the foot of the post. The captain kicked the 
sprawling body aside roughly : two men picked up the boy and 
carried him away. As they did so, another boy moved forward 
from the ranks to take his place. The captain ran the lash through 
his fingers, scraping off the blood and the scraps of flesh which 
adhered to it. Then he turned to his work again. 


It went on till evening, and during all that time, while the 
shadows grew short and then slowly lengthened once more, and 
the ranks of the youths were thinned as the sun dropped down 
the western sky, nobody moved, or spoke, or ate. About a score 
of those whipped cried out as the first one had done, and were 
removed in disgrace. Three were carried out dead. Most stood 
pain until they mercifully lost consciousness. Only two remained 
fully conscious and unflinching to the end. When the ceremony 
was over these stumbled painfully to the altar, with the cheers 
of the whole gathering ringing in their ears, and received from the 
hands of the priestess a sickle that had been dipped in their own 
blood. Each of them in turn knelt before the Goddess’s image 
and placed his sickle in her lap ; then retired. Slowly, very 
slowly, the priestess carried the image back into the temple. 

Now it was quite dark, and there was another ceremony to be 
performed. It was in strange contrast to the bloody protracted 
ritual they had just witnessed. Where the blood still lay blacken- 
ing on the trodden arena young maidens now danced and sang 
to the music of flutes, winding in and out in intricate patterns, 
their mock rivalry a strange and gentle epilogue to what had 
gone^before. The flickering torches they carried lit up the scene 
with a red and lurid light ; the smoke trailed away into the deep 
blue — now almost black — of the sky, fluttering in tenuous filaments 
across the heavy yellow moon. They were dresced as the Gk)ddess 
had been dressed, in pleated skirts of purple, with tall tiaras and 
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bodices pressed high under their bare breasts. Round their slender 
waists were twined snakes of wrought gold, and the rings clashed 
on their ankles. In silent valley their voices rosQ^ sweetly, 
blending in subtle harmonies with the movements of the dance. 
When they had finished, they formed into a long procession and 
wound away towards the town. Soon they were invisible them- 
selves ; but their voices were still carried on the breeze, and the 
torches they bore twisted against the blackness like a fiery snake. 

‘ We call it the Lydian procession/ said Timaea. Her face was 
only faintly visible in the darkness . she might have been speaking 
to herself. Alcibiades, feeling the tension relaxing, conscious that 
everywhere the densely packed spectators were stirring preparatory 
to depaiture, stretched himself, flexing his arms. As he did so, 
his hand touched that of the Quee A violent shock seemed to 
run up his arm, and spiead flaming ihiough his whole body. He 
held his bieath and lemamed completely motionless. Then, for 
an instant, the long smooth fingers closed over his ; and almost 
immediately withdrew. 

Agis turned to him, a wolhsh expression on his face, and said : 

‘ Now comes the feasting. Eve n in Sparta we feast on occasion.’ 
In the darkness it seemed as though he were licking his lips. Alri- 
biades felt a revulsion th.it the prolonged tortures he had witnessed 
had failed to arouse in •him. The crowds parted for the Ephors 
and the Royal pjirty ; and slowly they made their way towards 
Xgis’ house. The smell of roasting meat reached them from tl\e 
end of the street. 

When he sat down beside Agis on the dais he knew he would 
be unable to eat Th sigiit of the roasted flesh sickened him ; 
he glanced at Agis, and saw that the King was eating lavenously, 
with huge and obvious enjoyment, as if he had just returned from 
a day’s hunting. Alcibiadcs drank his wine at a gulp. A hovering 
slave at once refilled his cup, and he drank again. After that he 
felt better, and ate a little bread. But he still could not bring him- 
self to touch the meat. 

Agis looked at him and laughed. He had himself drunk a 
good deal, and was in an excellent humour. The day’s events 
appeared to have given him p\ < uliar satisfaction ‘ Do£s the 
Athenian ha\ e a delicate stomach for our ways ? ’ he asked ; and 
one or twcppeople chuckled amusedly . ‘ We adhere to old customs,* 

Agis went on. ^ We dislike change. There are many fashions 
here which the rest of Greece looks askance at.’ 
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‘ I would be interested to hear of them,* said AlciHades politely, 
more to distract attention from his own condition dian anything 
else. fy ^ f ^ 

Agis leant his elbows on the table. ‘ In ways,’ he observed scn- 
tentiously, ‘ we are more enlightened than you. Among us it is 
honourable for husbands to . . . give their wives to other men.’ 
He grinned. Alcibiades’ eyes narrowed. Could Agis be so subtle ? 
He contrived to look shocked and surprised. 

‘ Don’t misunderstand me,’ Agis went on. ‘ We arc opposed to 
mere wantonness more than any other nation. Our motives are 
of the highest. For one thing, such a course prevents the ridiculous 
jealousies that are all too common elsewhere. For another, fine 
sons may be born of such a union. Fine sons to serve Sparta,’ 
he repeated, and drank. 

That’s probably true enough, thought Alcibiades. At all costs 
they’ve got to preserve the pure-bred line. And their losses in 
battle are enormous. It was with an effort that he said, politely 
and casually : * Who most tend to profit by this practice ? ’ 

Agis’ answer confirmed his guess. ‘ Those whose wives are 
barren. They have a duty to breed sons.’ 

One or two quiet glances were exchanged at this. It was hardly 
a subject for the King to hold forth on. 

‘ I should have thought that in such a case divorce ’ began 

Alcibiades. Agis chuckled and winked. He vy^s rapidly losinj^ 
his self-control. ‘ And what do you think would happen to 
the dowry then ? ’ he asked. To which Alcibiades had no 
answer. 

At this rather awkward moment there was a disturbance at the 
end of the hall, A man in travelling-clothes, dusty and red-eyed, 
pushed his way past the guests and fell on one knee before the 
King. Agis spat out a bone on to the table and said, ‘ Well, man ? 
What news ? ’ 

The messenger rose and whispered in the King’s ear. Agis’ face 
displayed first anger, then satisfaction. He called to a steward 
to sec that the man was fed, and turned to Alcibiades. All over 
the hall a buzz of speculation arose. Those nearest craned forward 
to hear his words, 

‘ Your advice was good, my friend. I have a report that the 
Athenians have done what we hoped. Our last raid in the Argolid 
has teinpted them out. They have just executed.^ series of attacks 
all along the east coast of Sparta. A squadron of thirty ships. 
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Gentlemen,* he said, looking round the table, * we have the excuse 
we need.* 

His statement was nof greeted with as much enthu|[2SSm as he 
had expected ; the Ephors looked at each other in positive dismay. 
Alcibiades was so excited that he failed to notice their reaction. 
The months of waiting had told heavily on him ; the day’s events 
had strung him up to breaking-point. Impetuously he said : 

‘ Then we can declare open war once more ? ’ 

Endius dug his nails into his palms with fury. The unpre- 
meditated remark, so baldly put, caused a certain amount of con- . 
sternation. Even Agis felt it. He glanced quickly at the intent 
faces before replying. ‘ Of course, we shall have to proceed 
cautiously,’ he said at length ; and there was an almost audible 
sigh of relief. Then, seeing Alcibiaues’ crestfallen face, he added : 

‘ I don’t think there can be any harm in sending a Spartan general 
to help our friends at Syracuse. That at least seems safe now.* 
Heads were nodded. 

‘ And men ? * pursued Alcibiades. Agis fiddpled with a knife. 

‘ Come,’ he said, ‘ we mustn’t be precipitate. The Syracusans 
have men. It is a good commander they lack. You pointed that 
out yourself . . . Yes, we shall certainly send them a com- 
mander.’ He looked to the Ephors for approval, and got it. 

‘ Everything in due course,’ he said, and turned back to his food. 


Against all expectation, Nicias slowly recovered from the more 
violent effects of his iLiiess. He was still a sick man, and his 
parchment-like skull and bilious eyes gave him a shocking appear- 
ance ; but he could go about hi^ duties once more. As if to com- 
pensate him for his personal suJferings, the campaign seemed to 
be taking a turn for the better. The news that Syracuse was 
completely invested had an admirable effect on the attitude of the 
Sicilians. Men and supplies began to pour in ; all the cities were 
anxious to swim with the tide. There were even three ships from 
Italy. And now that the siege was practically at a deadlock, 
he could indulge in his own br..^ ? of intrigue, which wa# more 
to his taste than open warfare. He began to have secret dis- 
cussions vAth some of the Syracusan leaders, who in their present 
desperate position were only too willing to do anything that*might 
secure their personal safety. As Nicias had anticipated, rumours 
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of these moves got about, with the result that no one in the Syracusan 
government trusted his neighbour. As it would have been im- 
prudent fof the magistrates to attack each other, they vented their 
anger on their unlucky generals: there was a regular crop of 
dismissals on charges of treachery and incompetence. Nicias kept 
a firm finger on the pulse of this dissension, and grew daily more 
optimistic ; so optimistic, in fact, that after a while he became a 
little careless. 


The man the Ephors had chosen to send to Syracuse was a 
senior captain named Gylippus. They had ratified Agis’ proposal 
grudgingly, raising endless objections, complaining that it would 
be better to wait on events before making such an overt move. 
When at length they capitulated, they only allowed the mission to 
take two ships, and the man they chose was one they were glad 
to see out of the way. 

Gylippus had, in fact, several of Agis’ own more disturbing 
characteristics. His dour, heavy appearance and somewhat brutish 
appetites concealed a quick and independent brain. He was 
much given to acting in the field without orders. To this, more 
than anything else, he owed the fact that hitherto he had never 
been giv^en a responsible command. He was also inordinately 
ambitious ; but was wise enough to keep this ^rail well bidder^ 
Nevertheless, when he had been offered his two ships, and a seem- 
ingly impossible task, he accepted with alacrity. 

When he left the Peloponnese, he sailed, not directly to Sparta, 
but round into the Gulf to Corinth, where he acquired two more 
ships and a Corinthian lieutenant. From here the little squadron 
made its way to the island of Lcucas on the west coast of Greece, 
and waited. In due course it was augmented by ten further ships 
from Corinth, two from Leucas itself, and three from Ambracia 
on the mainland opposite, which Gylippus extracted from the 
natives by a combination of threats and bribes. Nineteen vessels : 
the situation was beginning to look a little more promising. 

But the news that continually reached Gylippus from Sicily was 
anything but promising. Merchantmen calling in at the little 
port where his fleet rode at anchor all told the same story. Syra- 
cuse would fall in a matter of days ; after that all Sitily would 
go ovtr to the Athenians. Gylippus decided thpt his only chance 
was to save Italy. With two of his own ships and two Corinthian 
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galleys he sailed across to Tarentum. Nicias received a report (rf* 
his approach ; but, taking the number of ships he brought into 
account, decided this was a mere piratical expedition^ and forgot 
all about it. 

Gylippus meanwhile had used his agents to rather better effect. 
It became clear that there still was a way into Syracuse, overland 
by the heights of Epipolae. The whole situation abruptly changed. 
He sailed up through the straits of Messana, and put in at Himera 
on the north coast of Sicily to raise troops among the native Sicels. 
The four ships that Nicias had finally sent to Italy to intercept 
him came back with the news that he was gone. About the same 
time, unbeknown to Nicias, Gylippus had raised a force of some 
two thousand men from the district around Himera, and was 
marching on Syracuse itself. Nicias outposts were so careless that 
the Spartan managed to get his whole army up on to Epipolae, 
between the Athenian camp and the town, without the loss of a 
single man. 


‘ The Spartan Gylippus,’ wrote Nicias in his dispatch to the 
Council, ‘ has forced us into a position where we are hard put to 
it to defend our own linos, let alone carry out the attack we intended 
against the city |)f Syracuse.’ He put down his pen, shivering a 
little with the cold, and pressed his hands to his eyes. For three 
days he had been prostrated by another attack ; and the setbacks 
he had suffered during the last two months had robbed him of 
any resistance he migLl have had. All he dreamed of now was 
to rest in peace in his bed. His back ached horribly : he could only 
summon up enough energy to wnte a sentence or two at a time. 

‘ They have carried their wall past our lines. Their strength 
of cavalry prevents us recapturing this wall, or even foraging in 
the country. The besiegers have become the besieged.’ 

His hand began to tremble so much that he had to stop. He 
closed his eyes and prayed for a fresh commander to relieve him. 
But he saw the grim faces of the Council, far away from the battle- 
front, concerned only with the ’ ipalpables of politics ; mid he 
knew that his death warrant had already been signed, that he 
would never be allowed to give up his command. Tears of rage 
and weakness apd self-pity ran down his withered cheeks. Yet 
the attempt, the gesture must be made. 
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‘ Gylippus is getting reinforcements from the Peloponnese, and 
all the cities of Sicily are going over to him. He is intending to 
attack uailpoth by sea and land. We cannot resist him. Tliis 
may sound inexplicable to you.’ 

How could the easy men sitting at home, with memories of the 
great and invincible fleet that had sailed away from the Piraeus — 
how could they ever understand what had happened? 

* Our ships have been in commission too long. In our position 
we cannot haul them ashore and careen them without exposing 
ourselves to attack. The timbers are rotten, and the crews mutin- 
ous. And now the enemy have a more powerful fleet than ours. 

‘ It is hard to get supplies through their blockade. If we relax 
our grip at all it wiU become impossible. We have already lost 
too many men to keep the lines fully open. They are cut off by 
Syracusan cavalry when going out to forage or fetch water. Our 
slaves and mercenaries are deserting. We have no means of 
making good these losses. Naxos and Catana, our only remaining 
Sicilian allies, have no more men to give us. The only further 
blow we could suffer would be the loss of our Italian markets. 
And if a relief force is not sent, Italy too will desert us, and Syracuse 
end the war without a blow being struck.’ 

He smiled grimly and added : ‘ I could have given you more 
agreeable news than this, but the truth wilt be more useful. And, 
I think, safer. The Athenian loves to have his ho/?es raised ; then^ 
if the results fail to justify his expectations, he turns on his informer. 
This, then, is the real state of affairs.’ 

Was that too strong ? he wondered, his natural caution asserting 
itself once more. He drew his sheepskin cloak round his thin 
shoulders. After all, what did it matter now? 

‘ I do not want you to think ’ — the hollow platitude slipped 
from his pen unbidden — ‘ that cither your troops or the men who 
command them have deteriorated to the point where they are 
no longer a match for the enemy. But you must face the facts.’ 
He drew a deep breath. This would be the most difficult part. 
‘ An immediate decision in Athens is vital. You must either recall 
the expedition, or send out at least as large a force again to rein- 
force UB.’ I tried that threat once before, and it failed, he thought. 
Will it fail again ? They could never raise such a fleet — especially 
now, when it looks as if Sparta will march against thenn They’ll 
have to defend the City. Yet — have they the courage to admit 
failure ? He picked up his pen again. 
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* Wc arc also desperately short of money,’ he wrote, ‘ a fact which 
has largely contributed to the many desertions we have sufFeredi . 
The men must be paid? 

‘ Lastly, it is most urgent that a successor should be found for 
me in my command. The disease I have long suffered from has 
now reached the point where I am unfit to carry out my duties. 

I naturally hesitate to ask this favour, though you will agree, I 
think, that I have done the State good service in the past ; and, 
had the situation been different, I should have by this time retired 
from office with some honour. Yet it is not only my own comfort 
I have in mind, but the safety, the lives even, of all those who are 
serving under me. 

‘ Whatever help you send must be sent at once : at the latest 
by next spring. If you delay beyond that point, both the Sicilian 
and Spartan troops will have reached Syracuse before you ; and 
if this were to happen, it would be too late to save us.’ 

When Nicias had finished writing, he re-read his words carefully, 
and sealed up the dispatch. Then he summoned the courier he 
had appointed to take it to Athens. 

* I have given as true a picture as I can of our condition,* he 
said wearily. ‘ Whether the Council will believe me, or act on 
my advice even if they do, I cannot tell.’ He looked up at the 
tall, silent man standing rigidly at attention in front of him. ‘ I 
give you full pejmission to add your own persuasions to mine. 
They must understand what is happening. If they fail to act, we 
are all lost,’ He coughed violently, holding his hand before his 
mouth. 

The courier looked him, strangely moved. Nicias had never 
been a popular general. But in defeat he had acquired a dignity 
he had never achieved in mon successful days. 

* I will do all I can, sir. I p»-omise you that.’ But even as he 
said the words he knew how hopeless his task was. 


Nicias* prophecies proved only too true. It was too much to 
hope for a withdrawal ; the governmenc would have cut its own 
throat even if it had had the Ckj7\ age to suggest it. Thet:ourier 
argued in vain. Money was running dangerously low ; and it 
seemed bfetter to stake all that was left on a chance of ultimate 
success than to ^ut what were already desperately heavy*losscs. 

So it was that a month later Nicias learnt that he had been 
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confirmed in his command, with two of his own junior officers as 
temporary colleagues. Shortly afterwards his old friend Eurymedon 
sailed in £r,i^ joined him, with ten ships into which he had packed 
two thousand troops. He brought, too, the news that another 
expedition was being fitted out, and that Demosthenes — the bril- 
liant, wayward Demosthenes, the victor of Pylos — would be in 
command of it. ‘ All we need to do now,’ said Eurymedon, 
vigorous and optimistic, ‘ is to hold our position till he arrives.’ 

Nicias smiled faintly. At unbelievable cost, he had held out 
for over a year. Three months sliould make little difference after 
that. 

‘ The morale of your troops seems to be very low,’ said Eurymedon. 
‘ It seems there’s a good deal to be done here. I intend no criticism 
of you personally, of course.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said Nicias. He began to try and explain how 
matters lay ; then he looked at Eurymedori’s energetic face and 
changed his mind. ‘ There is, as you say, a good deal to be done 
. . . Please forgive me. I’m not very well.’ 
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CHAPTER 30 


S LOWLY, maddeningly slowly, but with increasing vigour as 
time went on, the Spartans once more began to equip them- 
selves for war. The Ephors presented their plans to the 
Council, the Council summoned the Assembly : and towards the 
end of March Alcibiades’ plans were at last put into action. Agis 
himself took the whole of the Spartan army into Attica, and forti- 
fied the outpost of Decelea, twelve miles from Athens ; while a 
picked force of Helots, some six hundred strong, sailed for Sicily. 

To Alcibiades himself these events brought little satisfaction. 
He had spent more than a year now in Sparta, his position un- 
defined, a guest without real freedom. The delay, the uncertainty, 
the suspicion with which he was still regarded, the long periods 
during which he had notliing to do — all this had preyed cruelly 
on his nerves. He had hunted, feasted, wrestled with Spartan 
nobles, been continually charming and pliable : always alert for 
the least suggestion of hostility, quick to adapt himself, to smooth 
out differences, tirelessly working on Endius and Agis to admit 
him ‘to the role of trusted counsellor. But somehow all his efforts 
prided in failure^ He was treated with unfailing politeness ; he 
was invited everywhere as a welcome guest ; but no more. As 
always, he chafed at inaction : and now to his natural restlessness 
was added the burden of an inflamed conscience. What he had 
to do should have been done in hot blood. This interminable 
waiting was slowly sapping his strength of mind. And behind it 
all lay his desire for the one ' oman whose complaisance would 
destroy him as surely as his ow’^ countrymen : a desire conceived 
unknowingly, crystallised in a brief moment of physical proximity, 
hardened and magnified by its very impossibility. 

He saw her every day. In Agis’ house, in the streets, in the 
countryside, at swimming or wrestling, everywhere. If he went 
out of his way to meet her, he did not do so consciously. He never 
saw her alone ; he could not hav. lone so even if he had so >lvished. 
The spies of the Ephorate, the secret police, the glare of publicity 
which shftne on every well-known person in Sparta : these he might 
have circumvenied. But the King himself was another Matter. 
It was not, thought Alcibiades in the fury of his frustration, as 
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if Agis had either love or rtsptct for his wife. Bui he watched 
her as some gaoler might watch a valuable prisoner : with a kind 
of gloating fear. And Agis, more than Efidiu^, was the only man 
who could protect him — ^he writhed with shame at the thought — 
from the ill-concealed hostility of the Ephors and Elders. 

The crisis came to its head on the day before Agis was to leave 
for Attica. Six months earlier Alcibiades would have hesitated 
before the last desperate step of taking the field against his own 
countrymen ; now, seeing any hold he might ever have had on 
the Spartan King slipping away, he knew that this was the only 
thing that could save him. In the evening he went to Agis’ 
house and asked for a private audience. 

The King kept him waiting a long time ; and when at last he 
received him, in the raftered hall where they had dined so many 
times together, he was clearly in an ill-hurnour. He sat at the 
bare table on the dais, piles of muster-lists spread out before him, 
a great hound curled in the rushes at his feet. When Alcibiades 
came in, walking alone up the long room, Agis did not look up 
from his work. But the hound half-rose to its feet, and growled 
threateningly. 

At last Agis raised his head, and stared at Alcibiades in cold 
appraisal. ‘ Well ? ’ he said. , 

There was a short pause, ‘ Have you l(j»st your tongue, man ? ’ 
asked the King. With his broad shoulders anc^ thick congested 
neck he looked like an angry bidl. ‘ I have a great deal of 
work to do before tomorrow.’ His fingers clenched and un- 
clenched impatiently. ‘ Say what you have to say, and have 
done.’ 

Clearly any subtlety would not only be inappropriate but 
disastrous. Alcibiades looked steadily into those dark choleric 
eyes. He said : 

‘ Tomorrow — on my advice — you are marching for Decelea. 
I am an Athenian. I know the ways of my countrymen. Yet 
once again I am to be left here. What use am I to you in Sparta ? 
Take me with you to Decelea. I do not ask now for power or 
authority : merely to serve you as best I can.’ 

Agis^ looked for a long time at Alcibiades after this outburst 
without saying a word. Then slowly a smile broke out on his 
powerful face. It was the smile of a man who can afford to take 
his tin?e, who is complete master of the situatipn ; and it was 
more frightening than any threat. 
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^ I don't think you fully understand your position here/ said 
the King. *You wrote prewnising us certain information. That 
information you duly d^vered to us, and wc arc abo^jtitb act on 
it. I very much doubt whether there is anything else you could 
tell us which would help us more than our own intelligence in the 
field.' 

Alcibiades stared at him in dismay. Agis went on : ‘ It is 
hardly necessary to point out to you that Sparta is under no obliga* 
tion to you whatsoever. We sent for you on your own suggestion — 
with, I may add, considerable misgivings. Are you asking us to 
commit the incredible folly of entrusting our men to a renegade ? 
Even if you were the finest general in Greece the Council would 
never allow it.' He rose to his feet. ‘ And that,' he said, with some 
emphasis, ‘ you are not — whatever your own opinion of yourself. 
You’ve made a remarkable attempt since you’ve been here to 
impress us with your Spartan ways. You may have deceived 
some of us. But not many. I know you better than you know 
yourself. I know your duplicity and your fakhlessness. You'd 
betray your own father if he were alive and you had a profitable 
reason to do so. Take you to Decelea ? ’ he said contemptuously : 

‘ I'd sooner hand myself over to the enemy and have done with it. 
I knew you for a knave ; now it occurs to me that you’re also a 
fool. . You think friendship can be bought with a few gifts, that 
jharm and fine ^ords are a guarantee of safety. You mistake 
your men. Your only strength in Sparta has been what you had 
to give that no one else could ; the capacity to bargain. It should 
be plain to you by now that you have nothing left to bargain 
with.' 

There was nothing to say, no argument that would not be the 
merest sophistry. Alcibiades replied, almost unconcernedly, 
‘ Thank you. I would be glad m know what is to become of me.' 

Perhaps Agis had not expected such honesty ; at any rate, he 
hesitated a moment before replying. When he did, it was in an 
almost friendly voice. Now that the game was won, he could 
afford to be generous. 

‘ I think we might leave that till my return. If your advice 

proves good, you will not find us igether ungrateful. If n<it * 

he shrugged and smiled. ‘ I have given orders that you are not 
to leave the city of Sparta during my absence. You will be answer- 
able to my colleague King Pausanias. Further, if you disotfty any 
orders, or attempt to escape, your sponsor Endius will be held 
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responsible for you. You may find his attitude to you somewhat 
changed.’ 

Despite ^is position, Alcibiades grinded at the last remark. 
Then he said : ‘ Is that all ? ’ 

‘ Yes/ said the King, bending over his papers again : ‘ yes, I 
think that’s all.’ 

Outside in the darkness, walking slowly back to his billet, Alci- 
biades reflected on his position. Pausanias was an ill-tempered 
and caustic man ; but his dislik!^ for Agis was notorious. Here 
lay the only chance. Yes, a great deal might be done while Agis 
was away. It was with a feeling almost of irresponsibility that 
he went in search of Endius. 

It was only later that it came to him, with a sudden realisation 
that left him breathless, just how much could be done in the 
King’s absence by a man who cared little for the future. 


Agis swept across Attica like a meteor, leaving a blazing trail 
of destruction behind him ; and, like a meteor, he did most harm 
where he finally came to rest. For the first time in twelve years 
the people of Athens once again saw the night sky glowing dull 
red with the flames of burning farms. The, fires roared and ate 
their way through the tall green corn, writhed round the roots 
of the vines and olives that were only now coning once more to 
maturity. Where the Spartan army passed, they left nothing 
but blackened walls and calcined stubble ; and the ashes blew 
south with the wind into the streets of the City. 

But this attack was worse than any that men remembered. 
Before, there had been merely a raid every year : dangerous and 
destructive, but of short duration — a month at the outside. With 
the capture of the fortress of Decelea, Athens was faced with a 
permanent menace. As Alcibiades had foreseen, the mines were 
cut off, Spartan raiding parties roamed the countryside, and slaves 
began to desert in alarming numbers. 

The Athenian people knew only too well whom they had to 
thank for the situation in which they found themselves. But it 
was Agis who, with one of his flashes of dark Spartan humour, 
was responsible for spreading the rumour that Alcibiades was 
actually with him at Dccelea. ‘He asked to come,’ the King 
obsen^d one day to his staff captain, staring out from the walls 
of the fort to where the Cephisus River wound away through the 
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plain towards Athens ; * the least I can do now is to give him the 
reputation he’d have got if he’d actually been here.’ The rumour 
was in fact believed for a while ; and a motion was t|ihled in the 
Assembly to have Alcibiades’ son put to death. But this was a 
little too much even for them ; and the dark, solitary four-year- 
old child was allowed to live. Perhaps they were even a little 
afraid of it. 

Demosthenes’ fleet was now ready to sail for Sicily ; but Agis* 
action at Decelea required immediate retaliation in kind. Re- 
inforcements were summoned from Argos ; and Demosthenes landed 
a strong task force on the south coast of Sparta. It was not till 
the end of May that he crossed the Adriatic and anchored cau- 
tiously off the Grand Harbour of Syracuse ; and then only to 
find that the indefatigable Gylippus had out-manoeuvred and out- 
fought Nicias so well that he had captured the Athenian naval 
base and all its stores. Nicias and his rotting ships had been 
forced back on to the open beach in front of their camp ; a muddy, 
unprotected piece of coast-line, marshy and i»ahealthy. It was 
no wonder that Demosthenes and his imposing fleet were hailed 
as deliverers ; it was only surprising, thought the tall red-headed 
general, as he surveyed the impossible position from which he 
would have to fight, that the Syracusans themselves took his 
arrival as seriously as they did. 


‘ I’m sorry,’ said Endius, when he had heard the full story of 
Alcibiades’ interview with the King. ‘ I ought to have seen that 
this would happen.’ iie walked to and fro in the small room, his 
head bent, his hands clasped behind his back. ‘ I don’t say that 
your position is necessarily as V id as Agis makes out. There may 
still be ways in which you car be of invaluable assistance to us. 
But you must see that I can’t take any immediate action on your 
behalf. I’m being held responsible for you. I’m in an extremely 
awkward position.’ 

‘I appreciate that.’ Alcibiades’ \oice was courteous; but as 
he watched the Ephor he felt nothing but contempt. These 
Spartans were all alike : eithei ‘Hies or cowards. It wa:# clearly 
useless to prolong the interview any further. 

Outsidb in the darkness he stood quite still for a moment, peering 
about him. It was almost certain he was being watched ;*but all 
seemed still and quiet. His throat dry with excitement, he set 
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off at a quidk pace in the opposite direction to his actual destina- 
tion, stopping and looking back from time to time. Then he 
plunged irtQ a maze of dark alleys, twisting and doubling on his 
tracks till he was sure he had shaken off any possible pursuit. 
At last he came to a narrow, overhung lane along the side of which 
ran a high wall. Without hesitation he jumped up, his fingers 
scrabbling on the crumbling mud-brick, his feet searching for 
crevices ; hauled himself over, and dropped into a deserted 
courtyard. 

He stood in the shadow of the wall for a minute or so, breathing 
fast. It was not yet midnight ; from the low building in front 
of him a single lamp flickered by a window. He moved cautiously, 
following the wall, avoiding the faint moonlight that silvered the 
cobbles in the centre of the courtyard. Once he dislodged a 
stone, with a noise that to his overwrought nerves sounded like a 
clap of thunder. He remained motionless for a little ; but no 
one seemed to have heard. He felt hatred curdling inside him, 
the desire for crude, quick revenge. It rose sourly, blotting out 
all other emotions. With quick confident steps he made his way 
to the side of the window and cautiously peered in. What he 
saw evidently satisfied him. Noiselessly he swung himself up and 
dropped into the room. 


‘ I tell you it’s our only chance,’ said Demosthenes. He was 
just hanging on to the shreds of his temper. His face under its 
greying reddish hair was flushed, and the knuckles on his big 
bony hands showed white. For two hours he had argued, at first 
amiably, then with increasing tartness ; and now he was back 
where he had begun. 

‘ You don’t realise what the situation in Athens is. I should 
have had thirteen hundred Thracian swordsmen with me when 
I arrived. Well, I haven’t. A drachma a day was all they asked, 
and we couldn’t raise even that. We had to send them back 
home again. I hear they looted our own towns on the way, and 
I don’t blame them.’ He wiped the sweat from his forehead and 
stood wp with his back to Nicias, looking out through the flaps 
of the tent to where in the darkness the water purled and hissed 
on the shingle. 

‘ Oui* men are worn out. We have to keep ? strong garrison 
all round the City walls in case of a surprise attack. All the 
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country forts are manned. The troops do their guard duty turn 
and turn about by day.o That’s the only time they can^g^ any 
sleep. They’re all on duty at night. 

* And you sit h6re and advocate caution,’ he cried, swinging 
round to face Nicias. The old man’s face was haggard and ^Ivitch- 
ing. ‘ It’s almost unbelievable that we still keep a force in Sicily 
at all. What have you got to show for your time here ? The 
fleet’s almost useless. Your stores are captured. You’ve lost 
eight hundred men up-country in some ridiculous skirmish. Are 
you still going to refuse to take my advice ? ’ 

‘ You haven’t been particularly successful yourself yet,’ said 
Nicias, with something of his old spitefulness. ‘ You know as well 
as I do that we’re in no position i > attack by sea. It’s not only 
the state of the ships. We haven’t got room to manoeuvre. And 

the Syracusans have fitted their craft with heavy rams ’ 

‘ I wasn’t proposing to attack by sea,’ snapped Demosthenes. 
‘ Will you listen to me ? Our only chance is night assault on 
the heights of Epipolae. Once we control them again, we can 
lake the town.’ 

Nicias blinked and swallowed. Then he said, his hands nervously 
playing with the hem of his tunic, ‘ This plan strikes me as the 
very height of rash foolhardiness. There is more sense in my 
tactics than you admit. You talk about our shortage of money. 
The Syracusans 'Sre as hard pressed as ourselves. You say you 
value your men. Will you throw them all away on a forlorn 
chance when you can get what you want without striking a blow ? 
I have not been altog.. her idle, my friend. I am in communica- 
tion with agents in Syracuse itself. They assure me that a capitu- 
lation is only a matter of time ’ 

Demosthenes swore impatientb^ . ‘ Diplomacy ! ’ he said. There 

was a wealth of contempt in the word. ‘ Sparta and Corinth are 
pouring supplies in to help them. Your diplomacy might have 
worked six months ago — but I doubt even that. What guarantee 
have you that your agents’ll keep faith with you? You made 
your mistake when you first came to Sicilv. You should have 
struck at Syracuse at once. I’ may be too late to do it^now ; 
but it’s our only chance.’ 

Grumbling and protesting, covering his retreat with hair- 
splitting arguments and endless objections, Nicias at lengtjj, and 
with great hesitancy, yielded to Demosthenes’ plans. When the 
attack was agreed ii|X)n for the following night, and Demosthenes 
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was deep in details of the supplies and equipment required, briefing 
junior ofpeers and plotting out every stepT of the operation, Nicias 
still kept up a querulous and infuriating commentary, questioning 
the wisdom of every decision, gloomily prophesying defeat and 
disaster, till Demosthenes himself caught something of the old 
man’s mood, and flung off out of the tent in a rage. Staring up 
at the dark hill he would have to storm in twenty-four hours’ time, 
he reflected that this was hardly an auspicious beginning for such 
a desperate hope. Then he shook his head like a dog and returned 
to his staff-work. 


Alcibiades took in the details of the shadowy room at a single 
glance : the tall glistening water-jar close beside him, the heavy 
copper-bound chest ; a small table, a cliair with a robe flung 
over it ; the great bed in the corner, an undyed sheepskin spread 
out at its foot. He felt the beaten earth floor through the thin 
soles of his sandals. The single lamp spluttered crazily, and his 
shadow wavered on the wall where no arras hung. 

All that he could see of the Queen was a tall slim shadow, 
motionless beside the bed. In the absolute silence he heard her 
breathing. There was a rapid, uneven note in it, like the breathing 
of a sleeper who fights against a fearful dream. Neither of them 
spoke a word. She had not cried out when his dark shadow 
came between her and the moonlight, or while he stood beside 
the window, waiting. Now he knew there was no need of words. 

Slowly, like a sleep-walker, he moved across the room and took 
the lamp from its bracket, and held it up before her. The flame 
cast a reddish glow' over her dark face, glinting in her hair, casting 
deep shadows beneath her cheek-bones. Her mouth was half-open, 
and between the gleam of her teeth her tongue showed like the 
bud of a flower. Her great black eyes watched him unwaveringly ; 
but her breathing came faster and faster, and she began to tremble, 
with deep shudders that shook her whole body. Then she tugged 
at the wrap she w^ore, and it fell in folds at her feet. 

She^j^was like a column of light, perfection made manifest in 
flesh. The hand that held the lamp shook uncontrollably ; rip- 
pling shadows flickered across her breasts and shivered -to stillness 
against the dark walls. She moved as a fish moves in water, 
smoothly and gracefully, and lay down on the bed, her toes point- 
ing, her arms spread like a pirouetting dancer. 
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He set the lamp at her head and watched her, as a man dying 
of thirst stares across burning wastes to the gleam of silver that 
may be either deception or the stuff* of life. He knelt dftwn beside 
the bed, his long fair hair falling about his face, the light glowing 
steadily now, and with finger-tips light and gentle as the air itself 
learnt the ways ’of her body. He traced out the supple line of 
throat and jaw, fluttering lips and eyelids, the black burning forest 
of her hair. Then, with infinite tenderness, he bent over and 
kissed her mouth ; and at that touch a singing shock ran through 
his body, biting like a sword to his inmost being. His muscles 
tautened convulsively, and a red glare danced in his eyes. When, 
finally, he held her body close against his, it w^as as if she was 
burning the flesh away from his bf nes, leaving only a dried husk 
behind. He had a final sensation of plunging downwards into a 
roaring abyss, now only dimly conscious of her warm mouth and 
twining limbs ; and then he was lost to sight and sound, drowning 
in a sea of fire that seemed to consume him ij^tterly. 

The lamp flickered for the last time and went out. 


The attack on Epipolae was a complete failure. Demosthenes 
himself fought eveiy !nch of the way, his face grey and spattered 
with blood, his men rallying around him in a last desperate rear- 
guard action. W^ien he brought them into camp as dawn broke, 
he found he had lost over two thousand of his best troops ; and 
all the following day the stragglers were rounded up and slaughtered 
by Gylippus and the ^ yracusan cavalry. 

Now if ever, he thought, when the weary commanders met to 
deliberate on their next move, now if ever Nicias will agree to 
give up the venture. But the ^Id man was as stubborn as only 
he knew how to be. It became clear that he was more afraid of 
facing the Athenian Assembly than dying at the gates of Syracuse. 


For nearly three weeks he held his beaten and bedraggled army 
in the fever-stricken camp, in an . of indecision. The numbers 

of the sick rose steadily, as Demosthenes had foretold ; atl day 
long from^the brown patched tents came the babble of delirious 
men, half-starved, poisoned by tainted water and the vapouK that 
rose from the swamp at nightfall, scorched by day with the killing 
Sicilian sun. They sweated and died, their lungs choked with the 
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fine sand that whirled in eddies among the tents ; their bodies 
were thrown into the marsh because thrre was nowhere to bury 
them. 'I'he camp was filled with the sickly sweet smell of decaying 
corpses. 

It was the arrival of a new Spartan army that finally drove 
Nicias to the decision he should have made weeks before. His 
contacts in Syracuse had mysteriously failed ; a blind man entering 
the Athenian lines would have scented defeat in the air, and the 
Syracusans were ready, at long last, for the kill. Demosthenes, 
who had been down with fever, and was now a mere bright-eyed 
skeleton of his former self, finally made up the old man’s mind. 

Besides, the troops were perilously near to mutiny. The casual- 
ties had been highest among Nicias’ veterans, worn out with long 
service in appalling conditions ; they had reached a point of 
apathy that matched their commander’s. But Demosthenes’ re- 
inforcements were comparatively fresh. They crowded round the 
arguing generals in their hundreds, brushing aside guards and staff 
captains : lean and wolfish, blackened by the sun, the fear of death 
in their eyes. Some called for a return home. I’hese were mostly 
the sick. Others backed up Demosthenes, crying out that with a 
fresh base they still had a chance to win through. 

Demosthenes looked searchingly at Nicias* as the hubbub went 
on all round them ; he knew that Nicias was beaten, and that 
Nicias knew it too. Yet the old man, sick and shaking, managed 
to preserve his dignity. 

‘ We sail at dawn tomorrow,’ he observed. ‘ At the appointed 
hour I shall have a trumpet sounded. Any man not aboard by 
then will be left ashore, whatever his rank. I advise you to begin 
your preparations at once.’ 

He walked away quickly when he had spoken. He did not 
want to see his orders being carried out. All that afternoon, 
alone in his tent, he heard the men singing and shouting at their 
work, their boots slipping in the shingle as they heaved heavy 
boxes of stores aboard, and over all the shrill notes of the boat* 
swains’ pipes. 


The delirious man knew that he was dying. He had been laid 
in his cloak on the sand, with a thick sheepskin over him ; but he 
still sliivered and trembled. His head was on lire, but a deadly 
cold moved in his groin. He looked up at the sky, and knew 
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that this was the last time he would see the stars, and that when the 
fleet sailed in the morning he would be left tehind to suffer the 
unspeakable burial of the swamp. Yet between bursti %{ sobbing 
and singing he stiU prayed for life. He lay on his back and stared 
upward to where the Moon hung full and bright in the sky. 
Sovereign Lady, he whispered, grant me to live. 

The light wavered in front of his eyes. On the face of the 
Moon a shadow was beginning to spread, black and opaque, 
blotting out the brightness from him. Slowly, unbearably slowly 
it moved ; and as it swelled the darkness thickened about him. 
I am going blind, he shrieked, I am dying. But no one listened to 
him. I'hey too were staring upwards, till the shadow swept across 
their faces, erasing the terror, bringing them to their feet with 
howls of panic that spread instantaneously through the whole 
army. 

They stumbled about aimlessly in the blackness, beating frantic- 
ally on shields, cauldrons, or cooking-pots with sword or spear- 
butt to avert the evil daemons from them, trampling on those who 
were still asleep, till the latter, waking with angry oaths, were 
themselves awed into silence by what they saw. In a few moments 
the entire camp was in a state of hysterical pandemonium. 

Demosthenes wok^ from a sweating nightmare and sprang up, 
thinking the position was being attacked. He grabbed a sword 
tind strode out iifto a welter of sprawling bodies. Here and there 
a tossing torch half-illuminated the scene. Demosthenes cursed, 
having barked his bare shins, and laid about him with the flat 
of his sword. He sh' out his arm and caught hold of a man at 
random. 

‘ What’s happened, >ou fool WhaCs happened?^ 

The man was gibbering with fright, and could hardly articulate. 

‘ Sir . . . the Moon ... we are all cursed ..." A flicker of 
light showed up his face for a moment ; it was greenish-white, 
and his mouth hung open. 

‘ The Moon ? ’ Demosthenes released him, and he fell in a heap. 

‘ Is everyone mad here ? ’ Then he <(K)ked up at the sky and 
remembered. The superstitior » fools, he thought, a new fear of 
his own suddenly assailing him. He made his way, witft some 
difficulty,^ to Nicias’ tent. 

Nicias was up and dressed, and several of his private^sooth- 
saycr*^ were with'him. As Demosthenes entered the tent he smelt 
the sickly reek of burning incense. One glance at Nicias’ stricken 
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face was enough to confirm what he had already guessed. Beyond 
him Demosthenes saw the weaselish faccr^of the soothsayer, who 
was obviously in a high state of excitement. Niclas’ favourite 
soothsayer Stilbides had died of a fever less than a week ago ; 
this was a notable occasion for his successor. 

Then Nicias said what his colleague had feared. ‘ It will be 
impossible for us now to sail tomorrow.’ He glanced to the 
soothsayer for confirmation. 

‘ Quite impossible. General.’ The weasel’s Adam’s apple bobbed 
nervously up and down. ‘ Not till the Lady Moon has purified 
herself in her full course shall we be free from this evil omen.’ 
He stared defiantly at Demosthenes. The red-headed General, 
his drawn sword still in his hand, exclaimed : ‘ Her full course . . . 
A month ! Do you seriously propose we should stay here a month 
to satisfy your damned conjurors ? ’ 

Nicias said, helplessly, his face twitching : ‘ It is a matter of 
religion ... of piety.’ 

Demosthenes slapped his sword back into its scabbard and said : 

‘ What the Goddess can bring on our heads will be little to what 
we shall suffer from the hands of the Syracusans if we stay. Of 
the two I have no doubt which I would prefer to risk. Go out and 
speak to them, Nicias. Tell them it’s nonserise. Tell them we'll 
still sail at dawn.’ 

Nicias shook his head obstinately. ‘ My cortfecience will not- 
allow it,’ he said. His voice was weak, but there was no mistaking 
its unalterable conviction. 

‘ Then I will.’ Demosthenes turned to go. ‘ You will only 
waste your breath, General,’ said the soothsayer softly. ‘ Listen.’ 
And indeed the sobbing and prayers, the infernal clanging of metal, 
the hysterical uproar of tired men strained beyond the limits of 
their endurance gave no promise of success. Slowly Demosthenes 
turned and faced the silent faces in the tent, defeat in his eyes. 
Fate ; disease ; supers! tion ; his own colleagues. He could not 
fight them all. He felt the fever beginning to sing in his bones 
again. His head swimming, he stared hopelessly at the sooth- 
sayer ; and in those veiled eyes seemed to read an expression of 
triumph. 


When Gylippus and the men of Syracuse leSrnt both of the 
Athenian intention to withdraw, and the reason why it had been 
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postponed, their fear of Demosthenes vanished ; and they assaulted 
the beach from the sca» with some seventy vessels. Njcias held 
them off till the end ; but Eurymedon, tiydng to ou^ank them, 
was cut off and killed, and the bulk of his squadron destroyed or 
captured. 

Now the Syracusans could sail about the harbour as they liked, 
without fear of reprisals. Across the main entrance they moored 
old triremes, broken-down merchantmen, and any other vessels 
they could spare. They secured them together with iron chains, 
and built a bridge of planks across them. The whole operation 
was completed in three days ; and all the time the Athenians lay 
with their ships drawn up along that narrow strip of beac h, and 
watched them, and did nothing. It was not till the barrier was 
completed that Nicias listened, too late to Demosthenes’ advice. 
They evacuated their upper lines, built a tiny stockade loiind the 
camp, leaving only enough spate lor their sick and the stores, and 
put every single man who could fight on boat'd the triremes. 

‘ If we can break out,’ said Demostliencs, ‘ we will sail to Catana. 
If not — ’ he stared grimly at his silent colleagues — ‘we will have 
to burn our ships and retreat by land till we find a friendly city. 
There is nothing else left to us.’ Each man looked at his neighbour, 
realising what these* last words meant. Only Nicias’ soothsayer 
was hot there to hear them. He had slipped away from the camp 
during the nighif; and when he made his leport Gylippus paid 
him well for w^hat he had done. 


Demosthenes and his squaduni stormed the harbour-mouth soon 
after dawn. With the force of ^4espe^ation they smashed their way 
through the anchoied merchantmen, only to be cut off and forced 
back by Gylippus. The cliffs echoed to the snap and crash of 
falling spars, the shrieks of drowning and mortally wounded men. 
From their camp on the shore Nicias and his weary veterans saw, 
in agony, their last hopes slowly destroyed. 

The sun began its slow dcclii e towards the western marshes, and 
still they lought on, hoarse now and silent, their feet slipping on 
the blooc^jr decks, their lips dried and cracked with salt, their wounds 
blackened with flies. It was not till evening that the Atheni^ ships 
engaged below tRe rocky heights of Ortygia finally gave way ; but 
then the whole line crumpled while Nicias watched, broke and split 



and fled for the shore, and the Syracusans found their voices again 
in this moment of triumph, and pursued tkem yelling and shouting 
for victory, ^ill those Athenians who still lived leapt from their ships 
and ran splashing through the hot sandy shallows, leaving patches 
of blood on the water as they came. At last the men of Syracuse 
drew off with their prizes, as night began to fell ; and those 
Athenians who still lived gathered round Nicias’ tent, calling on 
him to leave the ships and save them. 

Demosthenes was still alive. He had survived the thickest of the 
fighting all day, only to stand and watch helplessly while the 
Syracusans towed away his finest ships and his men were speared 
like fish in the water. His left arm had been broken by a grappling- 
iron, and his scalp hung over one eye where he had had a glancing 
blow from a sword after losing his helmet. 

‘ If you want to save your lives,’ he obseived grimly to the 
miserable, blood-stained, water-logged band around him, ‘ there’s 
one way to do it, and one way only. We have sixty ships left. 
More than the Syracusans. The barrier’s still breached in two 
places. If we sail out under cover of darkness, we can get clear 
away.’ 

‘ I agree with Demosthenes,* said Nicias unexpectedly. There 
was a stubborn silence ; eyes were cast down ; feet shuffled 
uneasily in the dust. Nicias and Demosthenes looked at one 
another. ' 

A high hysterical voice called out : ‘ Take us by land ! Get us 
away by land ! We won’t fight again by sea.’ In an instant the 
cry was taken up all round. They were weeping with fatigue and 
nervous exhaustion, completely demoralised, no longer an army 
but a rabble. There was nothing the generals could do but 
capitulate. 


It was the morning of the second day before the Athenians were 
ready to set out. The dead lay piled in heaps, or casually where 
they had fallen. There was hardly a man who, as he waited for 
the signal to march, could not see some friend grinning at him from 
the dust. Worse than this, the wounded and dying were left to 
keep company with the dead. When the army finally sf t out, in 
two hallow squares, these unfortunate wretches tried to keep up 
with the march, dragging themselves through theMust on bleeding 
stumps, limping along till they fainted from the heat. When the 
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army slowly drew away from them, shaking them oflf by the roadside 
one by one, their shrieks gnd curses still rang horribly in the ears of 
their comrades. No one looked back. 


For three days they pushed on slowly, over rough and difficult 
country, seldom achieving more than four or five miles in a day’s 
marching. They destroyed two of the ambushes sent out against 
them ; but all the time they were plagued by archers and slingers 
from the hills, who picked off their men almost casually, one by one, 
never coming within range. Their rations were running out ; after 
the second day they begcfti to sulFer badly from thirst. 

During the third night Nicias anc^ Demosthenes lit a large number 
of camp-fires to distract the enemy’s attention (Gylippus and his 
Spartans were by now uncomfortably close behind them) and 
marched before day-break : not, as hitherto, northward to Catana, 
but towards the south-west and the sea. The manoeuvre succeeded ; 
but during the march the two divisions became separated. Demos- 
thenes’ troops had got into considerable disorder in the darkness ; 
and when day came the> were about five miles behind Nicias. But 
the sea was in sight. 


• Gylippus cauglJt up with Demosthenes just before midday. The 
Athenian general made his last stand in an olive-grove on a hill. 
He did not like it : there was a road on cither side, and no water. 
But there was a high ' all running all about it, and it seemed just 
possible that he might hold out. In any case he had no choice. 

Gylippus made no direct assault on the position. He brought 
up his archers and slingers ; all u trough the afternoon the lead balls 
and arrows hissed down through the stippled sunlight between the 
olive trees, and no man knew who would be the next to die. As 
the daylight began to fail some of them broke from cover and ran 
down the hill, their hands above their heads, crying for mercy. 
Demosthenes watched them go, lying on his side on his good arm, 
sick and faint from the blow tha' had cracked his skull. He made 
no move to stop them. 

Almost immediately afterwards Gylippus sent a herald forward 
under a ffag of truce. He stood in the road outside the grove, 
while the Spartads w^aited behind him, and offered terms eSf sur- 
render. None of them, he declared, would be put to death by 



violence, or imprisonment, or go in need of the necessities of life. 
The starved and beaten men lying in the grove looked at one 
another qufestioningly. Demosthenes gave no sign. A few at first, 
then all of them, rose to their feet and filed out on to the road, laying 
down their arms as they went. 

All this Demosthenes watched from a gap in the wall to which 
he had dragged himself, as a spectator might watch the final scene 
of some tragedy on the stage. Then with a great effort he sat up, 
his broken arm dangling, and painfully drew his sword from its 
scabbard. He rose to his feet, swaying and giddy, leaning against 
an olive trunk for support. The dying light flickered on the blade, 
laid dark shadows about his bloodstained face and dusty hair. He 
held his breath, collecting strength slowly. Then he stretched out 
his arm full length. He thought of nothing ; not of death, nor the 
defeat, nor the irony of this end among the olive trees in a wretched 
skirmish. He only knew that he was tired and thirsty, that he 
wanted to sleep. With a convulsive effort he thrust the sword 
home. 


The Syracusans caught up with Nicias on high ground above 
the River Erineus. When they sent a horsenlan to him to tell him 
of Demosthenes’ surrender, and to invite him to follow his col- 
league’s example, Nicias at first refused to beliCve them. • 

‘ It is true,’ said the messenger, a bandy-legged man with an 
appalling squint. ‘ Send for yourself and see. Demosthenes tried 
to kill himself, but he w-as too weak. A flesh wound only.’ 

Nicias was silent for a moment. He looked down the brown bare 
hill to where the Syracusan army waited ; then at his own men. 
They had water now ; but they were half-starved, hollow-eyed with 
lack of sleep. A stab of pain shot through his back ; he suddenly 
realised that unless he exercised the most violent self-control he was 
going to be sick. Somehow it seemed of the utmost importance 
that this should not happen. He held himself rigid for some 
seconds, the sweat breaking out on his forehead, till the spasm 
passed. 

‘ T^ll Gylippus,’ he said at last to the squinting messenger, ‘ that 
if he will give free passage to my army, I will undertake, to pay the 
wholq cost of the war to the men of Syracuse. More than this : I 
will leave with you one man as hostage for every talent of the cost. 
Go now, and tell him.’ 
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The herald shook his head. ‘ You waste your breath,* he said, 
and turning his back on Nkias, scrambled down the hillside. Nicias 
watched him conferring with Gylippus, and passed th# word for 
the men to stand to arms. 

Five minutes later the arrows began to fall among them, not 
thickly, but never stopping, dropping out of the sky with a sharp 
ph-Ut^ invisible till they struck. Nicias spread his men out in a 
defensive ring. But he had no archers himself ; all he could do 
was to wait till night-fall. When it came they were once more 
suffering acutely from thirst ; and the enemy lay between them 
and the river. 


As dawn broke, the decimated column, still many thousands 
strong, moved slowly and doggedly off to the south. Less than 
five miles away was the Assinarus River ; and water was the one 
thing they must have, or die. All the way thf Syracusans and 
Spartans kept pace with them, circling them with their cavalry, 
pelting them with stones and javelins. The heat burned up from 
the ground, and the hill-tops danced in tremulous columns of hot 
air. Parched and gasping, they still stumbled forward, driven by 
a desire more powcrltil than the fear of death. This thin silver 
thread of water became ^)r them a symbol of escape, of protection. 
But the Syracusai^ reached the river before they did, and crossed 
it, and lay on the opposite bank waiting for them. 

The Athenians reached the river in the afternoon, and at the 
sight of it the last lin, ring shreds of discipline vanished. They 
stormed down the sloping rocky banks, treading each other down 
in the passion to drink, to be the first across and away. But the 
Syracusans closed in from both flanks, at close quarters now at 
last, their spears advanced, pressing the struggling mass inwards 
upon itself, yet never quite closing the passage into the water. 
Some in their blind haste threw themselves on the spears, and so 
died ; some were trodden underfoot by those who followed them, 
and were crushed to death, their faces in tiie mud. But many w'on 
through to the bed of the stre: and stooped down there and 

drank, careless of the arrows that rained among them, not nioving 
even wheij Gylippus’ Spartan infantrymen came down intp the 
water and slaughtered them like hogs, still gulping up the ^ater 
that v*?as now befimled with mud and blood, thickened with brains 
and entrails, till tliey lay in heaps, some btill groaning, and 
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the water boiled around them and floated them away down- 
stream, 

Nicia^sdood on the crest of the slope, powerless to act, his eyes 
compelled to the horror that was being enacted below him. He 
might have been shot a dozen times, but he remained untouched, 
till full realisation burst through his numbed brain, and he knew 
that the men lying in the river had been killed by him, as surely as 
if he had struck them down himself. Then he was running and 
stumbling through the ranks, his weapons thrown away, his head 
bare, careless of wounds, his eyes seeking desperately for the one 
man he needed to see. And in the end he found him. 

Gylippus stared in amazement at thl* wild-eyed old man who 
crouched sobbing at his feet, his white hair matted with dust and 
blood, crying out that he and his Spartans could do what they 
would with him, but that this slaughter must stop, whatever hap- 
pened this slaughter must be stopped, or the blood of the men 
slain would be on both their heads. Perhaps Gylippus reflected 
that captives were of more value than dead men, and that to have 
Nicias and Demosthenes return to Sparta with him as his captives 
would bring him great honour ; perhaps even his crass soul was 
touched by the scene of carnage still going on before his eyes, and 
the terrible spectacle of his sick and half-crafcd enemy writliing at 
his feet. Whatcvci* his motives, he gave the order to cease the 
attack. But it took a long time to pass it down afcnong the exultant 
butchers in the river ; and when they at last sheathed their swords 
more than eighteen thousand corpses lay in piles beside the Assinarus. 
But Gylippus took Nicias, and placed him that night in his own tent, 
under a strong guard. 

The next moniing the captured arms of the generals and captains 
were nailed on the tall trees that lined the river, and the manes of 
their horses sheared, and tlieir tails cropped. Then the victors 
adorned themselves with wreaths of parsley and celandine, and 
began the long march back to Syracuse, driving before them the 
seven thousand men who still survived from the Athenian forces. 
The blood-lust had gone out of them ; they did not stay to see how 
the hawks and buzzards fought, screaming and flapping, over the 
flesh &nd marrow of the dead, till only white bones lay tangled in 
the bed of the Assinarus River, and broken spears and helmets to 
rust with the winter rains. 
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CHAPTER 3t 


At Sparta, a fortnight later, Alcibiades read the copy of 
Gylippus’ report to the Ephors that Endius had, with a cer- 
1 . \.tain malicious solicitude, procured for him. Sick and cold, 
he pored over it at night, his imagination completing only too well 
the gaps in the Spartan general’s brief account. 

‘ . I had hoped to bring the generals Nicias and Demosthenes 
alive to Sparta,’ he read,* but this was shouted down by the men 
of Syracuse. After much discussio. , the Syracusan Assembly voted 
that they should be put to death , and this was done (though both 
were little better than dead already) and their bodies wcic exposed 
outside the State prison lor the dogs and birds of prey to devour. 
The rest of the Athenian captives have been sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the stone quarries outside the city, where the conditions 
are such that they will without doubt soon perish. This wastage 
of prisonei s I was powerless to prevent. I confess that I am unable 
to understand the men of Syracuse. They act with this exemplary 
harshness ; yet they fiie willing to pardon and even honour those 
of thfeir captives who aie able to quote them passages from the 
Athenian poet Eftiipides, who appears to be held in great esteem 
among them. 

‘ In the circumstances, since my mission is accomplished, I 
see no purpose in i uaiuiiig here longer ; and therefore beg 
tiie permission of the Ephors and Council to return to Sparta 
forthwith . . 

Alcibiades crumpled the rep >rt up with a mechanical gesture 
and dropped it on the floor. Suddenly and irrationally, he hated 
himself as he had never done before, and his passion for Timaea 
was bound up with this hatred, and part of it. 

It was a stranger who biom h^ the news to Athens, a Sicilian 
merchant to whom wars were n*eiely another subject for gossip. 
Sitting in a barber’s chair in the Piraeus, he began to discuss the 
disaster in a casual way, thinking it must long ago have bjeome 
public knowledges The barber listened open-mouthed, his razor 
poised in his hand, horror in his eyes. Then he threw the razor 



down and ran out of his shop. The merchant scratdied his head 
in bewilderment. 

The ma^strates to whom the barber panted out his story were 
badly frightened ; and, like all frightened men, they took refuge in 
incredulity and anger. The barber found himself haled off to the 
State prison-house, where he was mercilessly tortured as an idle 
tale-bearer. But a week later the survivors began to straggle home, 
grim and emaciated ; and when the full truth was known the streets 
echoed to the wailing of women 'who lamented their dead. 

For some days Athens was in the grip of an ugly hysteria. It 
was not only the loss of all their finest men they mourned. There 
were hardly any ships left in the dockyar&s, or crews to man them, 
or money to pay the crews. They were open to immediate attack ; 
and there were few who doubted that it would come at any day, 
either from Sicily or Sparta. As usual, a scapegoat had to be 
found ; and there was some cruel witch-hunting of the soothsayers 
and orators who had predicted a glorious outcome to the expedition. 
Androcles and his friends wisely lay low. 

But when the first fears had somewhat subsided, and still no 
attack came, their resilient qualities began to show through. With 
their allies revolting all round them, they once more began to build 
ships. With next to no money in the Treasui^, they appointed ten 
elders to rescue them from complete financial disaster. Slowly and 
desperately, Athens began to struggle to her feet ^ain. New faceS 
appeared among her politicians : Theramenes, the boyhood friend 
of Alcibiades, the pupil of Socrates, who had inherited some of his 
teacher’s moderation and wisdom ; Phrynichus, a shepherd from 
the hills who had drifted in to the City when war broke out for the 
second time. 

And nearly every day some scarred and haggard man would make 
his way to the lean-to hut on the shore where the lonely and bitter 
poet Euripides lived, and stammer out his thanks to the old man 
who, all unwittingly, had been the means of saving his life. 


It took some time for the full implications of the disaster to come 
home,* to victors and vanquished alike ; and when at last the 
Spartans realised how the pattern of power had shifted, a^d saw the 
enomjpus prize that seemed to be theirs almost for the asking, they 
were afraid of its ver>’ magnitude. 

But they could not remain inactive for ever. The collapse of the 
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Sicilian expedition produced a wave of revolt among Athens* 
dependencies on the Ionian coast of Asia. Allies under du|2pss, held 
down by force of arms and a crippling tribute, they saw^ere their 
only chance of freedom. And to whom should they turn but 
Sparta ? Their ambassadors hastened to be the first to declare 
against their foriAer masters. Some made their way to Agis, ctill 
master of Attica in his lonely fortress at Decelea. Others, perhapS' 
more wisely, approached the government of Sparta itself. 

But with these last came other representatives, Orientals ; and 
their presence in the Spartan capital showed how utterly the shape 
of the Mediterranean world had changed. Pharnahazus, the Per- 
sian satrap of Dascyliurn in Phrygia, had two renegade Greeks as 
his agents ; but his colleague Tissaj^hernes, who ruled over Lydian 
Sardis, openly sent a Persian ambassador, whose gorgeous robes and 
Oriental trews looked out of place among the homespun garments 
of Sparta. Once again, it seemed, the Great King was moved to 
concern himself with the affairs of Greece. 


For weeks after the shock of Gylippus’ dispatch, Alcibiades had 
avoided everyone, even Antiochus. The big hearty sailor was find- 
ing life more and more irl:some at Sparta ; and one day in October 
he left a note by Alcibiades’ bed and slipped quietly out of the City 
t8 try and make ifis way back to Athens. Alcibiades read the note 
and shrugged his shoulders. He was in the grip of that deadly 
apathy w^hich at first infrequently, and then with alarming and 
increasing regularity, a A begun to assault him during the past five 
years. 

Only his body now did not b* tray him : and he used it cruelly, 
as if punishing himself. He ror^e for miles up the Eurotas valley, 
eating nothing, drinking only at sundown from the icy stream ; 
Helots in the mountain ranges of Taygetus paused to stare at the tall 
spare golden-haired man with the lined scarred face who went past 
them without a word, his eyes on the distant hills. At first he broke 
Agis’ restriction on his movements in a crazy desire to provoke 
trouble ; but the Ephors, percei ^ he made no attempt to escape, 
left him alone. Their own attiluue to him had altered ; they held 
apart as if a curse lay upon him. 

Only Timaea saved him during this period. She gave h^ the 
comfort no one else could ; the pattern of his life revolved round 
those stolen nights he spent with her. As time went on he poured 
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out all his cToubts and fears, exposing himself the more mercilessly 
as his o\^^sense of degradation grew deeper. * All the time she was 
binding him closer to her. 

Yet she knew it could not last. She knew that soon his despair 
and self-condemnation all forgotten, ihe would embark on some new 
scheme in which she would have n6 part. For all his experience 
he remains a child, she thought ; hi's world is the world of a child, 
where charm and enthusiasm can conquer everything. The least 
thing now that offers him a chance of escape, and he will be gone. 
And I shall have nothing — unless . . , But that she scarcely dared 
to hope, even to herself. 


It was Endius who gave Alcibiades that one chance, for some- 
what mixed motives. Shrewder politically than his fellow Ephors, 
he saw at once that if Persia was going to take a hand in Greek 
affairs, skilled diplomacy was imperative in order to entice her gold 
to the right quarters. There could be no doubt that for such a 
delicate and personal mission the supple Athenian was more fitted 
than his Spartan hosts. Endius moreover understood both Alci- 
biades’ character and his present state of mind ; it was on the 
Ephor’s own responsibility that he had heai allowed freedom of 
movement. Endius was an ambitious mAn : and he still believed 
that Alcibiades could be of the utmost use to hii*. Events seemod 
to be proving him right. 

But he had another reason as well. For some time now the Queen 
had been a changed person. Cynics ascribed the fact merely to 
Agis’ departure : her relations with her husband were well known. 
But Endius watched her animated laughing face, the softening of 
her features, the la7:y grace of her movements : and he drew his 
own conclusions. Presently, with infinite tact and secrecy, he had 
his suspicions confirmed by proof. The day after his agent had 
made his report, behind closed doors, the unfortunate man was 
killed in a hunting accident. Endius was nothing if not thorough. 

For two days he listened to the proposals of the rebellious Ionian 
islanders and the subtle agents of the Persian satraps. Then he 
wrottf a brief note to Alcibiades inviting him to a private dinner. . 
In it he revealed just enough of the facts to whet the Athenian’s 
curiosity. He read it over again, smiling to himself. He will come, 
he tfiought. There is no doubt he will come.* 
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The meal had been a sumptuous one by Spartan standards. 
Alcibiades had eaten well % his eyes sparkled, and his conversation 
had regained some of its old wit and fire. He’s like an dlcf hound 
on a new scent, thought Endius, as he plied him with wine. But 
he said nothing of importance till the food was cleared away and 
the Helot servants had withdrawn. Then, with a heavy flagon 
between them on the table, he prepared to set his bait. 

But it was Alcibiades who took the initiative. The mention of 
Persia in that enigmatic note had jerked him back into reality more 
effectively than anything else could have done. His cramped, self- 
obsessed mind suddenly caught fire. The whole of the East — 
Persia, the islands, the Heflespont — had been suddenly flung into 
the scales. He was conscious of an intense and rising excitement. 

He spoke of all this to Endius, with a crackling enthusiasm that 
took the older man’s breath away. 

‘ This is what we’ve been waiting for,’ he said. ‘ Agis can hold 
the mainland from Decelea. But for the rest . ^ ! The islands. 
And above all, Persian gold.’ 

Endius smiled. ‘ It’s not as simple as that,’ he said. ‘ Hadn’t 
you better hear all the facts first ? ’ He leant forward, his tall 
ungainly body hunching awkwardly over the table. 

‘ To start with, thestf two Persian satraps have no sanction from 
the Great King. They’re acting entirely on their own initiative. 
Afld it’s easy to se€ why. They’re hard pressed for tribute. The 
islanders I’m sorry for : they have to pay either way, to Athens or 
Persia. And so far it’s been to Athens. Now they’re all rebelling. 
Do you think Tissaphei ?*es and Pharnabazus are interested in help- 
ing us any more than they would Athens ? Why do you think 
they’re suddenly taking such ?n interest in what’s going on? 
Because they see a heaven-sent chance to recapture the whole Ionian 
coastline, islands and all, for their own purposes. That’s what 
they’ve been after for years, ever since they lost them to our grand- 
fathers, Any help they give us will be strictly with that end in view.’ 

‘ But they will give some help ? ’ asked Alcibiades. He had been 
following Endius’ remarks with the utmost attention. 

‘ There are two rival offers. Our Persian friends don’t trust each 
other any more than they do us. Tissaphernes is willing tef offer 
a drachma^a day to each man who joins in an expedition to Chios. 
His tribute is in arrears, and this, I fancy, will be a good w^ for 
him to recoup himself. Further, he has a rebellion on his hands in 
Caria. There’s little doubt he’d use our men to subdue that.’ 
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‘ And Pharnabazus ? * 

‘ A very interesting proposition, made for much the same motives. 
Those tWb Greeks he sent brought twenty-five talents with them. 
They are ours on condition that we send a Spartan fleet into the 
Hellespont, and make an open alliance with Persia.’ 

Alcibiades thought rapidly. ‘ You speak as if these were the only 
two alternatives,’ he said at length. 

‘ They are.’ 

‘ But Agis ? I thought there had been some approaches made 
to him ? ’ 

Endius looked a little embarrassed. ‘ Between ourselves,’ he 
said, in a lower voice, ‘ the King is showing a good deal too much 
independence of action for the liking of my colleagues. Or, I may 
say, of myself. He has been launching expeditions on the mainland 
without even referring the matter to Sparta. In the circumstances, 
it is better that any action should be taken from here, with the full 
approval of the government.’ 

‘ I see. I gather you want my opinion ? ’ 

‘ That was why I asked you here. You have, as I know, certain 
contacts in the Eastern world.’ Endius watched his guest’s per- 
plexity with a certain malicious enjoyment. 

Alcibiades was fully aware of this. There was, on the face of it, 
not the least doubt which was the more attractive of the two offers, 
or the more profitable from a purely miltary point of view. A 
Spartan fleet in control of the Hellespont, combined with Agis* 
stranglehold over the Greek mainland, would finish off Athens in 
six months. The occupation of Attica had already reduced her 
supplies : the blockading of the vital corn-ships from the Black Sea 
would cut them off altogether. 

On the other hand, from his own point of view the scheme had 
nothing to commend it at all. The most essential thing was to get 
away from Sparta ; and in the Hellespont there was no conceivable 
reason for his presence. He had no friends or connections there ; 
his only visit, years ago, had been with Axiochus, to Abydos ; and 
his activities on this occasion had hardly been calculated to endear 
him to the local population. And — ^though he could scarcely admit 
this to Endius — ^his immediate aim was more to create a situation 
in which he could return home than to assist in a Spartan victory 
that^ would leave him more rootless than ever. 

But a voyage to Ionia was a different matter. He had many 
friends at Ephesus and Miletus ; and in the curious no-man’s-land 
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which the islands had become, there was no knowing what might 
happen. This was- bis own territory ; and as far as Sparta was 
concerned, he would be a vital adjunct to any success Aey might 
have there. 

Most of this Endius had already worked out for himself. He 
was, perhaps, less 'optimistic about the immediate results of a move 
into the Hellespont ; but he was as concerned to get Alcibiades out 
of the country as Alcibiades was himself. If Endius had had any 
respect for Agis he might never have acted as he did ; but the 
suspicion that had grown between the King and the Ephorate was 
having its effect. 

He listened cynically as Alcibiades gave his views. The islands 
were essential to Sparta ; once the) were secured, it was time to 
think of the Hellespont. It was not a very convincing argument, 
and went on for some time ; at the end of it Alcibiades was some- 
what surprised when Endius promised to do all he could to get it 
accepted. 

But the Ephor was as good as his word : the Spartan Assembly 
voted an expedition of forty ships to go to Chios. It was understood 
that Alcibiades should accompany the Spartan admiral as unofficial 
adviser ; and the two Greeks sent by Pharnabazus took their 
twenty-five talents aridP returned home in a fury. It was nearly the 
end of November ; and the expedition was scheduled to sail in the 
n^ year. 


It had been a heavy, thunderous day, without a breath of wind 
stirring ; but now, towards midnight, the rain was beginning to 
fall, in heavy infrequent drops. Timaea lay in the great bed and 
heard the drops plashing in the courtyard outside, straining her cars 
for the sound of a footfall. 

Endius had been right : a remarkable change had taken place 
in her. Her whole carriage, the very contours of her face, had 
subtly softened ; her breasts had grown fuller, her voice had com- 
pletely lost the irritated edginess which had once been its dominant 
characteristic. The Ephor’s anxiety to get Alcibiades out of the 
country — qn this count at least — ^was more than understandable : 
Timaea, in her cijrious Spartan innocence, flaunted her changed 
condition with such open satisfaction that it could only be a matter 
of time before the whole country knew about it. How like a woman, 
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thought Endius in exasperation : she receives her lover in secret, 
yet leaves him in her eyes for any fool < to see* who wishes. 

Now ^il'maea rose silently, lit the lamp, and took $. great bronze 
key from its hiding-place in the closet. With shaking fingers she 
unlocked the copper-bound chest, and delved down towards the 
bottom of it. First she took out a box of sandalwood. This was 
locked as well, and she opened it with a key that hung frpm a thin 
chain round her neck. I'hen, from the very bottom of the chest, 
she lifted out a dress that shimmered and flashed in cascading masses 
of silk by the flickering light of the lamp, and put it on. 

It was of pale saffron yellow, the colour of the first light of the 
dawn ; and it set off her olive skin and dark hair magnificently. 
She stared at herself in the bronze hand-mirror, and a smile of satis- 
faction spread over her face. Then she laid out her ornaments : 
all of gold. She bound golden sandals on her feet, and the golden 
girdle of wrought snakes about her waist. Then the armlets and 
eardrops, glimmering and dancing by the flame from the lamp. 
Last of all she twined a golden rosette into her hair. 

Now she opened the sandalwood box, and from it took several 
phials and other mysterious objects which she laid out lovingly on 
the table before her. Propping the mirror up against the wall, she 
did what no Spartan woman dared to <^o,*a thing for which the 
penalty was death : she painted her face. With a scarlet salve she 
lined in the rich fullness of her mouth ; she darkened her eyelids 
and dusted a fine powder over her flawless cheeks and forehead. 
She opened a little bottle, and a faint sensuous scent spread about 
the darkened room : she poured a little of the precious stuff on a 
cloth, and pressed it to her throat and breast. When all was done 
to her satisfaction, she locked the sandalwood box once more and 
shut it away in the chest, and stood in taut expectancy by the win- 
dow, her breast heaving. 

The purchase of that box and the silken dress she wore had cost 
her much money, and more than money. No merchant was per- 
mitted to bring such things within Spartan territory ; and in the 
end she had had to take one of her handmaids into her confidence, 
and bribe her heavily, to get what she desired. The girl had accom- 
pli$ht:d her dangerous mission to Argos in safety : she had sworn 
herself to secrecy, and Timaea trusted her to keep her word. But 
the jrisk had been enormous. ^ 

There were still some things of which Endius was unaware. 

She did not hear Alcibiades come till his shadow appeared in the 
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window. He swung himself into the room with the ease born of 
practice, and stood* ih froht of her, his cloak heavy and ^4den with 
rain. She took it from him and hung it from a rack in the comer 
of the room, shaking out the drops of moisture from it as she went. 
Then she turned and faced him. 

His silent coming had been a shock ; lately he had grown careless 
of secrecy, and she had heard his light, confident step crossing the 
courtyard long before he entered tlic room. But tonight there was 
an air of suppressed excitement about him. His face was alert, his 
eyes sparkled. As she looked at liim, she felt a premonition of 
disaster. But she took thg lamp, and Iield it up so that he could 
look his fill. 

He stared incredulously, hardly recognising her, silenced by the 
utter unexpectedness of what he saw. A twenty-year-old memory 
swept over him, and left him trembling. 

‘ Why do you look at me like that . . . ? ’ She put down the 
lamp and came close to him. He smelt the familiar scent on her 
body. 

'Then she felt him gripping her by the arms, talking in that quick 
light voice which sent the blood coursing through her veins. He 
spoke of Persia and Athens, of a new war and fresh intrigue. The 
words hummed half meaninglessly in her ears. But suddenly she 
caught a phrase and stared at him with terror in her eyes. 

* ‘ Yo\i aie leaviifg Sparta ^ ’ she whispered. She had known this 
moment would come ; yet now it had she refused to believe it. 

' What else would vou have me do ^ ’ said Alcibiades impatiently. 
‘ Should I stay here and be trapped like a rat by my enemies ? * 
He broke off at the expression on her face ; then went on, carried 
away by his enthusiasm ; “ Tht - e's a small expedition sailing to 
Chios in a week or two. 1 am :o go with it. I know the Ionian 
coast as no Spartan does. It means freedom — more than freedom, 
if I play my part well ’ 

‘ Is that all you think (jf ? ’ said Timaea bitterly. ‘ What is to 
become of me ? You made me a woman. What do you ask me to 
do ? Turn back to the King, and the ways of Sparta ? I could 
never bring myself to it.’ She drew away a little from him, panting, 
her eyes bright with rage. 

Alcibiades seemed more irritated than shamed by her words. 

* What kind of tallj is this ? ’ he asked curtly. ‘ Are you mad e«ough 
to think that Agis would have given you up to me ? You arc not 
a child. You must have known all this when you took me as a 
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lover.’ He said in a changed voice : ‘ Why do you think I desired 
you?’ 

She began to speak, but he went on ruthlessly : ‘ Because you 
were a Spartan, and Queen of Sparta. I loved' you for your proud 
ways. For your fearlessness and independence and courage. For 
your splendid body. If I had wanted a soft courtesan I would not 
have looked for her in Sparta. I have known many such women. 
I was sick and tired of them. And now you — you who were none 
of these things — ^you come to me in silk and scent, with your face 
painted like a whore.’ His voice fell away on a note of cold 
disgust. 

For a moment he thought she would spring at him. Then she 
controlled herself and said : ‘ No, Alcibiades. That was not the 
reason. You came to me because in some way I was like a shadow 
out of your past ’ 

He tried to silence her ; but the words drummed in his ears : 
‘ Did you think I was so ignorant ? You may have deceived your- 
self : but never me. When you held me in your arms — ’ she 
faltered only for a second — ‘ it was a ghost you held, not me. It 
was ’ 

But his hand was over her mouth, shutting back the name. For 
an instant she strained against him with alj her strength ; then sud- 
denly she relaxed, and her arms w'ere about his neck. The tears 
bright in her eyes she murmured : ‘ Even now*'I will not believe 
it. The Gods have granted me the one thing I prayed for. They 
will not turn you against me now . . 

She was half-hysterical, babbling and weeping. He took her 
arms from about his neck and said : ‘ Tell me, then.’ 

The sharp command seemed to bring her back to her senses. 
She drew herself up and said, looking steadily into his face : ‘ I am 
with child by you.’ 

A long roll like thunder echoed in the air, and the ground 
trembled beneath their feet. Alcibiades .said dazedly : ‘ With 

child . . . ? ’ The anger had gone out of his voice, and he felt a 
violent upsurge of emotion. At that moment he could see nothing 
but the dark sullen face of the terrible son he had left in Athens. 
He took her in his arms with a tenderness he had never before known 
and stammered : ‘ Forgive me . . 

Thty stood close together, neither moving, copscious only of the 
peace that enfolded them. Then there was a crash that seemed to 
come from beneath their feet. The earth shook and quaked ; and 
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they were both thrown to the floor with the shock* The lamp fell 
from its bracket and went out. 

He pulled her to her feet and said urgently : ‘ The open — we 
must get out into *the open.’ Another shock shook the ground ; 
from the street outside came a confused clamour of voices. He 
heard her voice crying ; ‘ Wait . . and heard the rustle of 
drapery. He suddenly realised she was stripping off her silken 
dress. He stood at the window in an agony of impatience. Then 
she was by his side, in a plain tunic, frantically wiping the cosmetics 
from her face. There was no need of words. He sprang lightly 
through the window ; turned, and pulled her after him. They 
both sprawled on the cobbles. At that moment the earth seemed 
to tilt sideways, groaning and hea’ ing. From all over the town 
came the crash of falling houses. Then the wall behind them 
buckled and split. He flung himself over her prone body as timber 
and mud bricks rained about them. 

At last, cautiously, he raised his head. The^tremors had died 
away somewhat. He had l^een half-stunned by a blow from a col- 
lapsing beam, and his skull ached abominably. He staggered to 
his feet, and dusted ofl' what he could of the filth that covered him, 
Timaea, who was unhurt, but equally bewildered, stretched out a 
hand, and he pulled lie^ up. She was smeared from head to foot 
with the dung that lay thick in the courtyard. Together they 
sftumbled out thnfhgh a corridor, unconscious of the scurrying slaves 
who gaped at them as they passed, till they emerged on the main 
street. 

Here a scene of confusion met their eyes, visible only momentarily 
in the lightning flashes that followed the earthquake and heralded 
the coming storm. Tiles and timber lay in heaps across the road ; 
at one point the earth had opened, and an ugly jagged gap blocked 
the way of those who came hurrying out of their houses. The street 
w'as crowded with people : officers, abruptly roused from their 
sleep, were trying to restore some kind of order. But this event was 
outside the normal sphere of Spartan discipline, and their shouted, 
contradictory commands only made the chaos more absolute. 

Then a hand fell on Alcibiades' shoulder, and he turned round. 
By the light of a storm lantern he saw the grim faces of two of the 
Ephors ; jind behind them was a detachment of the Secret Police. 
Two of them werejieading the Queen away. She went submissively, 
without a backward glance, picking her way with dragging steps 
through the rubble. 
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Through the pain that raged in his head, Alcilpiades tri^ to pull 
his wits trgether. 

‘Perhaps you will explain what you are doing here,’ said the 
Chief Ephor. He spoke the words as if he neither sought nor 
expected. any reply. 

* I came to ensure the Queen’s safety,’ said Alcibiades. A flash 
of light shot between his eyes, and he winced, putting up a hand to 
his head. ‘ I am the King’s guest. It was the least I could do to 
fulfil my obligations to him.’ 

The Ephor stared at him with dark hostile eyes. ‘ The Queen’s 
steward saw you come out with the QiY*en. He did not see you 
arrive. Your billet is at the other end of the town. You must 
have moved with remarkable speed.’ 

Alcibiades flushed with anger. ‘ I am a stranger in your land,’ 
he said. ‘ I cannot prevent you impugning my honour. But with 
the Queen it is another matter. I shall see to it that your words 
come to the King’s ears.’ 

Was there the faintest flicker of fear in that wolfish face ? Alci- 
biades pressed home his advantage. ‘ There is little surprise that 
the Queen’s stew^ard did not see me,’ he observed tartly. ‘ I crossed 
the town during the first tremor — w^hen your brave soldiers were 
flocking about the streets like sheep. I found the Queen’s servants 
— those of them who were not on their bellies praying to the Gods 
to save them — too concerned with preserving their own skins either 
to notice me or look to their mistress. You would be better occupied 
using your authority to save those still buried in their houses than 
insulting a man who has saved your Queen’s life.’ 

‘ Is this true ? ’ 

‘ Why do you ask me ? Ask the Queen. I take it you will not 
doubt her word.’ With a contemptuous gesture Alcibiades turned 
on his heel and w^as gone. The Ephor stared after him angrily ; 
but he gave no sign to the young men who waited at his heels. 


Endius came to see Alcibiades about noon the next day. The 
final pernors had ceased at dawn ; but the tail end of the storm that 
followed it still rumbled ominously in the south. The Ephor found 
his guest in bed, a bloodstained bandage about his he^d, his face 
ashy«whitc under its tan. He sat up as Endius^camc in, and gave 
a faint smile. But there was no answering welcome on Endius* 
face. 
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‘ IVe just come from an emergency meeting of the Ephorate/ he 
said crisply, withefut any preamble. He broke off and stared at 
Alcibiades. ‘ You fool ! ’ he cried. ‘ You fool ! Why* aid you do 
it ? ’ 

Alcibiades had been waiting for this meeting all morning ; he 
was ready with *his answer. 

‘ I think the whole of Sparta must have gone mad,’ he said. ' I 
do the one disinterested action that’s occurred to me for an extremely 
long time, and what happens ? First I nearly get arrested by your 
Secret Police, and now you come here and call me a fool, I have 
no doubt that Agis will be^more grateful than you when he returns.’ 

‘Will he?’ said Plndius griml). ‘Oh, I know they have no 
proof. Every word of your story be true. Only I happen 

to know that it isn’t.’ In a way that brooked no contradiction he 
told Alcibiades, in highly circumstantial detail, the gist of his agent’s 
report. ‘ Have you any answer to that ’ lie asked. 

Alcibiades was silent Ihr a moment. Then he said : ‘ If what 
you say were true - though I do not admit it— and you had such 
proof as you have suggested to me, why did )ou not lay it before 
the Ephorate this morning * ’ 

Endius visibly relaxed. ' That’s another mailer entirely. I’ve 
been honest with \ou*so/ar. I’ll take the risk of being a little more 
honest still. I hold no great affection for Agis. What you have 
5one, as far as I'fn concerned, is entirely your own affair — as long 
as li remains unknown,^ 

Alcibiades thought of what Timaea had told him, and wisely kept 
silent. 

‘ I’here will be a gieat clcc.1 of suspicion, naturally. But as you 
know very w^ell yourself, suspicic^n does not constitute proof. After 
a while, if you’re discreet, this affair wall be forgotten. I have no 
intention of reminding people oi it— as long as we understand each 
other satisfactorily.’ 

‘ I see,’ said Alcibiades ihoughlfully. 

Endius leant over the bed and said : ‘ This expedition to Ionia 
must sail, whatever happens. And it is equally essential that you 
should go with it.’ 

Alcibiades’ mind worked rapidly. * I take it,’ he observed 
smoothly* ‘ that if this move in the eastern Aegean is successful — if, 
to put it bluntly^ Persia can be made to disgorge the gold^parta 
needs so badly — ^you will receive a great deal of the credit for it ? 
And, in consequence, that Agis’ unofficial moves wall be viewed with 
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rather more disapproval than might otherwise have been the 
case ? ’ ^ 

Endius nodded. 

‘ And you accuse Athens of being addicted to intrigue,* said 
Alcibiades, shaking his head. ‘ Very well. Til do whatever you 
say. I seem to have no choice in the matter.* * 

‘ None whatsoever,’ said Endius lightly. But there was a veiled 
threat behind the words. ‘ Your indiscretion won’t make your 
position an easy one,’ he went on. . ‘ There may be a good deal of 
delay, however much I support you. I have no doubt, either, that 
your enemies here will ensure that Agis learns their version of the 
story before he returns. It will be in your own interests as much 
as niine, if I’m any judge, to get away from Sparta as soon as you 
possibly can.’ 

I must confess, said Alcibiades, ‘ that I’m inclined to agree with 
you.’ He fell back w^earily on the pillows. 

I should get all the sleep you can,’ remarked Endius over his 
shoulder at the door : ‘ you’re going to need it.’ 

He went out softly. 
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CHAPTER 32 


T he immediate results of the scandal at Sparta were muc h 
as Endius had predicted. The Council cancelled Alcibiades’ 
appointment as unofficial chief of staff to the squadron due 
to sail to Ionia. So nervous did they show themselves of his influ- 
ence that they even appointed a new commander, suspecting that 
Alcibiades might have suborned the old one. They reduced the 
Spartan contribution to the fleet from ten vessels to five, and busied 
themselves during the early months of the year by sending emissaries 
to all their allies, commanding them to provide ships for them. 

But from Alcibiades’ point of view, worse was to come. Agis, 
who had received reports both of the suspicion his own activities 
were arousing in the home government, and the liaison Alcibiades 
had contracted with his wife, took immediate ancl effective action. 
He rapidly abandoned his private intrigues with Pharnabazus, met 
the allies of Corinth, and declared himself ready not only to support 
the Spartan expedition to Chios, but to command it — a shrewd 
move which was calc&lajed to oust Alcibiades completely from any 
participation in the venture. The Council ratified his ix)sition, and 
(ft-dered all availible ships north to join him. Faced with this 
doubly hostile front, Alcibiades prepared himself for the inevitable 
crisis. 

Against all expectation, he was saved from it. Agis and his men 
were eager to sail at once ; but the Corinthians, observing con- 
temptuously that the Athenian navy was no longer a power to be 
reckoned with, insisted on postponing their departure till the 
Isthmian Games had been held. Agis, scenting his opportunity, 
offered to take command of their contingent, but met with a blank 
refusal. The Games were held. 

In this spirit of careless optimism no attempt was made to keep 
the expedition secret ; and the Athenian agents who listened to 
it being freely discussed hurried home with full details of what was 
in the wind. When Agis and his fleet finally left Corinth, tfie fact 
was know/i in the Piraeus ; and much to his surprise (having with 
considerable labojir hauled all his ships across the Isthmus iff save 
time) he was caught by an Athenian squadron while still in the 
Saronic Gulf and forced ashore at a deserted inlet on the coast of 
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the Argolid not far from Epidaurus. It appeared that Athens still 
had somf Resources left after all. 


This setback caused consternation at Sparta. It looked as if the 
expedition was doomed almost before it had begun. But to the 
desperate Alcibiades it could not ha\^e come at a more opportune 
moment. As soon as he heard the news he went in search of 
Endius. 

He found the Ephor in his house, poring dejectedly over the 
official report which liad come in that iporning from the stranded 
fleet. He greeted Alcibiades with scant enthusiasm. 

‘ You lose heart too easily,' said Alcibiades. He sat down on 
the other side of the table, and leant back la/ily, crossing his long 
legs. He was clearly in an excellent luimour. Endius stared at 
him in surprise. 

‘ This business may turn out to be the best thing that could have 
happened for both oi us,’ remarked Alcibiades, ‘ il not for Sparta’s 
immediate comfort. Consider. Your credit depends on the 
successful engineering of an Ionian revolt. A revolt can’t succeed 
without Tissaphernes’ support, 1 am the only man here who can 
get it, I won’t argue tire point : we both know it’s so. Ghn’t 
you see this is the chance we’v^e been wailing for ? If you can 
induce the Council to reappoint me, and let the !?partan contingent 

sail before the news of this defeat reaches Chios * 

' I believe you’re right,’ said Endius. He rose to his feet and 
paced round the room, frowning heavily. ‘ It’s a forlorn hope,’ 
he muttered at length. ‘ Thanks to our colleagues here you’ll only 
have five ships. Five ships, to start a revolution ! And there’s 

no guarantee that the news won’t get there before you ’ 

‘ That’s a risk that's got to he taken. Speed is all-important. 
We must sail today— as soon as you can force a vote from the 
Council.’ Alcibiades looked at Endius and added : ‘ If all goes 
well, I may effect by diplomacy what Agis intends to achieve with 
force. How long it’ll be before he breaks out of that blockade I 
don’t know. But if I do his work for him before then, you'll have the 
entire credit for the decision. It’ll be you who sent me. You’ve got 
a chance to steal Agis’ prestige. Can you afford to letdt go ? ’ 
Endius pondered in an agony of indecision, w,hile Alcibiades sat 
hanging on his words. Finally he said with a grim smile : ‘ Very 
well, ril see the Ephors and the Council at once. But make 
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no mistake : I’m under no delusion as to which of “us is taking the 
bigger risk. If ycJu 'fail, •Sparta’s arm may well prove Jqpgcr than 
you think.’ 

‘ I shan’t fails’ ^aid Alcibiades confidently. But he was by no 
means certain. 


The scheme succeeded beyond Alcibiades’ wildest hopes : Chios 
welcomed them with tumultuous enthusiasm. But Chios was only 
a beginning, the example for which every other city and island 
down the Ionian coast had been waiting. Alcibiades, moving 
quickly from port to port? his ears stunned by the deafening cheers 
of men who felt freedom within their grasp for the first time in living 
memory, was, despite iiis triumph, appalled at the concentrated 
hatred in which Athens was held throughout her eastern empire. 

The news of Chios’ revolt caused consternation at Athens. But 
when a small emergency squadron of Athenian ships finally appeared 
in Ionian waters, Alcilnades and his Spartan colteague Chalcideus, 
now with a fleet of sixty Chian ships at their backs, chased them 
into harbour at Samos, the one island on the coast that still remained 
faithful to Athens. 

Alcibiades might lAive rested now ; but there was a bigger prize 
in view. Secret dispatches poured in to him from his friends in 
#^liletus, the richest and most powerful town on tlie w^hole coastline. 

He did not spare himself, and he could not afford to. It was 
not only the gauntlet of the Athenian squadron at Samos he had 
to run ; rumours were coming in that Agis and liis fleet had broken 
out of the depleted blockade near Epidaurus, and were sailing as 
fast as they might to be in at the kill. 

Alcibiades had fulfilled the fi»-t of his promises to Endius. The 
second, the Persian alliance, w^s yet to be won : and he had no 
intention of letting Agis reach Miletus before him. He ate little 
and slept not at all. The Athenians sighted him as he raced down 
past the west coast of Samos, and came out in hot pursuit ; but he 
sailed triumphantly into Miletus harbour five miles ahead of them : 
and when they arrived, half-fainting over their oars in the blazing 
midday sun, it was to find the cit ^ and harbour shut againrt them, 
and a Spartan fleet riding at anchor in the roads. They withdrew 
to the little island of Lade that lay a mile or two out to we^ward, 
and set up a fresh blockade. But it was a poor second-best. 
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One of the ifoest boused in iMQletus had been put at the dispe^ 
of Alcibi^es and Chalcideus by the grat jful Milesian authorities. 
The homespun Spartan was ill at ease amid such luxury : but on 
Alcibiades himself this abrupt change of climate had a different 
and more subtle effect. The relaxation of the emotional and 
physical tensions he had suffered in Sparta made him peculiarly 
vulnerable. From the isolated patriarchal valley of the Eurotas he 
had been carried in a week or two to the threshold of the Orient 
with its luxury, squalor, and intrigue. He spent hours, as so often 
in Athens, down at the docks, idly watching the bustle of unloading, 
dusty slaves sweating under their heavy loads. He was tired now 
after the hectic activities of the past fortnight, glad to leave routine 
matters in Chalcideus’ hands. 

But the more he thought, the clearer it became that the onus 
of action lay with the cautious and enigmatical Tissaphernes. 
Lying awake in bed, his body still unused to the unbelievable soft- 
ness of linen sheets, he tried to visualise the situation from the 
Persian’s own point of view. 

He was as much of an adventurer as Alcibiades himself. Any 
traffic with Greece would need to be cleverly presented to win the 
Great King’s sanction ; there would have to be profit in it. 
Tissaphernes had bid against Pharnabazus, for’ Spartan favours, and 
won. If he used his advantage well, he would regain financial 
control of the Islands. How would all this look -xo Darius and his 
court ? If I were King Darius, Alcibiades thought, what should 
I do ? Darius w ould care nothing for the quarrels of the Greeks. 
He had no reason to trust his provincial governors if he made 
impossible financial demands on them. All that interested him in 
this affair was to regain control of the territories his grandfather 
had lost, and the revenue that went with them. 

Whatever Tissaphernes did, he would have to satisfy the King. 
It would be madness for him to turn, back to Athens again. He 
would have to come to Alcibiades. And what can I offer him ? 
Alcibiades said aloud to the darkness. I am as responsible to 
Sparta as he is to Darius. 

And then he realised that he might go far beyond what Sparta 
sanctioned. He sat up in bed with excitement as the idea pieced 
itself together in his mind. 

A secret treaty. 

If Darius wanted the Islands that Alcibiades now controlled he 
could have them— on paper. The government at Sparta need 
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never know ; nor need the islanders themselves — ^till it was too late. 
If Darius got what -he wanted, he would give in return alliance, 
money, anything within reason. 

They would bid for Darius’ friendship : but they would have 
to bid through Alcibiades — ^Athenians and Spartans alike. He 
would be the man who held Tissaphcrnes to a bargain. He would 
be the man in the confidence of the Great King. He would be 
the only one who could give either side in Greece the money they 
needed. 

With a flash of revelation he suddenly realised where this path 
might lead. It was as if he had seen, from a far off hill-top, the 
end of a long and weari?oine journey, the towers and temples of 
Athens. If they need me enough . . he thought, and then put 
the idea quickly out of his mind. But it had taken root. 

Two days later Tissaphcrnes arrived in Miletus. 


Tissaphernes was a man about forty, plump and well-kept, with 
a deceptive air of indolence only belied by his shrewd piercing black 
eyes. He and Alcibiades took each other’s measure the moment 
they met ; and they l)oth coml^ined to smooth away Ghalcideus’ 
incoherent suspicicjns.* The Spartan commander had taken a violent 
and 'immediate dislike to this effeminate Persian nobleman, with 
his long, greasy hlack hair, carefully dressed in ringlets, his silken 
trousers and pointed shoes, his rings and cosmetics and scent. 
While he sat angrily silent, 1 issaphcrnes and Alcibiades, in perfect 
understanding, talked at him and over him, till, bewildered and 
grumbling, he set his signature to a treaty which he would never 
have considered for a moment if he had fully understood the 
implications. All those countrm itid cities which the King possesses, or 
the King's ancestors possessed, shall be the King's ; and the King and the 
Spartans shall together prevent those revenues from them which formerly the 
Athenians enjoyed falling henceforward into Athenians hands. So ran the 
first clause ; and Ghalcideus did not think of inquiring the extent 
of the dominions that had appertained to Darius’ ancestors, nor 
where the tribute would in future be sent. 

When the treaty W'as signed, Alcibiades did not send his ^opy to 
Sparta ; instead he wrote a long letter to Endius, giving a glowing 
account of the Ionian campaign, and triumphantly ending with 
the announcement that he had secured an alliance with the Great 
King. It could not be long, he calculated, before Timaca’s 
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pregnancy became public knowledge ; but this dispatch might 
well preserve his precarious position for a little longer. 

Later that night he called on Tissaphernes alone , and secured 
his consent that, for the time being at least, the treaty should 
remain secret The satrap was only too willing to agree , he knew, 
and knew that Alcibiadcs knew, that he had as much to lose if 
things went awry as the Athenian himself 


It took two months loi Alcibiadcs to karn how much his treaty 
was worth when confronted b\ hard facts At the end of that time 
It was not onl) still nniatificd, but a dcad-lcttei , and he himself 
was once more in danger of his lilc 

The one unexpected, almost unbelievable fact was that Athens 
during that period recovered her power at sea Ihe islanders had 
had time to ic flee t , and it occurred to some of them that even an 
Athenian democracy miglit be preferable to the harsh rule of 
Sparta Ihis was nowheie moit appaitnt than on the island of 
Samos All Alcibiades clToils iiuhtai> and diplomatic, to effect 
Its seccssicm failed , and as if to undeihnc his failure, during the 
summer the commons rose in a bod\ and shiughtered all the oli- 
garchs in a single night There could be little doubt that Athenian 
agents were responsible but the fact remained th t Samos held ou^ 
Its great naval base ser\cd as a ralK Ing-point for the squadrons 
which m ever-inci easing numbers came }>ouiing across the Aegean, 
as fast as the shipwrights could get them off the stocks in the Piraeus 
This new Athenian fleet acted qiiickl) and eflcctivelv Clazo- 
menae fell to them, and so did the island of I tsbos Chios was 
blockaded and the Chians began to iceonsidei then ctilier en- 
thusiasm foi the fine words e)l Sparta A fresh Spartan squadron 
sent out under an incompetent landsman named Astvoclius was 
chased from Irythrac to Chios and firmly liottlcd up there And 
one morning Alcibiades woke up to find an Athenian fleet, augmented 
by the blockading sejuadron from Lade, encircling the harbour of 
Miletus Itself, while Athenian mfantiy had cut off all the roads 
into tire town. 


The ill-fated sortie he made from Miletus against the besiegers, 
nding with Tissaphernes and his Persian cavalry, remained with 
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him ever afterwards as a hideous and confused nightmare. For 
the first time in his iife he*was actually taking the field a^inst his 
countrymen, men of his own flesh and blood ; and it broil^t home 
to him as nothing else had ever done the full horror of his position. 

He sat his horse inside the gates beside Tissaphernes himself, sick 
and trembling. The satrap watched him narrowly, and smiled to 
himself. Then the gates were flung open and the cavalry streamed 
through. On either side of the Athenian in his battered armour 
rode dark foreign horsemen, black-bearded and hook-nosed, strange 
and unfamiliar with their padded cuirasses and outlandish battle- 
cries. Ahead of him Alcibiades saw Athenian faces and ensigns, 
heard the long-forgotten voices r)f men he knew. Abruptly he 
wheeled his horse round and withdrew from the battle to the walls 
of the town, and sat there, tears streaming down his face, as the 
battle surged to and fro. 

Presently the Spartans and Persians began to give ground ; and 
a few minutes later they were in full flight for the safety of the city. 
Alcibiades rode in with the last of the cavalry, an9 heard the great 
gates crash to behind him. 


That afternoon one? of Chalcideus’ oflicers came to see him, 
awkw'ard as Chalcideus himself had been among the fantastic 
splendours of that* Eastern house. 

He seemed ill at ease, and avoided Alcibiades* eyes as he spoke. 

‘ Chalcideus is dead,’ he said. 

‘ I did not know.’ Alcibiades’ face remained impassive as he 
stared at the man, trying to probe the hatred and resentment that 
were written plainly in his face. 

‘ Yes, my lord,’ said the Spart^m : ‘ I know you did not know\’ 

Alcibiades felt the colour rise to his cheeks. ‘ What do you 
mean ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Chalcideus was killed at the head of his squadron, my lord. 
From w'here you w^erc it would have been a miracle indeed if you 
had seen him die.’ 

Alcibiades said angrily, his ner. es fraying : ' Watch your words. 
If Chalcideus is dead, I commano ilie Spartan forces in Mifetus.’ 

The Spartan stared with barely veiled insolence. ‘ Ah. I see,’ 
he said. ‘ You mi^st forgive me if I find the situation a little unusual. 
An Athenian commander ... I have no doubt you can show your 
men a warrant from the Spartan government ? ’ 

A.H. A. — D D 
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‘ It was agreed that I came to Ionia as Chalcidexis’ second-in- 
command/ snapped Alcibiades. ‘ Till the government supersedes 
me or contirms my appointment, I assume command automatically. 
I shall make my report tonight.* He met the Spartan eye to eye 
and added : ‘ There is room in it for details of insubordination 
among my men. I have given you a fair warning.’ 

‘ What else will you write in that report ? ’ said the Spartan 
with sudden fury. ‘ Will you say that Athens has won back in a 
month almost all she lost ? That her fleet controls the Aegean 
again ? That Tissaphernes is the real master of Miletus and the 
Ionian coast ? Will you tell the Spartans that all you’ve succeeded 
in doing is to play into Persia’s hands — ^ihat you aimed to use both 
Persia and Sparta for your own ends and failed ? You spoke to the 
islanders of a war of liberation, and you enslave them to the Great 
King. You boasted of the money Tissaphernes would give us. 
Our men have seen none of it. And today you held off from battle. 
You’re a fine intriguer ; but you haven’t the stomach to fight 
against the men you’ve deserted.’ 

They stood glaring at one another, panting. But when Alcibiades 
spoke it was in an almost calm voice. 

‘ I can only assume,’ he said icily, ‘ that the heat of battle has 
made you forget your sense of discipline. ‘You may rest assured 
that I shall acquaint the Spartan government with everything they 
need to know. That is all. You may go.’ ^ 

For a second the Spartan hesitated. Then he raised his hand 
in a stiff salute. ‘ There are others who can write to Sparta,’ he 
said. Then he was gone, his heavy scarlet cloak brushing the woven 
silk hangings, his heavy boots rasping over the polished floor. 

Two days later a combined Spartan and Sicilian fleet relieved 
Miletus, and the Athenians withdrew to Samos. But the damage 
had been done. 


As soon as the letter came Alcibiades knew what it must be. 
The bearer was a slave — a Carian by his thin bird-like face — and 
he now stood uneasily in front of this strange Athenian, staring at 
the siften robe, the scar that gleamed white through golden stubble 
where the beard was beginning to grow again, and the brqwn restless 
hands that twisted the roll of parchment over and over, never 
opening it. It was a small package, and had clearly been treated 
roughly ; the outer edges were smeared with dust and sweat, and 
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the whole bore the marks of crumpling, as if it had been screwed 
up and hidden. 

* Who gave you this ? ’ asked Alcibiades. His heart was beating ; 
but his grey eyes rested steadily on the slave’s face, alert for any 
sign of a lie. They were alone in the room. 

‘ My master. He said you would reward me for my trouble.* 

‘ So I shall. Who is your master ? ’ 

The slave’s mouth shut in an obstinate line for an instant. Then 
he mentioned a name that Alcibiades did not know ; a merchant 
from Argos. Now Alcibiades knew for certain who had sent the 
letter ; but still he delayed. 

‘ Did any person see you come in ? ’ 

The slave’s eyes flickered. ‘ On’y your servants.’ 

‘ Good.’ He tossed a couple of gold pieces to the slave, whose 
eyes expanded at this prodigal generosity. Alcibiades said, his 
fingers resting lightly on the still unopened scroll : ^ It is fair 
recompense. I may well owe my life to you. Deliver that message 
to your master. And tell him — no. That’s all. You may go. 
The steward will show you a way to get out unseen.’ 

The slave bowed, and withdrew. Left to himself, Alcibiades 
still hesitated before slitting the seals. Finally he did so with a 
swift fnovement, and spsead out the single sheet on his knee. It 
occurred to him that he had never seen Timaea’s handwriting 
before. He stared at the thick, square, clumsy letters for a moment 
without reading them. 

‘ You are in the most terrible danger,’ the letter began abruptly. 
He could almost hear the Qiieen’s voice as he traced out the words. 
‘ Agis has sent word to Astyochus at Chios to have you killed at 
once. This letter cannot reach vou before Astyochus receives his 
orders. I only pray I may not be too late. For your own sake 
and mine, escape wherever you can.’ It was no more than he 
had expected ; yet a shiver ran through him at the brief, stabbing 
sentences, and involuntarily he gave an uneasy glance round the 
room. 

‘ A Spartan officer under you has sent an incriminating letter to 
the Ephors. I cannot believe wlnt was written in it ; but they 
were only too willing to. They had their reasons. Two^weeks 
ago our child was bom : a son, as I had always wished.^ I lied to 
the Ephors and liie Council. I told them it was a ten months* 
birth. They were angry, but they could not prove my words false. 
Only Agis could do that, and he will never admit the truth. His 
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portion is uncertain enough. But he knows what cvctyone else 
suspects^^d it was he who moved the'decrec of your death. 

* You can never return to Sparta, and I know now that I shall 
never see you again. But while the secret is kept, nothing can 
take away our child from me. They made me name him Leoty- 
chidas, but to me he will always remain Alcibiades. 

* I pray only that the Gods may grant you your life, and that you 
remember your son, and the woman who loved you.’ 

That was all ; no word of blame reproach. Underneath was 
scrawled hurriedly : ‘It will be useless to communicate with Endius. 
He has been stripped of his rank as ;^ohor, and is in danger of 
arrest.’ So the last link was broken. 

Alcibiades rose unhurriedly and walked across the room, the 
letter still in his hand. The October nights were beginning to 
chill ; there was a brazier of charcoal standing on its bronze tripod 
in one corner. Deliberately he tore up the message and dropped it, 
piece by piece, among tlie glowing coals. When it was entirely 
burnt he went into his bedchamber, stripped off his silken finery, 
and put on tunic, cloak, and riding boots. He knew now what he 
had to do. He stood looking round the room, his eye taking in 
its rococo luxury. Finally he picked up a ^little jade statuette of 
Aphrodite and slipped it into his wallet. Then he went out, 
walking quickly and decisively, and ordered a good riding-horse 
from the stables, 

He went without a backward glance, riding eastward along the 
coast by the gulf, the sea bright in the moonlight beside him. 
When he reached the head of the estuary he turned north towards 
the Maeander. He crossed the river in the early hours of the 
morning ; and by dawn he was over the Carian border into Lydia, 
riding unwcaricdly north to the great range of the Tmolus Moun- 
tains, that gleamed purple ahead of him in the sunrise. Over that 
range lay the city of Sardis, and a new chapter in his life. It was 
only then that he began to think about the son he had left behind 
in Sparta, and whom he would never see. 
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CHAPTER 33 


T he great hall of Tissaphernes’ palace in Sardis was thronged 
with Persian nobility. The floor was made of large slabs 
of alternating black and white marble ; and on this the 
courtiers moved like highly coloured pawns in some gigantic game 
of chess. The ceiling was low, of carved and painted cedarwood, 
its outer panels blackened^ by the smoke from a score of braziers 
that flared beside the thick squat pillars. Behind these pillars, 
through the intricate latticework that served in lieu of windows, 
stretched the grey winter wastes of tl c Magnesian Plain. Occa- 
sionally a particularly violent blast of wind would penetrate the 
hall itself, shaking the woven hangings and sending the smoke from 
the braziers streaming among the assembled guests. On a dais at 
the far end of the hall stood a golden throne, eijiblazoned with 
the royal insignia of Persia ; and in two rigid lines down the centre 
of the floor, a narrow space between them, stood the Royal 
trumpeters, all of them over six feet tall, resplendent in their red 
and blue quilted unifomns, great dyed ostrich plumes nodding 
a^ove their heads, 

Alcibiades stoocf with Tissaphernes below the dais, barely recog- 
nisable in the full regalia of a Persian nobleman : the starred blue 
tunic, with two gold daggers thrust crosswise through a wide sash, 
the heavy purple cloak trimmed with fur, the scarlet shoes with 
their curling points. Ti>’^aphernes smiled at him, his black eyes 
hard and sparkling above his luxuriant beard. ‘ I was thinking of 
the last time we met/ he said. ‘ Today you are as absolute a 
Persian ’ 

‘ — as I was a Spartan then ? You honour me.* 

But the calculation lying beliind the Persian’s complimentary 
words robbed them of their surface appreciativeness. A man who 
could change so easily was one to beware of, 

‘ Of course, the colour of your hair is strange/ said Tissaphernes, 
eyeing his guest’s still half-grown golden beard. ‘ But that can 
easily be changed ... if the need arises.’ 

Every phrase hoispoke seemed to have a twist of hidden meaning ; 
Alcibiades, fresh from the bluntness of Chalcideus, was already 
feeling ^ little out of his depth. 
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* You seem to have a genius for arriving everyv/hcrc at the most 
opportup^ moment/ the Persian went oit. ‘ If is over a year since 
my court had the honour of a royal visit. I will not pretend/ 
he added thoughtfully, ‘ that I was not expecting you.’ 

Alcibiades looked at him. ‘ I have my agents/ said Tissaphernes 
modestly ; ‘ though in this case they were hardly necessary,’ 

Again the bland and apparently harmless remark that left one 
with no answer. But on this occasion no answer was needed. 
There was a stir and a rustle at the far end of the hall ; with a 
single movement the thin silver trumpets flashed up, and a long- 
drawn fanfare rang out. Slowly, with golourful dignity, the .royal 
procession moved towards the dais ; and as it passed, the crowd behind 
the trumpeters sank to their knees with a rustle of silk and a waving 
of plumes, and bowled their heads upon the marble floor before the 
tall, weak, indolent man, made taller still by the high double mitre 
upon his head, who now moved under a scarlet canopy held by 
eight great Nubian slaves : Darius the Second, King of Kings, 
King of the Lands, Lord of Persia, Emperor of the Medes, ruler over 
Lydia and the Isles of the East and West. 

Slowly, infinitely slowly, he drew near, the courtiers falling like 
swathes of corn as he passed. Tissaphernes, his head bowed, was 
watching Alcibiades closely. Under that inscrutable gaze^ Alci- 
biades, trembling with shame and rage, went on his knees also ; 
but the face that pressed against the marble wasf)urning hot. The 
agony of Sicily, the foray outside the walls of Miletus, had cost him 
less than this one moment. 


They sat cross-legged on crimson cushions to dine, dipping into 
a great commem bowl of silver, slaves at their elbow to pour the 
wine, half-naked girls dancing with castanets in a cleared space 
in the middle of the floor, their skirts — peacock-green, amethyst, 
scarlet — swirling above the black and white squares. Through the 
hubbub of conversation one could always hear the thin screech of 
the flutes and the thudding of drums and tambourines. 

At the conclusion of the feast the nobles departed, prostrating 
themselves yet again before the King, and bowing their way out 
backwards from the royal presence. Alcibiades himseT half rose 
as a gesture ; but Tissaphernes motioned to him to sit down once 
more. When the three of them were alone, great bowls of fruit on 
the floor between them, Tissaphernes at once said, without any of 
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the tortuousness of speech which Alcibiades had hitherto noticed 
in him : ‘ My lord King, ftur Athenian guest has propo^f%to make 
to us which concern the safety and well-being of the realm. Is it 
your royal wish tha*t he should speak ? ’ 

Darius inclined his head. ‘ He has our permission,* he said. 
Out of courtesy to the stranger both men spoke in Attic Greek, the 
international language of diplomacy ; and the fact somehow gave 
Alcibiades encouragement. He noted, however, that while Tissa- 
phernes spoke fluently, with hardly a trace of accent, the King’s 
words came slow and thickly. Accordingly he spoke slowly himself, 
enunciating his words witl^care, and was pleased to note the quick 
gleam of approval in the Satrap’s eyes. 

He began with an ambiguous generalisation that would have 
done credit to Tissaphernes himself. ‘ There can be no doubt, I 
think,’ he said, ‘ that if one is confronted with two enemies, one a 
sea-power, the other a land-power, it is unwise to allow either of 
them to usurp the other’s element.’ Darius and Tissaphernes 
settled themselves more comfortably. This was thejeind of approach 
to which they were used. ‘ If, further, these enemies are warring 
against each other,’ Alcibiades went on smoothly, ‘ it is waste of 
labour and expense to do what they will readily do for you if given 
the chance.’ 

The two statements floated gently in the air ; the King and the 
Satrap absorbed Aiem impassively, and nodded. 

‘ In this particular instance . . . ? ’ asked Tissaphernes ; but 
there was no impatience in his voice. 

^ The lands that are the King’s by rights should return to the 
King. Of that there can be no question. The occasion is favour- 
able ; but this should not lead to precipitate action. In your 
realm you hire many mercenaries^ to fight for you. It is a costly 
business. Why should you deny yourselves the services of those 
who may give you all you want for little or no money ? ’ 

‘ It is agreed,’ said the Satrap ; and now he bent forward a little, 
his eyes gleaming. Only the King remained impassive. 

‘ The means in this case are easy.* Alcibiades felt his throat 
going dr>', and sipped delicately at his wine. ‘ There is no need 
to provoke Spartan or Athenian against each other ; that thef have 
done and jvill continue to do of themselves. But both ajre weary ; 
and both look for^oney where they can find it. Their treaiuries 
are nearly exhausted. To whom should they turn but you ? If 
you are wise, you will hold the scales of war. Do not be in any 
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hurry to achieve your ends ; they will come all the more surely 
for delay, r. Let Athens and Sparta wear feach other out. Then you 
may take your own without loss.* 

* How is this to be done ? ’ asked Tissaphernes. 

‘ You have alliance with the Spartans — of a sort.* The Satrap 
smiled. ‘ They depend on you for their pay. If you were to 
reduce it — I do not suggest its complete withdrawal-— they would 
be driven to fight for their very livelihood ; and if their courage 
failed them, they would have no alternative but to return home. 
But as long as they receive anything, I think they will stay. It 
would be a grave error if Athens were Ifft supreme in Ionia ; your 
position would be no more secure than it was before the war. But 
an Athens exhausted by a long conflict ’ — he felt his pulses quicken 
as he introduced his most dangerous point — ‘ would treat more 
freely with you than Sparta. Athens’ domain is the sea ; we have 
no interest in the conquest of fresh lands. Ihese Spartans have 
come here with the avow^ed purpose of liberating the Islands, not 
only from Athens’ rule but from yours. Tlie Athenian, if you use 
him skilfully, will conquer the Islands for you. To mv mind your 
course is plain. Hold out hope to Sparta — but not too much. 
You speak of a great Phoenician fleet you are building. Promise 
them its assistance. It need never sail.» And what will corrupt 
the Spartan navy — or any navy --so quickly as the w^ithholding of 
their pay'^ ? * 

The main facts in this deliberately long-winded speech stood out 
clearly, and Tissapliernes was quick to grasp them. 

‘ If I am to cut down the pay I have promised the Spartans,’ 
he observed, ‘ — and I will not pretend it is not an irksome expense — 
what excuse shall I give them ? * 

Alcibiades smiled. ‘ Tell them that the Athenians, whose sea- 
faring experience is much older than their own, only pay their 
sailors what you arc now offering. Not through poverty, but to 
prevent them being corrupted through over-affluence . . .’ 

The Satrap smiled in liis turn. 

‘ It would also be advisable — and this is another Athenian device 
— to leave such pay considerably in arrears.* 

‘ Naturally,’ said Tissaphernes. ‘ I presume there is an excellent 
reason for this also ? ’ 

‘ @f course. Men whose pay is in arrears are less liable to desert.’ 

‘ The Athenians would seem to be a thrifty people,’ said Tissa- 
phemes thoughtfully. ‘ If you stay in Persia ’ — once again his 
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voice had that sub^ inflection of ambiguity — ‘ I shall without 
doubt have to appoint fou my treasurer.’ 

Alcibiadcs laughed politely. ‘ In that respect,’ he said, ‘ there 
is another thing tllat could be done, where the expenditure of a 
little gold will save you much afterwards. Neither the commanders 
of the Greek armies, nor, I imagine, the chief magistrates of the 
cities and .the islands, will be immune to . . . financial persuasujn. 
If you secure their personal friendship, there will be less fear of 
your other plans going awry. And you will provide yourself with 
many valuable sources of information at the same time.’ 

When Alcibiades finally took his leave, Tissaphernes, with the 
King’s approval, had accepted all his suggestions. Or all except 
one. At the end of a long and fuls(»me expression of his thanks, 
the Satrap said : ‘ Touching this j natter of treating with Athens, 
we will speak of it again at another time.’ And with that Alcibiades 
had to be content. 

‘ He is a clever man,' said the King when they were alone. He 
spoke now in Persian. 

'i'he Satrap smiled : a lliin smile that lield no laughter. 

‘ 1 do not think so, my lord,’ he said. He meditated for a little. 
‘ My lord,’ he w^ent on, * I have alw^ays held that the greatest fool 
is the, man who ca imol profit In his ow'ii eriors. Such a one is this 
(ireek. 1 kmnv more of him than he thinks ; much more than he 
knows of me. ^\^at arc his talents ? He lias an eye for strategy. 
He has charm enough to beguile a Greek : but not a Persian. He 
knows the minds ol his owm countrymen. This man I can use. 
But I do not trust him, and 1 do not respect liis intelligence. Tonight 
he has told me all he c. .i ever tell me ; he lias held nothing back, 
he has no Ijai gaining power left to him. If he were twenty years 
'younger he might learn. But i ow it is too late. When he fled 
from his own couiitr\ he went »o King Agis in Sparta. He told 
Agis all that was in his mind, as he has told it to me and to my lord 
the King. He lias '‘uflered for that fault : his very presence here 
is the proof. Now once again he has put himself at the mercy of a 
stranger : but he does not know it.’ 

Tissaphernes stared at the panelling on the ceiling, and stroked 
his beard with a soft white ha.'*' His face was lit up t)y the 
flickering# fire from the brazier : it looked suddenly wanner and 
more human. %it the power and contempt w^ere stil! th^c. 

‘ If he were not still a bov,’ said the Satrap surprisingly, " I should 
take his coming as an insult to my intelligence. But for all his years 
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and scars^ his mind is still . . . innocent. FBt* hra^ach new 
encountef^^.^ fresh experiencCj and everything* before itAs forgotten. 
He will slip into the trappings of a part ; not as an actof but as a 
child. You saw him tonight. And on each occasion he will forget 
that though he may put off his past as the snake puts off his skin, 
it still lies in the minds of those with whom he deals ; that his 
true credentials are nothing but past deeds.’ 

* There was once a naked madman,* said the King, ‘ who believed 
that he alone was clothed.’ 

Tissaphernes nodded. ‘ When this Greek came to me, he was 
not in his own eyes a double traitor thaj. no sane man would trust 
except for what could be got from him. He was Alcibiades : the 
witty, brilliant, incomparable Alcibiades, existing only in his own 
presence, in his words with which he thought he could mould men 
and nations. He would not wonder if the walls of a city fell by 
his words alone.’ 

‘ But his advice w^as good ? ’ said the King. 

‘ His ad\ ice was excellent, if one discounts his attempts to talk 
us into sending him home to Athens in triumph. I strongly 
recommend that it be adopted.’ 

‘ It shall be so,’ said Darius. 

Tissaphernes bowed. ‘ Your will shall be done, my lord.’ 

Darius rose to his feet and clapped his hands. His slaves came 
running. The interview was at an end. 

‘ And the man himself? ’ he said over his shoulder. 

Tissaphernes said pensively : ‘ I shall keep him with me as an 
. . . honoured guest. It would be a pity if he left us as uncere- 
moniously as he did his previous hosts. He can be very useful to 
us — and I shall enjoy his company.’ 

He bowed low as the King withdrew ; but he sat on alone in the 
darkening hall for a long while, his chin on his hand, his eyes staring 
out beyond the crouching pillars into the night. 


The scribe waited submissively at his desk, a freshly cut pen 
poised in his hand. He was a little^ bald, round-shouldered man 
with tortoise-like face and bored eyes that had seen everything, 
that nothing could startle. Alcibiades strode up and down the 
roomiBj coughing a little with the fumes of cha^foal, a bunch of 
letters in his hand. His beard was once more fully-grown ; as 
Tissaphernes had predicted, it consorted oddly with his Persian dress. 
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He picked out one letter and studied it, frowning. Then the 
frown changed to 'a smile. He cleared his throat. * )yrite,* he 
said. The scribe bowed his head and prepared himself. * To the 
chief magistrates and citizens of the island of Chios, from Alcibiadcs 
the minister of the Satrap Tissaphernes — ^give him all his titles — 
greetings. Know that my lord Tissaphernes thinks it great im* 
pudence and ingratitude on your part that you should write to 
him sueing for money to maintain your siege. You are the richest 
nation in Greece. Not content with your defence being conducted 
by a foreign force, you now expect your allies to risk their money 
as well as their lives on Ijehalf of your freedom. Know too that 
my lord Tissaphernes is at this present supporting the financial 
burden of the war at his own cost, by reason of his good faith and 
munificence ; and therefore has good cause to husband his resources.’ 
He paused, then added : ‘ But when my lord Tissaphernes receives 
monies fioin Daiius the King — full titles again — he will remit you 
your pay in full, and do all else that may befit the alliance and 
treaties existing between us . . . Is it written? ’ 

‘ It is written, my lord.’ Alcibiades read the lines over quickly ; 
then signed and sealed the letter. ‘ You will write in similar 
terms to the other cities who have sent such demands to us,* he 
said. ^ ‘ And to them you may say also that they had to pay much 
tribute to Athens before their lebeliion, and it is not fitting that 
tfiey should now Refuse to pay as much — or even more — in their 
own defence. Go now, and write. When you have done all this, 
bring me the letters and 1 will sign them. See that they arc 
dispatched by Imperial courier without delay.’ 

‘ It shall be done. ii. , loid.’ The scribe bowed once more and 
withdrew. 

Left to himself, Alcibiades r fleeted with some satisfaction on 
the course events had taken. * he pay had Ijcen cut as he had 
suggested ; and so w ell had Tissaphernes laid out his bribes among 
the Spartan commanders that there had been only one complaint, 
from a Syracusan general who was impervious to any kind of 
corruption. Him Tissaphernes had soothed with soft words, 
declaring that as Satrap he h^id no real authority but was merely 
carrying out the King’s orders. The matter w\)uld soon fte put 
right ; a»d meanwhile he would provide a small increase of pay 
from his owm pui^e. Tissaphernes had furthermore drafted ^ new 
treaty^ with Sparta. On the surface it appeared more favourable 
than Its predecessor ; yet it not only implied that all territories 
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in Asia were the King’s, but forbade the Spartans tb levy tribute 
from the* pities — ^an adroit move which ^left Tissaphernes still in 
complete financial control of the situation. In all these trans-* 
actions it had been Alcibiadcs who had acted as Tissaphernes* 
agent and spoke in his name. There could be little doubt, he 
thought, what kind of picture this would present to the Athenians 
of the fleet at Samos. If Alcibiades was the man in control of 
Persia’s policy towards Greece . . . 

Yet one could never be sure how their minds worked. Perhaps 
a secret letter, then, telling them oi his plans to aid his countrymen 
once more ? No. Not yet. There r^'ust be some really con- 
vincing event, something to prove beyond any doubt that Tissa- 
phernes w^as breaking with Sparta. And here he had to admit 
that he had met with little success, 'fhe Satrap was kindness 
itself. He entertained Alcibiades, laughed at his jokes, took him 
with him wherever he went. But every time the question of 
Athens was raised, Tissaphernes became discreetly vague. He 
refused to discuss politics when he was hunting, he said ; and on 
every other occasion there was some good reason why he was other- 
wise occupied. When Alcibiades began to get impatient, the 
Satrap loaded him with flowery compliments and named his own 
pleasure park after his Athenian guest ;« and Alcibiades had to 
accept the honour with a good grace, and wait. 


The chance came sooner than he expected ; and it was due 
to an event so rare that it almost seemed as if Fate had taken a 
hand in it. Tissaphernes, the smooth, imperturbable, calculating 
Tissaphernes, lost his temper. 

It came about in this way. Rumours of the unsatisfactory 
state of affairs in Ionia had inevitably found their way back to 
the Spartan capital. Alcibiades’ defection was to be expected ; 
but its results were a more serious matter. Alarmed by Tissa- 
phernes’ high-handed behaviour over the payment of Spartan 
troop^ and the ugly suggestions of bribery that went with it, the 
Spartan Council sent out eleven commissioners to examine the 
contents t)f the treaties (which had never reached them) and set 
agents to watch the movements of Astyochus and several other 
commanders who were reported to be secretly working for the 
Satrap. 
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The commission joined Astyochus and his fleet at the jx)rt of 
Caunus in Cana ; * and here Tissaphernes came dow^^with his 
retinue to meet them. If he exjjected to hoodwink them as easily 
as he had done the* Spartan generals, he was sadly mistaken. A 
single glance at the two treaties was enough to show the com- 
missioners how they had been deceived : and their leader declared, 
with true Spartan bluntness, that both agreements were worthless. 
This kind of frontal attack for once took I'issaphcrnes off his guard. 

‘ Here’s a monstrous piece of impertinence ! ’ said the Chief 
Commissioner. ‘ All the lands ruled over by the King or his 
ancestors — ^what does that^ean ? I’ll tell you. It means all the 
islands. It means Thessaly, and Locris, and the whole of the 
Greek mainland as far as Boeotia. We Spartans came to Ionia 
to give the Islands liberty from Athens, not to covenant half Greece 
away to a Persian despot. You can take \our choice, Satrap : 
either make a new treaty, or go hang yourself. We’d rather 
forgo your gold than get it at such a price.’ 

Without making any reply I'issaphcrnes ancMiis train flung olf 
in a rage ; and the Spartans, as if to show him that they were 
quite capable of managing their affairs without his assistance, 
promptly sailed across to Rhodes. 'J'he Rhodians had only been 
waiting for a chance to sevolt from Athens ; they welcomed their 
deliverers with flowers and flute-girls, and paid them thirty-two 
talents into the lArgain. 


In a house overlooking the great naval base of Samos three 
men were examining a letter. Two of them sat at a small table, 
a lamp between them and a flagon of wine close at hand. They 
presented a striking contrast to 'ach other. The elder was a tall, 
gaunt naval commander, long-' osed and thin-lipped. His name 
was Strombichides, and he had been in command of the Athenian 
eastern fleet since the fall of Sicily, It had not been an easy com- 
mand ; and now he showed visible signs of strain. 

His companion Peisander w^as consideiably younger, though the 
fact was not at once recognisable from his face. He was a huge, 
gross person, jowled like a cunuil. with a mountainous bclfy and 
short, bowed legs ; but from his fleshy and dissipated ij^ce a pair 
of shrewd eyes locked out, and his apparent indolence concealed 
remarkable energy. He was as unmistakably a politician as 
Strombichides was a sailor. 
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The third man, who now stood at the window staring down over 
the darl^ping harbour, was Strombichidtes’ colleague Charminus ; 
a thin, nervous aristocrat whose wealth had given him the authority 
he had never demanded, and whose one ambition in life was to 
avoid trouble. What he had just heard worried him considerably. 

‘ How do we know we can trust the man ? ’ he said. ‘ Alcibiades 
is a traitor twice over.’ 

‘ Don’t be too hasty,’ said Peisander. ‘ A little of Tissaphemes’ 
gold would take us a long way.> And if we had his Phoenician 
fleet ’ 

Strombichidcs shook his head. ‘ We’ve been hearing about that 
fleet for the last six months, but it’s never appeared. I wouldn’t 
put it past the Satrap to have invented it.’ 

‘ You may be right.’ Peisander was unruffled ; his words had 
the fat man’s comfortable persuasiveness. ‘ But consider Alci- 
biades’ suggestions a little more closely.’ He tapped the letter. 
‘ He offers us alliance with Tissaphemes and the King. A month 
ago I wouldn’t have believed it ; but since then Tissaphemes has 
quarrelled with the Spartan commission. And there’s no doubt 
that it’s been Alcibiades who’s dictated his moves.’ 

‘ He drives a pretty hard bargain,’ said Strombichides. * A 
revolution’s not something to be lightly# undertaken.’ 

‘ Can you blame him ? He hasn’t got much reason to be grateful 
to the democracy. To be exiled on a false charge * 

‘ Was it false ? ’ Charminus swung round from the window. 
‘ I admit the mutilation charge was a mistake. But the profana- 
tion of the Mysteries ? There was a lot of damaging evidence. 
And the decree against him still stands. He’s asking too much. 
Even if an oligarchic revolution was desirable, there’s far too much 
bad feeling against him to make his return possible.’ 

' I suggest,’ said Peisander, ‘ that we don’t let our feelings run 
away with us. What we have to consider is what will profit us 
most ’ 

Strombichides broke in bluntly : ‘ Why isn’t Phrynichus here 
tonight ? As commander-in-chief of the fleet ’ 

Peisander raised his eyebrows at this piece of tactlessness. 
Milit^try men were really very tiresome to deal with, 

‘ I was^ coming to that,’ he said. ‘ Charminus has ) raised an 
impo'^tant point.’ He looked round the room. <. ‘ Can any of you 
deny,’ he asked, ‘ that this war has been ruinously expensive for 
you personally ? We are all men of property. Do you imagine 
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that the “ democratic rabble ” Alcibiades complains of is going 
to reimburse you foi* yoi** losses, or take any immedi^g steps to 
bring the war to an end ? If you ask me, gentlemen, there is a 
good deal more td recommend Alcibiades’ proposals than you 
seem to think. And now perhaps you understand ’ — ^he smiled 
at Strombichides’ — ‘ why I have not invited our honoured com** 
mander-in-chief to attend this meeting.’ 

The other two remained silent. There was much force in 
Pcisander’s arguments ; but certainly Phrynichus, the shepherd 
boy turned advocate and now, by the fortune of war and sheer 
native ability, a senior general, would not have appreciated them. 
A more rabid democrat it would have been hard to imagine. 

After a long pause Strombichides said : ‘ What action do you 
propose ? ’ It was a tacit admission of complicity, and Peisander 
smiled in satisfaction. 

‘ I shall go and see Alcibiades myself,’ he said. ‘ I suggest 
that you both accompany me. If his offer appears a genuine one 
we can make discreet approaches to the offict»s and men of the 
fleet.’ 

‘ You’ll have some trouble there.’ Strombichides spoke with 
the assurance of military experience ; here he was on his own 
ground. ‘And not odly^from Phrynichus. My sailors are for the 
democracy to a man.’ 

I fancy the fJbmise of an increase in pay might make them 
change their minds. And we can emphasise the fact that 
this . . . change of government would be a purely temporary 
measure.’ 

From outside the sh« Jting and singing in the streets rose louder 
as the evening wore on. Strombichides’ sailors were clearly en- 
joying themselves. The frown deepened on his worn face. 

‘ I appreciate your argument^,’ he said at length ; ‘ but I feel 
that Gharminus is right. The risk — — ’ 

‘ What can ever be achieved without risk ? And what alterna- 
tive have you to propose ? ’ 

Strombichides and Gharminus looked at each other question- 
ingly ; and Gharminus nodded. ‘ Veiy^ w^ell,’ said Strombichides ; 
‘I agree.’ Now that his decL.'* . was taken his whole bifcaring 
changed he became crisp and alert, eager for action# 

‘ When will we go ? ’ 

‘ As soon as possible,’ said Peisander. 

‘ Tomorrow ? ’ 
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Peisander stared thoughtfully at the lamp, and 'poured himself 
a glass cjjT^^wine. 

‘ Tomorrow would be admirable,’ he said. 


Alcibiades came down from Sardis and met them at Magnesia, 
midway between Miletus and Ephesus, where he entertained them 
(at the Satrap’s expense) with truly regal magnificence. Tis- 
saphernes was still smarting from the rebuff he had received at 
the hands of the Spartan commissioners ; and he was too astute 
not to sec . that an oligarchic revolution in Athens might have 
more far-reaching effects than Alcibiades anticipated : the crippling 
of the fleet at Samos by mutiny, for a start. Accordingly, he 
authorised Alcibiades to do as he thought best ; and Alcibiades 
was not slow to take him at his word. He sent the deputation 
back to Samos fully convinced and almost alarmingly optimistic. 

Events turned out as Peisander had foreseen. The sailors of the 
fleet, after a dubious initial reception of his plan, found the promise 
of pay from the Persian King quite enough to quieten their con- 
sciences. Meanwhile Peisander had personally approached every 
known oligarch and landowner among the troops. Phrynichus, 
when he found out what was going on,^stftrmed and swore and 
talked of treason and mutiny. But he could do nothing against 
an overwhelming majority of both officers and frfen ; and in any 
case, things had gone too far now for there to be any turning 
back. It w'as formally voted that Peisander and ten chosen 
colleagues should go to Athens and treat with the Council for the 
abolition of the democracy and the recall of Alcibiades. Peisander 
accepted this task w^ith his usual bland assurance ; but Phrynichus* 
words had worried him, and before he left he paid another visit, 
alone and in secret, to Alcil)iadcs himself. 


Peisander found Athens in a desperate position. Agis and his 
army were still roaming the countryside round Decelea ; the 
Treasury was nearly empty, and there were no more than twenty 
galley^ available in the event of a direct attack on the Piraeus. 
The bulk of the fleet — and, more important, the citizens who 
mantled if — were at Samos. Peisander was not slow to notice the 
pinched resentful faces of those who remained in the capital. 
But when he proposed the recall of Alcibiades to the Assembly 
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the furious opposition be aroused was* beyond anything he had 
expected. 

He listened patiently while man after man rose and plS^ionately 
denounced his proposals ; heard without heat the oaths and shouts 
of the half-hysterical Assembly. When their fury had worn itself 
out he rose from his place in a leisurely fashion, looked around with 
great good humour, and inquired if any of those who wer^ so 
anxious for the well-being of their country had a better suggestion 
to make. An awkward silence fell, and men looked at each other, 
somewhat at a loss. 

Having thus secured his audience, Peisander proceeded to soothe 
them. This arrangement •would be a purely temporary one, he 
assured them, and would be revoked immediately the danger was 
past. But that very real danger to Athens existed there could be 
no doubt ; and Alcibiades, who alone could produce a Persian 
alliance, was the only man who could avert it. They uavered, 
hesitated, and finally gave way. I'hey did not commit themselves 
to recalling the exile, and this Peisander hadi^hardly hoped for. 
But they did appoint a fresh commission, himself at its head, to 
put Alcibiades’ offer to the test. When the all-important treaty 
was signed and sealed it would be soon enough to talk of bringing 
him home. 

Peisander sailed back to bamos in the liighest of spirits. 


But all Peisa rider’s hopes, in the final event, rested on Alcibiades ; 
and Alcibiades, knowing that the Athenian commission would 
soon arrive at Sardis, \as desperately trydng to persuade Tissa- 
phernes to abandon the careful neutrality which he himself had 
been the first to advocate. FlaUery and persuasion were useless ; 
and it would be suicidal to resOi t to threats that he had no power 
to carry out. So he argued and cajoled, becoming increasingly 
blatant as time drew on ; and the Satrap listened to him with 
malicious enjoyment. 

But at the same time, had Alcibiades only realised it, Tissa- 
phernes’ own position was far from secure : be was, in fact, playing 
the same kind of bluff as his c r\\ mies, though he played with 
consideraljly greater skill. The gold he made such lavis^i promise 
of distracted the eyes of Spartans and Athenians alikc^ from the 
fact that his huge and unwieldy province was practically undefe&ded. 
He had a few mercenary troops and a handful of cavalry ; apart 
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from this he was dependent on his own wits and the rivalry of the 
Greeks. * “ 

Accofdingly, when the Satrap finally allowed himself to be 
drawn, he came to the point quickly and brutally, leaving his 
desperate guest no time to reflect on his proposals. 

‘ I am prepared to grant an alliance to your Athenian friends 
on three conditions,’ he said. ‘ I would point out that these 
conditions have been approved by the King, and there is no alterna- 
tive to them. Firstly, he requires the ceding to him of the entire 
Ionian coastal strip. Secondly, the return to Persia of all the 
islands. Thirdly, the right for Persian ships to navigate freely in 
all Greek waters at present under Athenian jurisdiction. If your 
commission accepts these terms, the King’s alliance, and in con- 
sequence mine, is theirs for the asking.’ 

Alcibiades stared in bewilderment and horror. ‘ But these are 
impossible conditions,’ he exclaimed. ‘ No Athenian government 
would accept them for a moment . . .’ 

‘ That,’ said Tissaphernes blandly, ‘ is entirely their affair . . . 
and yours. For a man who is reputed to control Persian p>olicy 
towards Greece, you appear to me to be unduly perturbed.’ He 
smiled placidly, complete master of the situation. If by any 
remote chance the commission went to these extreme lengths, 
Ionia would be safe. If they did not, it would be Alcibiades 
who was discredited ; Persia would be -worse off th«.n 
before. 

Alcibiades stared at the Satrap with baffled rage. But there 
was nothing he could do. The only chance was that the Assembly 
in Athens would blame Peisander rather than himself for breaking 
off negotiations. 

‘ Very well,’ he said at length, ‘ I shall do as you suggest.’ He 
rose to go, anxious to preserv^e what little dignity he had left. 

‘ Excellent,’ said Tissaphernes. ‘ You’re a reasonable person. 
I knew you’d see my point of view.’ 


Incredibly, Peisander and his colleagues came very near to 
accepting Tissaphernes’ offer, and Alcibiades realised to what a 
pass affairs must ]ia\'e come in Athens. But at the proposal that 
Persia should have free access to Athenian territorial waters, even 
Peisander struck. The next day the commission left, not for 
Athens but Samos. It would have been a brave man who returned 
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to Athens empty-handed ; and it occurred to Peisander th^lt 
much might yet be donc^even without Alcibiades’ heln| 

Alcibiades himself was reduced to complete impotence ; he sat 
alone in the palace at Sardis, once again neither guest nor prisoner, 
while Tissaphernes, his mind made up by the turn of events, 
rode down to the' coast and patched up his quarrel with the com- 
manders of the Spartan navy. This time he did not hesitate : he 
gave them an unequivocal treaty to replace the two previous ones. 
In it he promised them a fixed rate of pay, and the service of his 
famous Phoenician fleet. His gold had worked wonders among 
the Spartan captains ; and in any case this was not a chance to 
be missed. 

The Satrap returned to Sardis with the treaty signed and scaled. 
The balance of forces in his territory was once more roughly equal : 
he congratulated himself on his own astuteness. It would have 
been highly foolish to have had two enemies on his hands at once. 
He spent an enjoyable evening lecturing Alcibiades on the arts of 
diplomacy. 


The steps on the sfeiir were hardly audible ; it was only the 
slight creaking of the joists that gave Adeimantus his warning. 
He got up and looked out of the window. Below in the street 
all seemed quiet. He loosened his dagger in its sheath and moved 
quickly across to the dooi. Through the boards he could hear 
the sound of heavy breathing. Then there came a soft double 
knock. 

If it had been the agents of the revolutionary government, 
they would have broken the p-ace down. . . . He quickly shot 
back the bolt and half-opened the door. A man slipped past 
him into the room and collapsed across the bed, where he lay 
motionless, without uttering a word. 

Adeimantus shut and barred the door, and picked up a lamp. 
The flickering light revealed the face of Axiochus. He was covered 
with dust and sweat, and blood trickled down one cheek from a 
long cut in his scalp. Even in ^I’is moment Adeimantus noticed 
with surprise that his long tow-iike hair was now ironjgrey. 

He put down the lamp and fetched a water-jug. Thftn hg tore 
strips from an olcl tunic, bathed Axiochus’ face, and bound up 
his wound as best he could. At the touch of the cold water 
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Axiochus’ eyes Huttercd and opened. He sat up with an efiort, 
and greened. Adeimantus, without a Tvord', poured him a cup of 
wine and held it for him while he drank. The two men sat looldng 
at each other. Adeimantus refilled the cup/ and poured one for 
himself. At last he said : ‘ How did you find me ? ’ 

Axiochus stared round the tiny roof-top garget, with its sparse 
furnishing and wooden bed. He wiped his forehead wearily. ‘ I 
only reached Athens today/ he said. He seemed not to have 
heard the question. ‘ Tve been in Euboea — but you knew that 
. . .’ He spoke as if in a dream. ‘ They Ve murdering people 
in the streets . . . Has everyone gone completely mad ? That 

was how I got this ’ he pointed to his head. ‘ I waited till 

dark before I came to find you. I ran into a bunch of men 
struggling at a street-corner ... 1 suppose I ought tc have gone 

on my way. But I heard shouts for help ... I went over to see 
what was happening. The crowd scattered as I approached. I 
saw a man lying there. Dead, all right. They’d stabbed him in 
about a dozen places. His blood was running down the gutter. 
I suppose 1 must have cried out. Anyway, as I got up, one of the 
assassirs was waiting for me. He cut me across the head with a 
sword before I could do a thing. When I came to my senses 
I found myself lying across the body of tH^ murdered man . . 

‘ Did you recognise any of the murderers ? ’ 

‘ No. They were all masked . . . AdeimSintus, what in the 
Gods’ name is happening ? ’ 

* Do you mean to say you haven’t heard ? . . . An oligarchic 
revolution . . .’ 

Axiochus stared in horror : then his mouth twitched, and he 
began to laugh : a high-pitched hysterical laugh that echoed round 
the little room. With an enormous effort he pulled himself to- 
gether. ‘ I’m sorry,’ he said. He took a long pull at his wine, 
and some colour came back into his cheeks. 

‘ He was behind it all,’ said Adeimantus. There was no need 
to say who he meant. ‘ I’ve been out of touch with him for months 
. , . ever since he went to Persia ... It looks as if the fleet at 
Samos have broken with him and decided to go ahead on their 
ownc. . 

‘ Never mind that. What’s happened liere ? ’ 

‘ Peisahder came with two of his officers — 

‘ I know him. An extremely dangerous man.’ 

‘ He certainly didn’t waste his time here. He organised all the 
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secret oligarchic clubs for a reign of terror. They weren't to know 
that the ncgotiatioii^ woidd break down — ^they’d been ^^rking on 
the assumption that Alcibiadcs was coming back to Athens. The 

first man they murdered was Androcles ’ 

‘ I see . • 

‘ . but after that things got completely out of control. 
There’ve been armed bands roaming the street The killings 
began as a political measure —but now thev’re paving oft all their 
private grudges. The whole City’s helpless. No one knows who’s 
in the plot and who isn’t, and if anyone savs a word against them 
that’s the last that’s seen of him ’ 

‘ But the government .* ’ 

‘ Thev are the government now * Peisandci came back from 
Samos when his gangs had got conti d of the Git) He forced a 
motion through the Assemblv that ten commissioners should be 
appointed with full powers to frame a new constitution They 
limited the franchise to about five thousand men — those who had 

money to serve the State, as the\ said ’ 

In other words, every oligarch m Athens . . . Go on . . . 

‘ . and then the) appointed a Council of Foui Hundred. 
Ihesc are the men with the real power . Thev tried to make 
it look as legal as th<fy could but we might as well be m Sparta 
for all the justice we’ll see from them. It’s the age of the tvrants 
ill over again ••\hen the Four Hundred had been elected they 
went down to the C oiincil Chamber — the Councillors were actually 
still sitting— and told them to lake their pax and be off What^ 
could a collection of old men do against them The> brought 
an armed gua^d with t’ m ’ 

‘And now, 1 suppose,’ said Axiochus c)ni(all\, ‘they’re trying 
to make peace with Spaita ’ 

‘ How did >ou know that ^ ’ 

‘ I didn’t But It’s pretty clear. The oligarchs are in a minority 
for all their success The watchword of the democracy’s been 
“ war to the end ” And why do you think they staged this revolu- 
tion at all ^ I or the good of the people ^ The> want to save 
what’s left of thei»' estates Of course they want to end the war. 

I suppose thev think that now Ath i has an oligarchy Agis 2 nd the 
Ephors’ll^be prepared to treat. 1 haven’t seen any signs of it.' 

‘ That’s true so far,’ said Adeimantus. He sat slufhped^ back 
in his fhair, his Tieavy dark face set and angry ‘ Thev sent an 
embassy to Agis at Decelea. Agis would have nothing to do with 
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themy and I don^t blam^ him. He thought he saw a . good chance 
to take ^thens^ and to do him justice he very nearly succeeded. 
He tried lo rush the Long Walls . . 

‘ Well ? * asked Axiochus. Adeimantus’ voice had trailed away ; 
he stared out into the darkness, an odd expression on his face. 

‘ There were still some men in Athens,’ he said at length. ^ We 
drove them off. How we did it I don’t know. But Agis went back 
to Decelea. And now there’s been another peace embassy sent 
to him . . His mouth curled in contempt. 

Axiochus put up a hand to his splitting head. ‘ Was Peisander 
responsible for all this ? ’ he asked. 

‘ He wasn’t the only one. There was Phrynichus. He was 
afraid, like the rest of them. Peisander got him stripped of his 
command. He changed sides to save his life. But the biggest 
shock of the lot was Theramenes.’ 

‘ Theramenes ? ’ 

‘ I knew that’d surprise you. It did me. I’d hardly seen him 
since we were boys together. That thin, nervous creature . . . 
Who would ever have thought . . . ? ’ He stood up and took a 
deep breath, as if he found the air stifling. Then he voiced w'hat 
was in both their minds. ‘ What will Alcibiades do ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Axiochus slowl>\ ^ He’ll be lucky if he 
escapes with his life . . . He’s not altogether to blame for what’s 
happened. It would have happened anyway# •What did Alci- 
biades want ? What has he ever wanted ? To get back to Athens. 
He wanted it so badly that he was prepared to risk a revolution to 
do it. Now he won’t get back, if what you say’s true. But the 
revolution has come.’ He wiped the sweat from his forehead. 
‘ When I worked for a return to the oligarchy I had something to 
believe in, right or wrong. But twenty years of war and plague 
and political corruption have killed the Athens I knew. Oh, we 
may not be finished yet. There may still be honest men on Samos, 
though I doubt it from what you’ve told me. But the foundations 
are rotten. There’s nothing left to build on.’ He subsided into 
a fit of coughing ; and the cloth with which he wiped his lips was 
stained with bright blood. He looked at it in a puzzled way ; then 
put a<hand to his side, below his heart. ‘ It hurts . . . here . . .’he 
said. ‘ They must have kicked me when I was unconscious . . .’ 

‘ You’d*'better stay with me for the night.’ Adeimantus, more 
immediately practical, delved into a cupboard and brought out 
bread and fruit. ‘ We’ll all have to lie low till this affair blows over.’ 
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* And then ? ’ said Axiochus, with the ghost of a »mi> , 
the question remained iinanswered. And when, early the next 
morning, Adeimantus woke from his sleep on the floor; and went 
over to the bed to* rouse his guest, he saw that Axiochus would 
never need to ask any questions again. 
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CHAPTER 34 


T here were stlll honest men at Samos after all. When 
Peisander left for Athens, Charminus, in a flurry of anticipa- 
tion, attempted an immediate oligarchic coup by himself. 
Never was a move worse timed. ^ The fleet rose against him and, 
the common people of Samos with them. Some thirty of the 
conspirators were put to death at once, and the remainder exiled. 
Within two days — so swift had been the turn of events — a democratic 
government was restored on the island. For all this two men had 
been responsible : a captain and an ordinary soldier. With their 
former commanders exiled, the troops called an Assembly to elect 
fresh ones ; and Thrasybulus and Thrasyllus were invested with 
the insignia of generals, and appointed to the command of the 
fleet. 

So it came about that Thrasyllus kept his promise to Alcibiades, 
and after many years of poverty was raised to the rank of the man 
he had envied for so long. 


All this happened before the news of the ro /olution at Athens 
was known on the island ; and the new generals, anxious to find 
out how matters stood in the capital, sent off a single galley to 
find out. A fortnight later its commander was back on Samos, 
having arrived alone, in an open boat. To I’hrasybulus and 
Thrasyllus he told a lurid story of rape, torture and murder that 
made them nearly speechless with fury. 

Thrasyllus said : ‘ We’ve got the ships, and we’ve got the men. 
If they won’t restore the democracy, we could starve them out 
in a month. They’ve got hardly a galley in the shipyards, and the 

Treasury must be nearly empty ’ 

‘ There’s talk of negotiations with Sparta,’ said the messenger. 
This last piece of information was just enough to make Thrasyllus 
lose control of himself completely. Thrasybulus watched while 
he raged and swore, his tall thin body shaking, flecks of foam at 
the ftornef’S of his mouth. At last he broke in, in a matter-of-fact 
voice : ‘ Will you listen to me for a moment ? Either these 
oligarchs sign a peace with Sparta or they don’t. If they do, we 
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shall have to go home. and take the consequences. We can’t fight 
Sparta and Athens.’ if thijy don’t, we can hardly leave I^nia open 
to the Spartan fleet by sailing into the Piraeus to start^a counter* 
revolution.* 

Thrasyllus made a movement of protest, but Thrasybulus went 
on : ‘If we’re going to fight, we’ll have to fight here first. And 
that means . . . several things. First and foremost, we ca!i’t 
afford to let the Spartans get support from Tissaphernes, I know 
he still isn’t paying the Spartan troops. I know there are rumours 
of mutiny in Astyochus’ fleet. But there are also rumours that 
Tissaphernes is bringing up his Phoenician navy.’ 

The three men looked ^t each other. 

‘ Now there’s one thing that’s fairly clear : if Tissaphernes is 
still withholding pay from the Spartans, it means he wants to remain 
neutral. Does that suggest anything to you ? ’ 

Thrasyllus said : ‘You can’t mean that we should re-open 
negotiations with Persia ? ’ He was nearly choking with fury. 

‘ What else ? Can you suggest an alternative^ ? ’ 

‘ But . . . but — that means treating with Alcibiades . . 

Thrasybulus sighed. ‘ Moral scruples are a luxury we are hardly 
in a position to indulge in at the moment,’ he observed mildly. 

‘ Even if we don’t gift Persia’s help, at least we can ensure her 
neutrality. And as far as Alcibiades himself is concerned,’ — he 
sfhiled as he wiftihed Thrasyllus’ face — ‘ I fancy he will be only 
too eager to oblige us. His own situation is not particularly secure 
today. All he w^ants is to get back to Athens. In the process 
of doing so he could be extremely useful to us.’ 

He pushed back the g. cy hair off his forehead, and looked at the 
fuming Thrasyllus almost with amazement, his thick underlip 
jutting. ‘ I’m not interested in '‘^hat Alcibiades has been,^ he went 
on. ‘ All 1 know is that his talents have been, and are being, entirely 
wasted because of men like you who drive him into the enemy’s 
arms by your ridiculous moral prejudices. The fools who recalled 
him from Sicily have paid a pretty price for their stupidity. Do you 
want to join them ? ’ 

Thrasyllus said, in a cold, restrained voice : ‘ What will \’0u do 
with him ? ’ 

‘ Bring^him to Samos — if he’ll come. And get an alli^ince from 
the Persian King with his help.’ 

Thrasyllus looked at this cheerfully calculating man witli some* 
thing approaching real loathing. 
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* He’ll come,’ he said at length, bitterly. ‘ He’ll come . . . 
And when he does, he’ll charm you all out *of your senses . . .’ 

He got up and went out. ‘ But as for the Persian alliance,’ he 
added at the door, without turning round, ‘ that’s another matter 
altogether.’ 


The whole Athenian force came down to the harbour to welcome 
him. News of his coming had spread through the island, and the 
Samians themselves were crowding round the docks and the mole 
for a first glimpse of this legendary figure. So thick was the crowd 
that the sailors went aboard their galleys, lining the bulwarks, even 
swarming up to the mastheads ; and ashore the white roof-tops 
were black with women and children. Such was the sight that 
greeted Alcibiades when he sailed slowly through the harbour 
mouth in Thrasybulus’ flagship, high in the stern, tears standing 
in his eyes as he knew himself once again among his own people, 
and heard the familiar voices of those from whom he had been cut 
off for five long years. There was nothing about him now to remind 
them of his past associations : with his beard fully-grown once 
more, and his hair cropped, dressed in the simple garb of an 
Athenian soldier, it was as if he had nevet left them. 

And then, suddenly, an old sailor who had served with him on 
the Sicilian expedition cried out ‘ Welcome back; General ! ’ ; afid 
in an instant the whole fleet took it up, the cheering running and 
spreading like flame through dry grass, the men at the mastheads 
yelling and waving their helmets, till the harbour walls echoed. 
Perhaps none of them could have explained why ; but this legendary 
aristocrat, standing alone with bowed head as he passed through 
the crowded squadrons, formed for them a last link with the past, 
the old glorious days of' triumph and victory, the Athens they had 
known and loved, and which now was in danger of passing away 
for ever. And because of this, it seemed to them as if he was the 
only man who could bring those days back again : their cheers, 
whether they knew it or not, were for a saviour. 

He stood there, his heart in his throat, the ships and cheering 
men siyimrning before his eyes, unable to speak. He was forty years 
old and Ijis exile was ended. 

Thrasybulus gave the order to his crew, and the anchor-stone 
splasked over the bows. The flagship rested in the centre of a 
horseshoe, whose open end was the sea. On each side were the 
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ships of the fleet, and before them the harbour. Slowly the 
cheering died away :• th^ men were silent, waiting. 

Thrasybulus nodded to Alcibiades ; but for a moment the exile 
still did not speak. • He felt the hot August sun streaming down 
on him, dancing over the cobalt water, sparkling from the helmets 
and shields of the men he knew so well ; and he could only raise 
his hand in greeting, the words he had so carefully prepared all 
forgotten. By some subtle bond of sympathy his audience seemed 
to divine what he was feeling ; they still waited patiently, and the 
only sound audible w^as the soft lapping of water round the prows 
of the vessels. 

But when at last Alcibiafles spoke, his voice rang out resonantly, 
without nervousness or hesitation. He thanked them for their 
generosity in simple and sincere words that moved them as much as 
the first sight of him had done ; then, without any further delay, 
he began to talk of their present emergency, only glancing for an 
instant on his own banishment, and wasting no time on diatribes 
against his personal enemies. 

‘ I have Tissaphernes’ solemn word,’ he said, slowly and deliber- 
ately, ' that if he can assure himself that the Athenians are to be 
trusted, they shall never want for supplies from him while he has 
anything left to give : •no, not even if he has to melt down his own 
silver couch into coin, ilore : he will bring his great Phoenician 
fleet to you ratheP |han to the Spartans . . .’ At this another great 
cheer went up. ‘ But, he declares, he will only give you his confi- 
dence if I myself am allowed free passage and safe conduct, to pass 
as I will between him and you, to serve as his security for your 
alliance. I am both in ^lis hands and yours ; and if I can be of 
service to you, I will willingly take the risk.’ 

A vast shouting and tumult b oke out at his final words. At 
first it lacked all coherence ; but after a while many voices could 
be heard, calling all together for Alcibiades to be made general. 
Now the chant was taken up from ship to ship, in a steady rhythm, 
becoming louder and louder, while Alcibiades stood motionless. 

It was Thrasybulus who broke the tension, with one simple 
gesture of acquiescence. He took off his own general’s cloak, and 
in the sight of the whole fleet put it about Alcibiades’ shoulders. 
A great roar of approval went up. Only Thrasyllus ^remained 
silent, staring bitterly at the scene, watching the acconfjDlishment 
of all he had fearefi. In this instant he hated Alcibiades more than 
he had ever done before : more even than when twenty years 
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before, the young aristocrat had with a careless gesture of generosity 
set him^on the path that had finally led hiln to his present high 
commana. 


Alcibiades’ speech had repercussions far beyond the harbour of 
Samos, as he had fully intended. News of it came to the Spartan 
fleet at Miletus. Already on the point of revolt through lack of 
pay, they now assumed that Tiissaphernes, with the connivance of 
their own commanders, was once more playing them false ; and 
the result was an ugly insurrection that nearly cost Astyochus his 
life. Not content with this, they expelled the Satrap’s garrison 
from Miletus, declaring that they no longer recognised his authority, 
and refused to abide by the terms of a treaty which Tissaphernes 
himself was the first to violate. It was at this moment that Alci- 
biades once more presented himself at Sardis. 

The Satrap, who had had news of these fresh developments the 
previous day, was not disposed to receive the Athenian kindly ; 
nor was his temper improved when he learnt of the rise in Alcibiades’ 
fortunes. This self-confident man, a general now with a fleet 
behind him, was very different from the fugitive who had fled to 
the court at Sardis a few months before. 'Alcibiades stood before 
him in the great hall where he had once bowed before Darius, and 
calmly told him of the promises he had made in Persia’s name'"to 
Thrasybulus and his men. But even so Tissaphernes showed no 
signs of what was passing in his mind. 

‘ You are an extremely rash man, Alcibiades,’ he said mildly, 
‘ You have no means of compelling me to keep these promises you 
have made, and I hardly imagine that if you fail to do so your 
new command will survive for long. Besides — ’ and his eyes 
wandered down the hall to where the tall Iranian guards stood 
at the door with drawn scimitars — ‘ what is to prevent me detaining 
you here ? You offered yourself to me as a hostage for the good 
behaviour of the Athenian fleet. I am much minded to take you 
at your word.’ 

Alcibiades smiled. ‘ I think not,’ he said. ‘ There are more 
than*three thousand fighting men on Samos. If anything happens 
to me, k will be you who pays the price for it. I would advise 
yoi\ not to put your satrapy in danger if you v^ue your position,’ 

The Satrap’s eyes narrowed. It was a shot in the dark ; but 
it had gone home. And Alcibiades immediately realised the fact. 
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With slow dcKberation he turned his back on Tlssaphemes and 
walked with insolent leisu^elincss down the whole length the hall, 
and out at the great double doors ; and the Satrap made no sign 
to the guards to stbp him. But nevertheless when he had gone, 
Tissaphemes, now thoroughly disconcerted, summoned his body- 
guard and set oirt for Miletus. At all costs the Spartans must he 
convinced that the Phoenician fleet was a reality, and that it 
was for them it was now waiting in the distant shipyards of 
Pamphylia. 


If Alcibiades was disappointed by this somewhat abortive inter- 
view, he showed nothing of it when he returned to Samos and found 
six extremely nervous emissaries from the revolutionary government 
in Atjiens waiting for him. He greeted them with amused cordiality, 
and brought them before a special assembly of the troops, under 
protection of a strong armed guard. 

But even Alcibiades had not reckoned on the reception they would 
get. The meeting was held in a large open field outside the town ; 
and women bolted their doors as the angry howls of the mob reached 
their ears. The envoys at first could not make themselves heard 
at all ; the sailors pSlted them with cabbages and rotten eggs, 
yelling out to have such traitors put to death on the spot. It was 
olily when Alcibfartes himself went up on to the improvised platform 
and called them to order that they gave the poor wretches a hearing. 

Their leader was both puzzled and indignant ; but he did not 
lack courage. Wiping the filth from his face, he cried out that 
the recent change of government had been made to save the city, 
not to destroy it. Howls and jeers. ‘ If we had wanted to betray 
Athens to the Spartans,’ he cried lesperately, ‘ we would have done 
it when Agis was at our gates. What you have been told is com- 
pletely untrue. No free-born woman has been outraged under our 
command. ^ Your relatives arc in no danger. Their property is as 
safe as it ever was. All the Five Thousand will have their fair share 
in the government ’ 

But at this complete pandemonium broke out. ‘ And what 
about the rest of us ? ’ yelled one burly oarsman. ‘ We’re 2iil free 
men. A^e you asking us to surrender our rights ? * lihe crowd 
seethed and raged. And then another, and more dan%eroi^ cry 
made itself hearef. ‘ Are we going to let our wives and children 
suffer while we sit here idle ? * ‘ We’re the people who can restore 
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the democracy. What*s the use of rotting away in Samos ? * * To 
the Piragus ! Down with the oligarchs^! Td the Piraeus ! ’ 

Perhaps no other man could have held them ; and even so 
Alcibiades knew well that he was risking the Command he had at 
last won so dearly. He sprang up once more ; and slowly the 
yelling mob sank back into silence. 

‘ I want to see Athens again as much as you do,’ he said, grinning ; 
and the sailors broke out into great guffaws of laughter. ‘ We’ll 
all get there when the time comes. But for the love of the Gods, 
use your brains. Is this a time to go out to attack your own 
countrymen? This fleet is the only thing that’s holding back 
Sparta. If you sail now, all lonia’ll fail, and the Hellespont with 
it. Fine fools you’ll all look in the City when you’re starved into 
surrender because the grain-ships can’t get through.’ His words 
had a sharply sobering effect. Turning to the envoys he said, in 
a voice that carried to the farthest man present : ‘ Tell your masters 
that we will recognise no government that does not restore a free 
Council and Assembly. Tell them that we demand the deposition 
of the Four Hundred. And above all, tell them to set a b6ld face 
against the enemy. Let there be no more talk of surrender or 
negotiation. If the City is saved, our parties may some day be 
reconciled. But if either the government hi Athens or the fleet 
here in Samos be destroyed there will be nothing left for reconcilia- 
tion. That is my message to them, and the ^iVill of all the fx^e 
citizens here assembled.’ 

Hardly audible amid the wild cheering that greeted these words, 
Thrasyllus said sourly to Thrasybulus : ‘ He was elected as a 

supernumerary general. Now he talks as if he were commander- 
in-chief. I told you how it would be.’ 

Thrasybulus smiled. ‘ For myself, I ask no better. Could you 
have controlled the men just now ? All that he said was true.’ 

Thrasyllus frowned. ‘ What does his popularity rest on ? 
Tissaphernes. What proof have we that we shall see any more 
of the Persian fleet and Persian gold than Sparta has done ? His 
word. And what’s that worth ? ’ 

‘ We shall see.’ 

‘ We shall indeed. Astyochus has been recalled to Sparta. I 
heard th^ news in the port this morning. His successor is a man 
called Mindarus. I imagine that Mindarus will be less fatally 
susceptible to bribery. He certainly couldn’t be a worse com- 
mander.’ 
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* Meaning ? * 

* Meaning that I think ye shall soon see some action. And when 
that happens, we shall be in a better position to jud^just how 
much oui new general is worth to us. Tissapherncs will be forced 
to show his hand.’ 

‘ We shall see/ repeated Thrasybulus stubbornly ; ‘ we shall 
see . . 


Within a week it seemed as if Thrasyllus’ words would be proved 
only too true. A report reached Samos that the Persian Satrap 
had sailed cast to Pampfiylia, where the Phoenician fleet was 
waiting, and had taken the Spartan commissioners with him. Thrasyllus 
took some pleasure in breaking the news to Alcibiades in person. 
But Alcibiades received it calmly enough. 

‘ You seem to have very little faith in my good word,’ he said. 

‘ Are you surprised ? ’ 

‘ Please calm yourself. Remember that you axe a senior ofiicer 
now, and not a barrack-room orator. I promise you one of two 
things : either I shall bring back this fleet for the service of Athens, 
or at the least I shall take good care that Sparta never sees it.’ 

For a moment he ihought Thrasyllus would strike him. His 
face turned from red to 'a dirty white under his lank black hair, 
aaid he took a forward, fists clenched. Then he controlled 
himself and sneered : ‘ Your Persian puppet doesn’t seem to be 
as amenable as you’d have us believe, does he ? ’ He turned 
abruptly on his heel and strode away. 

The news was indeed lisquicting ; so disquieting that early the 
next morning Alcibiades took a small detachment of thirteen ships 
and himself sailed eastward by Rhodes to the Pamphylian Gulf to 
follow Tissaphernes’ movements. 

‘ That’s the last we shall see of himy Thrasyllus observed, as 
Alcibiades’ squadron passed below the horizon towards Miletus. 

But he soon had other things to think about. Unknown to the 
fleet at Samos, the Spartan government had been keeping in touch 
with Tissaphernes’ northern neighbour and rival, Pharnabazus, 
whose satrapy controlled the vital passage of the Hellespont and 
the shores of the Black Sea. Pharnaljazus was a patient man ; he 
W'as, moreover, prepared to pay, and pay well. Mindarus, the 
new Spartan comiAander, was well aware of this ; and one moAing 
the Athenians woke to the startling news that the whole Spartan 
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fleet had left Miletus the previous night and was heading north 
towards the Hellespont. This created .something approaching a 
panic among the Athenian commanders. Alcibiades’ warning 
about the Black Sea corn-ships was still uncomfortably fresh in their 
minds. With the Hellespont blocked, and Decelea still occupied, 
Athens* food supplies were in danger of being cut off altogether. 

There was only one thing to be done, and they did it. Tissa- 
phernes and his Phoenician fleet were forgotten. It took them 
two days of frenzied work to put the fleet in battle order ; but at 
dawn on the third morning they sailed out of the harbour of Samos, 
and raced northwards in the wake of the Spartans. A mere handful 
of thirty ships was left behind to guard the poi t and await Alcibiades’ 
return. 
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CHAPTER 35 


T he morning air was cool and pleasant, and the water still 
warm from the heat of the previous day. Alcibiades swain 
out lazily for about a hundred yards. The sandy bottom 
with its gently waving fronds refracted the light beneath him. Then 
he turned on his back and floated. Behind him, pink and white 
in the slanting sunshine, lay the little port of Phaselis, with his 
thirteen vessels riding at anAior, and the hills of Lycia rising behind 
its roofs ; thirty miles away to the north-east, across the Pamphylian 
Gulf, was Aspendus and the Phoenician fleet. 

For nearly a month now he had waited for I'issaphernes to make 
a move. Day after day his agents rode in at sunset with nothing 
to report. Yes, the ships were still being prepared for action. No, 
there was no sign of either them or the Satrap departing. As time 
wore on, Alcibiades became more and more impatient. He could 
hardly return to Samos and admit he had been able to do nothing, 
that this Phoenician fleet was still a potential menace ; and yet 
it seemed pointless to ^fit idle and merely wait on events. Omin- 
ously, 'there had been no news from Thrasybulus. 

He turned ovefiDn his side and began to swim back to shore. 
As he did so he caught sight of a single sail, low down on the 
southern horizon, beating up the coast past Cape Hieron. 


The ship docked just before midday. She was not a galley but 
a small merchantman ; her squar, heavy bows and broad beam 
contrasted oddly with the trim lines of the .Athenian triremes. 
From the loggia of the cool white house he had installed himself 
in above the harbour, Alcibiades watched her with disappointment. 
What had happened to Thrasybulus ? He turned to his midday 
meal with a poor appetite. 

There were sounds of commotion outside in the courtyard : dogs 
barking, slaves expostulating, and a rough voice saying : ‘ L«t me 
be. He knows me. Til announce myself.’ Alcibiades i^prang to 
i his feet in excitement as the familiar figure strode in. 

‘ Antiochus ! ’ * 

The big sailor dropped into a seat. He looked round at the 
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shady loggia with the vine-leaves trailing down its columns, at the 
sumptuous meal spread out on the tab)e, and said : * You seem 
to have made yourself pretty comfortable here/ 

Alcibiades grasped him by the hand. ‘ By the Gods/ he said, 

‘ it’s good to see you. Fve been dying of boredom and inactivity- 
But what brings you to Phaselis ? How did -you know I was 
here ? ’ 

Antiochus grinned, and stretched his arms. His eye wandered 
in the direction of the straw-covered flagon on the table. Alcibiades 
poured him out a glass of wine, which he drained at one gulp. He 
pulled a wry face. ‘ I can’t abide this Lycian stuff,’ he said. 

^ Thin and bitter/ He pushed over hi^ glass, which was promptly 
refilled. Then his face took on a more serious expression. 

‘ I’m here because Adeimantus wanted me to bring you a letter,’ 
he said, tapping his wallet. ‘ I could have told you all that’s in 
it, I fancy, but he insisted on writing himself.’ 

‘ Adeimantus ? ’ Alcibiades stretched out his hand. 

‘ Wait a bit. All in good time. I see there’s a lot you don’t 
know. Well : I was running a cargo to Ionia, and I said I’d 
deliver the letter to you at Samos. When I got there I found 
almost the whole fleet gone ... Yes, 1 thought that might 
surprise you.’ He gave Alcibiades a brief account of what had 
happened. * If I were you,’ he said, ‘ I should take your squadron 
up to the Hellespont and join them. I don’t th/nk this Phoenici.^n 
fleet’s ever going to appear in the Aegean. There’ve been rumours 
along the trade routes . . . some revolt or other in Syria. It looks 
as if Darius wants it for that . . . Anyway, they told me in Samos 
where you were, and I sailed on here as quickly as I could.’ 

‘ But the letter, man ! ’ 

‘ There’s a lot been happening in Athens, too,’ said Antiochus, 
fumbling in his wallet. He hesitated. ‘ Your uncle . . .’ 

* What about him ? ’ 

‘ He’s dead.’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Alcibiades stared incredulously. 
Axiochus had been so much a part of his life that it seemed im- 
possible to imagine Athens without him. 

‘ Ifow did he die ? ’ 

Antiochus told him, clumsily. ‘ Adeimantus wanted me to tell 
you . . .che said he couldn’t write of it himself • • / He coughed 
in embarrassment. ‘ You understand ? ’ 

Alcibiades looked out over the glittering bay. ‘ Yes,’ he said ; 



* I understand • . •* He remembered how Axiochus had parted 
from him at Argos, 'sdcretly, without a word of farewell.^ Then he 
took Adeimantus’ letter, and cut the seals, and spread it out on the 
table iii front of hiin. All the while Antiochus watched him in 
silence. 

‘ You cannot imagine the joy with which I received the news of 
your return to Samos,’ he read ; ‘ your election as general came 
to me and many other people here in Athens as a sign of hope — 
the first hope we have had for many months.’ There was not a 
word of reproach, no hint of resentment at all that had happened 
since they last met. Alcibiades felt his face burning ; and his hand 
shook slightly as he held the letter. ‘ Your speech to the fleet was 
reported by the envoys returning from Samos. It caused a great 
deal of murmuring against the government — as I have no doubt 
you intended. The Four Hundred found themselves in a bad 
position. Their second attempt at negotiation with Sparta had 
failed, and the fleet was against them : they could neither make 
war nor peace. Their final fall ’ — ^Alcibiades stai ted, and glanced 
at the impassive Antiochus, who appeared to be asleep — ‘ was 
brought about by their own fear and stupidity. 

‘ They fortified the great mole of the Piraeus — either, as some 
said, to provide therrtSelyes with a safe retreat in the event of a 
popular uprising, or to let in a Spartan fleet. Such half-measures 
pfoved disastrou?.# When the Spartans did finally appear off the 
coast, the Four Hundred lost their nerve and sent out a wretched 
little detachment of ten ships against them, which were completely 
defeated. It was then that the people lost all patience. I think 
they were afraid that now there was nothing to stop the Spartans 
taking Athens. 'I'he whole thing began with the murder of your 
old enemy Phrynichus : and for a while the city was in a tumult. 
No one knew what was happen ing, or whom they could trust. 
Theramenes (who’s come out of the affair better than most people) 
took a detachment of soldiers down to the mole, and overpowered 
the garrison the Four Hundred had put in it. What finally finished 
the oligarchs was the news that the Spartans, instead of sailing 
against the Piraeus, had captured the island of Euboea. Why 
Sparta didn’t take her chance against the city I don’t know*; but 
we can bp glad she didn’t, for more than one reason. ,It meant 
that Athens could still hold out ; but the common pdbple ^were 
so frightened by tfie loss of Euboea (trust them to remember where 
most of their food comes from) that they flocked down to the 
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Assembly Hill in a body and deposed the Four Hundred on the 
spot. never saw such confusion: Unfortunately all the 

oligarchic ringleaders, including Peisander, escaped to Agis in 
Decelea. What the result of this will be it’s impossible to judge 
as yet. 

‘ Things didn’t turn out as well as we might have expected. 
‘Theramenes is a nervous man, with a passion for compromise ; 
a.nd though everyone thought he would, he didn’t restore the 
c<^nstitutiop. In particular, there is still no Council. All he did 
wals to transfer power from the Four Hundred to the Five Thousand : 
an ^tempt to satisfy both oligarchs and democrats that merely 
succeeded in annoying them all. 

‘ ^aturally, one of the first things the new government debated 
was ;the question of your return. Here again Theramenes found 
himi^lf iu a difficult position. He knew, as you must know, that 
ther^ is still a great deal of feeling against you here, which has not 
beerl lessened by your recent dealings with Peisander and Tissa- 
pKernes. His power had only been established very precariously, 
?md the slightest thing might serve to overset it. In the end he 
/ passed a decree authorising you to return — but that was all. No 
pardon, no annulment of the public curse pronounced against you, 
If you come back now, you will be in exjcfly the same position as 
you were when the Salaminia sailed to recall you from Sicily. It is 
clear that by this Theramenes is suggesting tha^Tt would be wiser 
for you to remain with the Samian fleet for the time being, till you 
have more concrete tokens to offer the Athenian Assembly of your 
good faith ; and I must confess that I think he is right. His offer 
may perhaps serve to reconcile your men — who from all I have 
heard are very strongly attached to you — to this change of govern- 
ment. We cannot afford to lose the fleet ; but equally, if Athens 
falls, the fleet falls with her. 

‘ I wish that, as an old friend, I could have sent you more cheerful 
tidings ; but I know you would prefer the truth. Only have 
patience. The Gods go with you always.’ 

When he had finished reading, Alcibiades remained silent for a 
moment. 

‘ Rave you read this ? ’ he asked Antiochus in a clipped voice 
that barely concealed his excitement. 

Aptioeflus looked at him ; it was as if he had seen something 
he was expecting. ‘ Yes, I’ve read it,’ he said. 

‘ He’s too cautious. This is a superb opportunity. Why 
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shouldn’t I go back to Athens now ? All my enemies arc out of 
the way — ^HypcrbolUs; Androdcs, Phrynichus, Peisander — ^I’d be a 
fool if I didn’t.’ 

^ On the contrary,* said Antiochus deliberately. He poured out 
more wine. ‘ Athens isn’t Samos, you know. They’ve just had 
two rather nasty revolutions, and come within a hair’s breadth of 
being invaded. There are plenty of people who think it’s entirely 
your fault, and to some extent they’re right. They look out over 
the walls and see Agis’ camp at Dccelca. Who sent him there ? 
And who was responsible for the Ionian rebellion ? No, you’ve 
got to give them something tangible. Adeimantus is right. You 
stopped the fleet sailing fOT the Piraeus, 1 hear. Very well ; a 
statesmanlike bit of work. But it’s not enough. Look at your 
present position. You can’t offer either the Persian alliance you 
promised, or the gold that goes with it. You’ve been waiting here 
in mortal terror to see if Tissapherncs’ fleet moves up against you 
or not. But you couldn’t stop it if it did. Supposing you dij^ go 
back now ; you’d have nothing but your wits tc^help you. And 
I doubt if they’d get you far. You’d find > ourself up for trial 
again within a week — as a private citi/en. You only remain a 
general as long as you stay with the men who elected you — and 
they’re exactly the mcil who won’t be available in Athens. Don’t 
do it ; for the love of rfeaven don’t do it.’ 

^uch a long s^e#ch was an effort for Antiochus ; he w^iped his 
forehead and drank his wine with visible signs of relief. It occurred 
to Alcibiades with some chagrin that he had probably anticipated 
the reaction Adeimantus’ letter would produce, and had prepared 
his argument in advance.. 

‘ Then what do you suggest ? ’ he inquired tartly. 

‘ Do I need to tell you ? Whatever Tissapherncs does, \ our 
presence here is useless. There’? only one plate for you now.’ 

‘ The Hellespont . , Memories flickered through Alcibiades’ 
mind of that narrow, land-locked channel that led to Byzantium 
and the Black Sea. But at the thought of Abydos he remembered 
Axiochus and his face darkened. He felt a deep need to have 
friends about him again : familiar faces, men he could wholly trust. 

‘ It’d mean movement and action . . .’ He was thinking §loud, 
his eyes oy the little detachment in the harbour below. It’s the 
first time the Spartan fleet has really gone out for a kill . . .• They’re 
poor navigators and worse tacticians. By the Gods, Adeimantus 
is right.’ 
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He sprang to his feet and called to his slave, who was squatting 
in the passage outside. * Go and fine? my Second-in-command. 
Tell him' we’re sailing at dawn. No, never mind where . - . 
Provisions and water to be laid in tonight. And round up all the 
crews. They’re to be down at the harbour in two hours’ time 
to get the gear aboard. . . .’ 

He turned back to Antiochus, radiating energy and confidence. 

‘ Will you sail with me again ? This time I think I can promise 
you something better . . .’ 

‘ I always said you couldn’t do without me,’ said Antiochus 
modestly. He grinned to himself ; he had had his few belongings 
taken aboard Alcibiades’ flagship as ' soon as he came ashore. 

‘ Besides, you’ll need a good pilot in the Narrows . . .’ The two 
men shook hands ; though neither admitted it, this was a reconcilia- 
tion. But neither mentioned those nightmare weeks in Sparta, or 
the separation that they had produced. Yet even so Antiochus 
could not resist saying : ‘ I hear you have another son. My 
belated congratulations . . .* There was an unspoken question at 
the end of his formal remark. Alcibiades said thoughtfully : ‘ I 
suppose my line will rule in Sparta in years to come. A flattering 
notion.’ And they left it at that. 

‘ Will you sail direct for the Hellespont ? ' asked Antiochus after 
a moment. 

Acibiades was pacing up and down the floor #Vi thought. ‘ No,’ 
he said crisply. ‘ There are one or two things to be settled first. 
And the main one’s money. I’ve seen too much mutiny recently for 
want of pay. Further, if we leave Samos, the whole Ionian coast 
is exposed. The cities of Caria still hold firm. That’s the answer. 
We’ll leave a garrison on Cos to ensure their loyalty.* 

‘ And the money ? ’ 

‘ If Pharnabazus can pay the Spartans, we must look after our 
own men. It shouldn’t be difficult. There’s a fine source of 
revenue on the mainland opposite Cos ’ 

‘ Halicarnassus . . .’ 

‘Just so. We’ll make the rich merchants of Halicarnassus pay 
for the privilege of Athenian protection.’ 

‘ V^hat about the ships still at Samos ? ’ 

‘ We’ll leave enough to protect the port. Say fifteen or twenty. 
The rest^U go with us.’ 

Alcibiades’ enthusiasm had communicated itself to Antiochus. 
He raised his glass. ‘ To the Hellespont,’ he said. ‘ To our 
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return to Athens,* replied Alcibiades. The glasses tinkled into the 
roadway below. • • 


Late that night a messenger rode in with, the news Alcibiades 
had been praying for. The Phoenician fleet had sailed ; not 
westwards towards Ionia, but south-east past Cyprus, making for 
Syria and the Phoenician coast. Darius had at last made up his 
mind ; and an obscure rebellion in Arabia had saved the day for 
Athens. 

But when Alcibiades gave thanks to Fate and the Gods for this 
change in his fortunes, he Jlso poured out milk and wine upon the 
ground to the Nether Deities, and offered up a prayer for the easy 
passage of his uncle’s soul to the Abode of the Dead. 
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CHAPTER 3^ 


T hey heard the sounds of battle from several miles away, 
echoing in the narrow straits of the Hellespont below Abydos. 
Alcibiades called for his armour, grinning like a dog that 
scents its J^rey, and swore at his sweating oarsmen till they were 
nearly dropping with fatigue. It wks evening before they rounded 
the low-lying point, where the narrows swung away to the west- 
ward, and saw the densely-locked mass* of vessels still engaged off- 
shore. The sun was low in the sky, and the water ran scarlet as 
if with the blood of dying men. Then Alcibiades hoisted his ensign 
and went in to the attack like a madman, all caution forgotten ; 
and Thrasybulus’ men saw its purple and gold streaming out in the 
darkening sky, and cheered till the bay echoed. They drove the 
Spartan ships before them, wreckage and dead bodies clogging 
their progress as they steered for the shallows ; and then Alcibiades 
leapt waist-deep into the warm water and shelving shingle, the 
walls of Abydos towering above him. 

The Spartans re-formed on the beach in gifoups, all order lost, and 
for a while nothing was audible except the hissing breath of men 
struggling for a foothold on the slippery groundfitiie clash of sweft d 
on shield. With a thunder of hooves Pharnabazus’ Persian cavalry 
plunged down through the wavering line, the horses churning up the 
water till they were belly-deep ; and complete chaos set in. Alci- 
biades swore, and went stumbling back. Antiochus followed close at 
his heels. He saw Alcibiades’ sword flash ; a Persian horseman rolled 
from his saddle and w'as trampled underfoot, and Alcibiades, his 
sword between his teeth, leapt up on to the terrified, rearing horse. 
He swung it round and out of the water, and went pounding into 
the attack, yelling at the top of his voice, his crimson plume nodding 
in the dusk. 

Slowly the men of Athens pressed on behind him, gathering 
strength as they went ; and this time there was no turning back. 
Spartans and Persians alike broke and ran before them ; and always 
in the fr^nt of the assault was Alcibiades, his helmet lost now, his 
hair flying in the breeze, his face all dabbled with blood. 

V/hen night fell, and the Athenians withdrew from the pursuit, 
they counted their spoils by torchlight on the bloodstained beach, 
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strewn now with broken armour and corpses. Round them rats 
and land-crabs wcre-alrejdy beginning to squabble ; tmy obscene 
squeaks and crepitations in the darkness. Thirty enerfJy triremes 
had been captured, -besides fifteen of the Athenians’ own ships that 
Ihrasyllus had lost in a minor engagement about a week before. 

Alcibiades found Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus together aboard 
the latter’s ship, sitting in the light of a storm-lantern on the 
quarter-deck. Thrasybulus greeted him w^armly ; but Thrasyllus, 
knowing that Alcibiades had been largely responsible for the 
victory, and furiously jealous as a result, kept a mofidv silence. 
Alcibiades sat down wearily. He suddenly saw that he was still 
clutching his bloodstained^sword : he blinked and laughed, wiped 
it on the skirt of his tunic, and slid it back into its scabbard. 

‘ Well, that’s that,’ he observed briefly. ^ What next ? ’ 

Thrasybulus said : ‘ Winter’s coming oji. We won’t see much 
more* fighting till the spring. What we need at the moment are 
money and reinforcements.’ 

Alcibiades told him briefly of the arrangements he had made 
in Caria, and Thrasybulus nodded in appn)va). ‘ I sympathise 
with the men of Halicarnassus,’ he said, grinning ; ‘ but two 
hundred talents are going to be very useful. It’s a system I think 
might well be extended.’ 

‘ One thing’s clear,’ sa'id Thras>llus, suddenly emerging from his 
sMence : ‘ We (fej never really establish ourselves till the demo- 
cracy’s restored fully at Athens. At the moment we’ve got one 
government in the City and another here with the fleet. We even 
elect our own generals. After this victory we’ve got something to* 
persuade the people with ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Alcibiades, in such a strangely vehement voice that 
they both looked at him, startled : ‘ yes : but is it enough How 
much do these men want ^ ’ 

‘ I suspect,’ said 1 hrasyllus, ‘ liiat our gallant colleague is more 
interested in his own re-establishment than the affairs of his country 
. . . But I think that one of us at least should sail home at once. 
With the victory still fresh in their minds, Theramenes and his 
supporters might be more inclined to be reasonable. And if 
they’re not, an appeal to the people . . .’ His voice traile4 away 
suggestively. 

‘ Excellent,’ said Thrasybulus. ‘ If 1 might suggests# it, tncrc’s 
more than that vWiich might be done at Athens, providing alf goes 
well. It’s no use looking for money there ; but we’re badly in 
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need of men — and new ships. Mine have been afloat for eighteen 
months. And I hear the Piraeus has bepn importing timber from 
MacedomS.’ 

* That seems to divide our responsibilities fairly evenly, doesn’t 
it ? ’ Thrasyllus observed. ‘ One of us to collect tribute ; another to 
go to Athens ; the third to remain here and guard the straits.’ 

Alcibiades said : ‘ I’m not sure if this is a wise plan. But 
supposing you’re right, and the Spartans don’t attack again. Who 
do you suggest should undertake which task ? ’ 

There w&s a short silence. Then Thrasyllus said : ‘ You can’t 
go to Athens yourself, obviously.’ 

Alcibiades stared at him, and his fade flushed under the blood 
and dirt. But he said nothing. 

Thrasybulus, feeling the heightened tension, broke in hastily. 
‘ Since Thrasyllus proposed the idea, I think it might be advisable 
for him to go to Athens ’ 

‘ — if you have no objections,’ said Thrasyllus directly to 
Alcibiades. 

‘ I ? None whatsoever,’ He seemed not to have been listening. 

‘ — and for Alcibiades,’ persisted Thrasybulus doggedly, ‘ to 
remain here. We know his prowess as a soldier. The straits are 
vital to us. I don’t think they could be left in better hands.’ 

It was not much of a piece of diplomacy, but it was better than 
nothing ; and somewhat to Thrasybulus’ surprijp^ both his unrufiy 
colleagues agreed to it. The next morning Thrasyllus took his 
squadron with the morning tide, making all sail for Athens, and 
Thrasybulus departed in somewhat more leisurely fashion to hunt 
for tribute among the Islands. 

Alcibiades watched them till they passed away out of sight, 
gliding steadily out to sea in the morning sunlight. His left leg 
was aching abominably where a sword-stroke had cut into his 
thigh-muscles ; his temper, which he had held in so admirably 
during his brief passage of arms with Thrasyllus, was dangerously 
frayed. He looked al 30 ut him. He had some forty vessels at his 
disposal : yet after the exhilaration of yesterday’s battle he seemed 
once more doomed to sit still and wait. The watch-dog of the 
Hellespont, he thought, and smiled in spite of himself. 

What would Thrasyllus do in Athens ? he wondered ; and 
suddenly *fealised he was so tired he did not care. With slow 
limpftig steps he walked away from the harbodr. 
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Adeimantus to Alcibiades : written from Athens, 

‘ It was with the greater joy that I received your letter^nd heard 
of your notable victory off Abydos — ^though the news had already 
reached Athens through Thrasyllus, who, as you may guess, did 
not hesitate to turn it to good advantage. He saw how strong the 
possibility of restoring the full democracy was as soon as he arrived. 
From a military point of view, as long as the Athenian fleet remainf d 
opposed to him, Theramenes and the Five Thousand were helpless. 
He did his best with what he had : but it would have been better 
if he had done nothing at all. A month ago he attempted to re- 
conquer Euboea, with a wretchedly scanty and ill-equipped 
squadron, and naturally* got soundly beaten. At this point 
Thrasyllus arrived and began to talk of great deeds in the Hellespont. 
After that Theramenes gave up, and the Five Thousand were 
quietly dissolved, without an\ luss. So now once again, as you 
wanted, we have a Council and an Assembly, and the Samian fleet 
is free to return home. 

‘ I wish I had bettci news for you personally. When the 
Assembly met to elect the generals for the year, your name was 
not put forward, though Thiasvllus, as vou might guess, was elected 
unanimously. The popular party is, of course, very much in the 
ascendant. They have lound a new successor to Hyperbolus and 
Andrbcles, a lyre-maker named Cleophon. He has Ix^en canvassing 
vifry strongly agfti^jst you, claiming that you were at least indirectly 
responsible for the death ol Andiocles. I have been at some pains 
to spread the truth concerning the part you played at Abydos : a 
part which Thrasyllus caiefully minimised in his official report to 
the new Assembly. 

* Theiamenes has been sent on a mission to the Islands to spare 
him the awkwardness of remaimn ^ in Athens ; perhaps you might 
like to renews an old acquaintance. And T hrasy llus, it is rumoured, 
is commandeering all asailable ships for action in Ionia ; at all 
events, he is cleaily tiying to establish himself in an independent 
command.’ 


Tissaphernes had w'atched all these developments ffom Sardis 
with considerable annoyance. He was annoved that the Spartan 
fleet had abandoned Miletus foi the Hellespont, thus leaving a mere 
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handful of Athenian vessels at Samos to dominate the Ionian coast ; 
he was cjjpn more annoyed with himscK* for' riot having foreseen 
that Phamabazus, by the simple expedient of dealing honestly with 
the Spartans, would steal such a inarch on him,. ' It was distressingly 
obvious that if Pharnabazus’ support won the war for Sparta, 
Pharnabazus would get all the credit for it with Daiius : especially 
now that the King had issued a rescript outlining an openly pro- 
Spartan policy. A copy of this lay before Tissaphemes, and was 
causing him to think rapidly. Whfit was worse, it was more than 
likely that Sparta would now carry their complaints of his duplicity 
and bad faith to Darius himself : the broken treaties, the with- 
holding of pay, the trafficking with Al&biades ... It occurred 
to the Satrap, with a certain grim irony, that he had made precisely 
the same mistake as the Athenian he so despised ; he had played too 
high with too little to wager. 

But at any rate his only course lay plain before him. The 
Imperial rescript had shown him that. So it came about that the 
following day he too prepared to ride northward, to the troubled 
area round the Hellespont. It might not even yet be too late to 
make his peace with a new Spartan commander. 


Alcibiades to Adeimantus : written from Cyzicus in the Propontis, 

‘ By the time this letter reaches you, you will have heard of the 
most important news it contains. I cannot conceal my feelings of 
triumph and satisfaction at the turn events have taken ; I feel that 
at last I have justified myself by my conduct both to the people of 
Athens, and (which is more important) to you, my oldest friend 
whose faith and counsel have supported me all through these 
difficult and dangerous months. 

‘ First, I have to tell you something which, on looking back, I 
can see — ^as no doubt my enemies will — as high comedy ; but it 
was the most deplorable error of judgment I have ever made, and 
it nearly cost me my life. 

‘ Ip all happened six weeks ago. I was tired of sitting idle at 
Abydos ; . and when reports came in from the hinterland that my 
old friendT'issaphcrncs had appeared in these parts, it seemed too 
goocT a chance to miss. I argued that he was here because of 
Pharnabazus’ liaison with the Spartans : and so far I was right. 
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Unfortunately I also assumed that he was at his old game of Siting 
two cocks to fight edch #ther. If Pharnabazus was fjf Sparta^ 
surely Tissaphemes would turn to Athens ? It only proved, as 
Socrates used to tell ;ne, the fallacy of arguing from insufficient 
evidence. 

‘ Anyway, I imagined, fool that I was, that Tissaphemes would 
be glad to see me again — especially now that I was virtually *n 
control of the whole Athenian fleet, and had a notable victory 
behind me. I went to meet him alone, in full ambassadorial pomp, 
with nothing behind me but a retinue of liveried servants bearing 
gifts for him. As soon as he received me I knew something was 
badly wrong ; but by then it was too late. My servants were 
overpowered by his guards, and 1 found myself standing in front 
of him with my hands tied behind my back, and a great Iranian 
soldiej: standing on either side of me with a drawn scimitar. Not, 
you will admit, a pleasant situation. 

* He wasn’t angry ; he didn’t even raise his voice, and I had the 
feeling he was frightened himself. As indeed he^had good cause 
to be. He sat there staring me through and through with those 
black snake’s eyes of his, and informed me he had received a rescript 
from King Darius commanding him to wage war against Athens 
and lend all support lie might to “ the Spartan allies ”. That, of 
course, solved the whole riddle of his behaviour ; but it hardly 
hflped me. At tfjc same time I got the impression that he had no 
desire to execute me at once, or take any other irrevocable step. 
After all, the King might change his mind ; and Tissaphemes 
would be hard put to it then to explain the murder of a prominent 
Athenian general. 

' So he compromised by taking me down to Sardis under a strong 
armed guard and imprisoning me there. I knew then that it was 
extremely unlikely I should be kiUed ; but even so it was a most 
awkward business. Firstly, it left the fleet in the Hellespont without 
a senior commander, and spring was not far off ; secondly — I write 
this in confidence — it showed beyond all doubt to those who were 
interested (such as your damnable Assembly in Athens) that my 
influence over Tissaphemes was not quite all I would have had them 
believe. 

‘ The M^ay I escaped was really absurdly simple. Np Persian 
can resist a bribe, and my gaoler was no exception t& the j*ulc. 
Obviously I had no money on me — Tissaphemes had seen to that 
— but I still possessed my signet ring. I gave it to the fellow, 
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together with a note to my second-in-command at Abydos explaining 
what ha^ happened, and asking for the bearer to be paid a gold 
talent, with no questions asked. It worked without a hitch, though 
it took nearly three weeks for the courier to get there and back. 
The gaoler even provided a horse for me out of his profits. I tied 
him up and knocked a convincing-looking hole in the wall (naturally 
he wanted to be left alive to enjoy his gains), after which I rode all 
night to Glazomenae, the nearest port on the Ionian coast still 
faithful to Athens. I wasn’t stopped once. 

‘ At Glazomenae I received a" tremendous welcome. It had 
occurred to me that Tissaphernes’ main reason in imprisoning me 
had been to prove his good faith to the Spartans ; so I let it be 
known that he had connived at my escape himself. This should 
effectively scotch any reconciliation between him and Mindarus in 
the Hellespont. 

‘ The Clazomenians gave me six ships : not as much as I had 
hoped, but better than nothing. I sailed straight for the Straits, 
by way of I^esbos. But when I got to Abydos I found that my 
subordinates, having become thoroughly scared of the possibility 
of a fresh Spartan attack, had evacuated their position in the 
Hellespont and sailed right round the Ghersonese peninsula to 
Cardia. I had no option but to follow them tliere. They told 
me that Thrasybulus and Theramenes were each expected with 
twenty more ships, and — much worse — that tire Spartans, seeing 
the coast clear, were besieging Gyzicus. If it fell, it’d give 
them control of the Bosphorus and the Hellespont at one 
stroke. 

‘ I don’t think I’ve ever been so angry in my life ; but swearing 
at my men did no good. I left word for Theramenes and Thrasy- 
bulus to catch me up as best they could — they were expected that 
same day — and sailed straight back up the Narrows with every ship 
I could raise. In fact, they were by then only an hour or so behind 
me. We sailed by night to avoid being seen ; but when we all 
assembled at the north end of the Straits early next morning, we 
heard that Gyzicus had fallen. 

‘ We had to make up our minds on the spot : thanks to the Gods 
we d'^cided to risk an attack. Things went well with us. We 
captured^ the whole Spartan fleet, and saved the town. As I write, 
I’m looking out over the harbour where the final action was fought. 
A small detail to amuse you : we intercepted the Spartan dispatch 
that was being sent home. A pleasant piece of Laconic brevity : 
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it merely read : Mindanxs dead. Ships lost. Don’t know what 
to do.” 

‘ But we have not been idle since then. We have 4!?tablished 
control over the Bosphorus itself. Byzantium and Chalcedon at 
the southern end are too strongly fortified for an immediate attack ; 
So we sailed up north of them to Chrysopolis and took it. This 
means that we can set up a customs station there and levy tax on 
every ship coming through from the Black Sea. What this will 
mean to Athens in terms of revenue it’s hard to estimate as yet ; but 
it should prove an enormous sum. We have established Thcramenes 
as Chief Customs Officer, by the way. He seems relieved at the 
thought of no more fightifig ; and as he has no expectation of 
returning to Athens I'or some time, he is quite pleased with the 
position. 

‘ You are now able, 1 imagine, to assess the service I have done 
my country by this one campaign. The Spartan naval power is 
almost completely broken ; our fleet is in complete control of the 
Hellespont and the Bosphorus, and Athens’ corn sukpplies are assured 
for the future. Lastly, and most important of all, we are in a posi- 
tion to refill the depleted national treasury to an extent that we 
never dreamed would he possible again. At last I have undone 
the work I did in Sicily. 

‘ 1 have said at somewhat greater length all I have told you (with 
tlie exception of th^ Tissaphernes affair) in my official report to the 
Council. I would dearly lo\e to be in Athens to witness the joy 
with which I know it will he received. I even hope that through 
me the building Pericles began may at last be finished. Yet I am 
content to wait, after so 'ong ; to wait, though impatiently, for the 
word of the people that will soon, I know, bring me home once 
more.’ 


He was keyed to the highest level of expectation : and Adeiman- 
tus’ reply, after a long and unexplained delay, came like a blow^ in 
the face. ‘ The people', he wrote bitterly, ‘ are well pleased wdth 
what they speak of as their successes ; you never saw such revels 
as we have had. But as for the author of their good fortune~that 
is another matter. Your imprisonment by Tissaphernes is common 
knowledge, and it is being said that if the Phoenician floet did not 
appear in the Aegean it was not through any good offices of yburs. 
Thrasylius, as you might expect, has not cared to contradict these 
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rumours. But then he has got all he wanted. next spring his 
new fleet will be ready — a hundred sti;ong-— and;hc will sail for 
Ionia wifli the Assembly’s blessing . . 

He sat down wearily. He had done all he could ; more than 
could ever have been expected of him ; and it was not enough. 
Antiochus, coming to discuss some questions of provisioning, found 
him lying on the day-bed in his room, three empty flagons beside 
him, and the letter dangling limply from his fingers. It was not 
yet midday ; and it was the first time Alcibiades had been seen 
drunk sinc% he sailed from Ph2iselis. 

Antiochus picked up the letter and read it : then he gazed long 
and thoughtfully at the figure on the beu. Alcibiades lay with eyes 
shut, muttering and tossing in his sleep, his face flushed and con- 
gested. Streaks of premature grey now showed in the golden hair, 
and despite his great strength he had become alarmingly thin. The 
flesh had fallen away from nose and cheeks, leaving them bony, 
uncompromising : almost ugly. The long, aristocratic hands that 
twitched restlessly at the skirt of his tunic were little more than 
muscle and bone, in which the ridged knuckles stood out with 
alarming prominence. The fever of energy that had driven him 
through this whirlwind campaign, hardly sleeping or eating, had 
taken a tremendous price — for nothing. And now the reaction 
had set in. 

Antiochus shook his head. Then, automatically, he knocked the 
neck off a bottle and diank, his heavy face furrowed in perplexity. 
He picked up the letter and put it away in a chest. Then he took 
Alcibiades’ heavy general’s cloak, and spread it gently over him. 
There seemed nothing else he could do. 


Alcibiades moved the fleet from Cyzicus to Sestos about a week 
later ; and this was the last decisive action he took for nearly a 
year. He was no sooner established in his new quarters than he 
embarked on a life of dissipation that even the hardened Antiochus 
found disturbing. It was as if he were determined, not so much 
to fo^et, as to kill himself. Night after night he spent in the 
brothels of the port, or drinking with the lowest riff-raff he could 
find — pirnps, slavers, Thracian brigands ; to return dazed and sick 
in thfe early hours of the morning, and sleep uneasily for a few hours. 
He was living in' a nightmare world of his own creation, and any 
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attempt to intrude on it evoked a furious and hysterical assaults 
One night he nearly succeeded in killing Antiochus with ^dagger ; ^ 
and after that the sailor gave up and let him go his own way. 

By now hb good looks were almost entirely gone. He was so 
thin as to be almost eniaciated ; yet his constant drinking produced 
a puffy and unhealthy pallor in his face, and his once-clear grey 
eyes were filmed and bloodshot. During that long, somnolent 
autumn, while his ships rotted for want of careening, and his men 
in their idleness and boredom led lives that were hardly less 
debauched than their commander’s, his hair turned completely 
grey. His bouts of tearful hysteria grew more and more frequent : 
he would lie with a drawft sword in his hand, raving in semi* 
delirium of Pericles, and the men who had sold and betrayed him ; 
and at these times no one dared go near him. In the intervals, as 
the unremitting strain to which he put his already debilitated body 
began*to tell on him, he spent hours in complete lassitude, lying 
silent and motionless, his eyes wide open, staring at nothing. 

He developed a habit of tearing up all his cowi-espondence un- 
opened, both official and private : anything to keep the outside 
w'orld at bay. But after a while Antiochus, noticing this, made 
private arrangements with the messengers, and himself read the 
letters as they came in. t As time went on they began to tell a dis- 
turbing story. Therameiies wrote from the Bosphorus that Pharna- 
ba«us and the Spa^an commander had occupied both Chalcedon 
and Byzantium at the southern mouth of the channel ; reports kept 
coming in from Phrygia that a great new Spartan fleet was being 
constructed with Persian assistance in the shipyards of Antandros. 


Things could not go on like thb for ever ; but it was by pure 
chance that Antiochus found the answer. One sunny May after- 
noon he came into Alcibiades’ room, a letter in his hand. Alci- 
biades looked at him with lack-lustre eyes and turned his head 
away. 

‘ Listen to me,’ said Antiochus ; and there was an urgency in hb 
voice that drew Alcibiades’ attention despite himself. ‘ I have news 

of Thrasyllus. He was defeated outside Ephesus a week ago-j * 

* I could have told you that would happen.’ The words came 
thickly, with enormous effort. ‘ Is that all ? I’m glad. • Was he 
kUled ? ’ 

‘No.*' 

A.H.A. — OG 
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‘ A pity. A great pity. What then ? ' 

' He’s coming here.’ 

AlcibiSdes suddenly sat up in bed. He focused his eyes with 
difficulty, and said in a quite different voice : ‘ He’s come to arrest 
me. I must get away . . 

‘ Don’t be a fool,’ said Antiochus roughly. ‘ Can’t you get it 
into your head that he’s been beaten ? He needs your help ’ 

‘ I’ll see him damned first.’ But for the first time in months 
there was a faint note of interest in his voice, and Antiochus grasped 
at it desperately. 

‘ Can't you see you’ve got to act, now ? If you go on as you’ve 
been doing all this year, you’ll undo ♦any good you did Athens. 
Perhaps you don’t care about that. But I never thought I’d live 
to call you a coward.’ 

He waited, tensed, for the attack that should have been inevitable 
after these words. But it did not come. Alcibiadcs stared at the 
ceiling, his hands twitching, and remained silent. At last he said, 
almost in his normal voice : ‘ I owe you an apology. But that can 
wait.’ He swung his legs off the bed and stood up. For a moment 
he swayed, and Antiochus thought he would fall. But he knew 
better than to make the least move to help him. 

Alcibiades ran a hand through his haiii and stared at himself 
ruefully. ‘ Get me a barl^er,’ he said. He coughed, and put a 
hand to his mouth. Antiochus stared at him incr''dulously. ‘ And 
tell the cook to prepare a good dinner for tonight . . .’ As Antio- 
chus hesitated at the door, Alcibiades produced a shadow of his 
old disarming smile and observed, as if it were something he had 
discovered for the first time in his life : ‘ I must say. I’m damnably 
hungry . . .’ He began to dress himself, slowly, with shaking 
hands : but there was an unmistakable purposefulness in his 
movements. 


Alcibiades sighted Thrasyllus’ squadron from the coast road to 
the north of Sestos, and dug his heels into his horse’s flanks. A 
week in the saddle, riding alone from town to town along the 
peninsula, had taken much of the unhealthy pallor from his face 
and restored his resilient energy. His eyes were clear once more, 
and the bands that held the reins did not tremble. To’ those who 
did Mot know him, only the deep lines from nostril mouth, the 
thick grey hair still flecked here and there with gold, 'bore >yitness 
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to the life he had so recently been leading. Now as he galloped 
along the white dusty road, between the sea and the purple hiUs, 
the smell of thyme heavy in the summer air, he felt onffe more an 
uncontrollable exhilaration, a sheer joy at being alive. 

It had been a discreet but successful expedition. He had found 
three sites suitable to h& purpose, at Ornus, Bisanthe, and Pactye : 
high on a ridge, easily defended, with a commanding view out over 
the Hellespont and the surrounding countryside. He had talked 
to local chieftains, builders, masons, carpenters ; he had laid down 
his precise requirements in each case. A small but Comfortable 
fortress, faced with stone, impregnable against immediate attack. 
Once again his charm, backed by the heavy bag of gold he carried 
with him, had overcome all obstacles. The work, he was assured, 
would be completed in three month*^ ; guards would be installed in 
each place to look after his property and see that it was ready for 
lijm m case of need. Wells would be dug, and supplies of fuel and 
provisions always available. With much goodwill on both sides he 
finally took his leave. His Thracian hosts were a little offended 
when he refused to join them in their drinking bouts ; but he 
pleaded illness (which, indeed, was only too apparent) and they 
acquiesced. It was witli an easy mind that he rode into Sestos on 
that spring afternoon *to welcome Thrasyllus. 


1 tiey met in Alcibiades house, which was also his headquarters. 
It now presented a very different appearance. I’he broken fiagons 
had been swept away ; the dust and dirt that had accumulated 
during the solitary mouths when he had never left the one room 
had gone with them. Wlicn Alcibiades had come in he had taken 
a bath after his ride, and put on his full general’s regalia. 

But even so Thrasyllus pausid in the doorway, horror-struck 
despite himself at the change he saw in this man he had hated for 
so long. Gone were the supercilious arrogance, the careless and 
seemingly’ indestructible beauty. Could this quiet, lean, grey- 
haired man be Alcibiades ? It was as if everything superficial had 
been burnt away, leaving only a hard core of ruthlessness : without 
pity and without fear. 

‘ I am glad you contrived to get here at last,’ said Alcibiades. 
There wa? neither friendliness nor dislike in the words : ^1:hey were 
cold, impe^nal.* Thrasyllus felt that he was being meticuteusly 
•fitted^into itome future plan of camoaien — so manv more men, one 
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additional commander, * Antiochus, see that ithe General has 
ivine.^ 

Thrasylius swallowed and said : ‘ I have some unwelcome news 
for you.’ 

‘ Oh ? Then you must tell it to me. But please have some wine 
first.’ Alcibiades stared at the ring-finger his left hand, bare now 
of its circlet of twisted snakes. He felt an inexplicable disquiet at 
its absence. It was as if some power had gone out of him. 

Thrasylius told him what had been done. Alcibiades listened in 
silence. When Thrasylius, unnerved by the impassivity of his 
drawn face, came to a stammering halt, Alcibiades’ only comment 
was : ‘ I see. Well, four ships are befter than none. I am glad 
you have something to show for your season’s campaigning. Tell 
me : how many men did you lose at Ephesus ? No, it doesn’t 
matter. You can let me have the lists in the morning.’ 

‘ I would remind you,’ said Thrasylius, regaining his composure 
with an effort, ‘ that I am not your subordinate. I am not respon- 
sible to you in any way. I am prepared to collaborate with you to 
the best of my ability ’ 

Alcibiades had become increasingly conscious for the past few 
minutes of a confused shouting outside. He rose and went to the 
open window. Through the broad paved &‘reet below, Thrasylius’ 
men were marching to their billets ; and they were running the 
gauntlet of jeers and abuse from Alcibiades’ vetfrtins, most of them 
drunk, who were packed close along the sidewalks or leaning out 
of casements to greet their new comrades. An occasional rotten 
egg would fly into the ranks, and one jester emptied a slop-pail on 
to their heads. The remarks being passed were pointed, if not 
subtle. ‘ Where’s your Ephesian trophy ? . . . CJo back home 
. . . Get yourself a decent General . . . Shouldn’t stay here — the 
Spartans are only just across the straits . . . Gall yourselves sol- 
diers ? You broken-down camp-followers . . .’ It had started as 
a joke, but it was becoming serious : down the road could be heard 
a torrent of oaths and yells, and the clash of steel on steel. 

‘ I perceive,’ said Alcibiades, ‘ that our collaboration is likely to 
be difficult. I may not be in a position to dictate to you, but your 
present record hardly allows you the superiority which you seem 
to claim as a right.’ 

‘ You arranged this deliberately.’ Thrasylius was beside himself 
with*' rage and mortification. 

‘ Please don’t saddle me with your owm vindictive tastes. I 
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should have thought that you would be the first to admit that some 
of the remarks you have just heard, if somewhat coarse, at least have 
a certain justification in fact.* 

‘ Whai sort of discipline do you call this ? Like commander, like 
men ’ 

He broke off at the glacial expression of contempt in Alcibiades* 
eye. ‘ At least my men have sufficient discipline to win victories,* 
said Alcibiades, ‘ and in the face of constant slander and denigration 
from the City. As for this riot . . .* He buckled his sword-belt 
round his waist and said grimly ; ' Come with me.* Then he was 
gone, running down the stairs three at a time, Thrasyllus panting 
after him. As he emerged* into the street he drew his sword ; and 
the crowd parted before him. He went striding through the strug- 
gling mob, no man lifting a hand against him, till he reached a 
point where some half-dozen men were swaying backwards and 
forwaVds, daggeis and short javelins in their hands. He cut the 
nearest down with a two-handed stroke that nearly severed his head 
from his body : and a tremendous yell went up from the crowd. 

‘ The General ! The General I ’ 

‘ They’ll kill him,’ said Ihrasyllus, still standing in the porch of 
the house. 

Antiochus shook hi^^head. * Not they. Watch.’ And in fact 
the surging mass was ahready beginning to quieten down. 

•Alcibiades sto«d^ over the corpse of the man he had dispatched, 
blood spurting about his ankles, and said : " I'he next man found 
fighting in the streets will hang from the nearest tree. There’ll be 
enough for you to do soon without killing each other.’ He slapped 
his sword back into scabbard, still bloody, and called to his 
officers to clear the road. By the time he had walked back to his 
house there was hardly a soldier in sight. 

As he approached Thrasyllus, a grim smile on his face, his 
second-in-command came panting up and said : ‘ There’s going 
to be trouble, General ’ 

‘ I think not,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ Not now.’ 

‘ The men won’t share the same camp with Thrasyllus’ troops. 
They say they won’t train or fight with them ’ 

‘ They’ll obey orders,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ When we have to fight, 
we’ll fight together. As for training, and camp quarters . . ? He 
paused. ' I’m not sure I don’t share their fastidiousnes^t’ he con- 
cluded. ‘ For the time being you will arrange for separate caffnps. 
Is that understood ? ’ 
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‘ Yes, sir/ 

Alcibiades turned away and went back into the house. As he 
passed Tfirasyllus he gave him a single brief glance ; and for a 
moment a gleam of sardonic amusement showed in his eyes. 


Alcibiades to Adeimantus : written in camp^ outside the walls of Byzantium, 

‘ You will have heard of our further successes from my official 
reports ; lAit there are other r^ore personal details which you may 
find of interest. In a few days we shall either have captured 
Byzantium or sustained our first notablt; defeat. I myself have no 
doubt of what the issue will be : and with Byzantium in our hands 
there is little left for us to do here. You say the tide of opinion in 
Athens is at last on the turn. I make no confident predictions as I 
did once before ; I only pray that it may be so. For months now 
all my energies have been devoted to one end, and one only. If I 
fail now, it will be too late. 

‘ It was clear some time ago that Chalcedon would soon fall ; 
and I left Thrasyllus to finish off the operation. Byzantium 
was my real goal, and I knew that I needed plenty of time to 
collect money and supplies for its assault.^ A voyage round the 
Chersonese to Thrace provided me with both ; and I made some 
very useful friendships with several of the Thracian chieftainsin 

‘ While all this was going on Theramenes was having his moment, 
and making the most of it. He’d come down from Chrysopolis to 
be in at the fall of Chalcedon, and for some reason it was him to 
whom Pharnabazus offered armistice terms. If he’d had any sense 
he’d have seen that Pharnabazus was deadly scared of our getting 
into Chalcedon ; it’d make a superb base for further raids into 
Persian territory. But I suppose he was glad of the chance to show 
Athens that he deserved the whole credit for signing what was a 
fairly profitable treaty ; at any rate he accepted all the Satrap’s 
suggestions without argument. 

‘ Pharnabazus oftered him twenty talents on the spot, and the 
immediate return of Chalcedon to Athens. More than this : the 
city was to pay Its former tribute to Athens, including everything 
due in retrospect from the time it seceded seven years ago. Pharna- 
bazus alsf^ promised to arrange for an Athenian embassy to get a 
hearing from Darius himself. All he asked in rv^turn was that we 
should stop making these troublesome raids into his territory. ’Not 
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unnaturally, Theramencs signed without question. He didn’t stop 
to ask himself whether Phamabazus had broken off relations with 
Sparta. In fact he hasn^t ; and he’s now committed Jfi the same 
kind of game that .Tissaphernes played so skilfully in Ionia. 

‘ But all this was incidental to the fact that my signature was 
absent from this xiocument ; you can imagine what I felt when I 
heard it had all been arranged behind my back. Luckily Pharna*- 
bazus, obviously realising that I was the most dangerous person he 
had to deal with — after all, I’d defeated him three times within a 
month — ^was as anxious as I was to remedy the situation. So we 
both signed our respective copies, in front of two witnesses from the 
other side, with a great deal of ceremony. We also gave each other 
personal pledges of friendship, though how much they’ll be worth 
in the future I wouldn’t care to say. So now the Assembly in 
Athens will have proof positive that I have once more achieved some 
ascerfdancy over the Persian throne ; and I trust that this may have 
the desired effect. 

‘ In any case, Phamabazus’ activities will he severely limited. 
We have taken care that this treaty should receive wide publicity ; 
and the next time the Spartan commander goes to Dascylium to 
collect pay for his men there should be an interesting scene. I 
suspect that the Satrap will finish by being severely neutral, in the 
hope* of picking up any spoils that may be left afterwards. But 
h»w he proposestto explain his conduct to the Spartans in the mean- 
time I don’t know. 

‘ Now Byzantium lies before us — the greatest prize of all, and the 
hardest to win. By the time you receive this the issue may well have » 
been decided. 

‘ I have just time to finish this letter and send it off with the 
official dispatches before I give my men their final instructions. 
They are very excited — and I don’t blame them —and show a touch- 
ing devotion to me. We have seen a good deal of action together 
now — I have never held a command for so long — and understand 
each othe!* very well. It is only in the moments when I dare to 
relax that I realise how tired I am. With any luck this operation 
should see the end of tlie campaign.’ 


Adeimantus sat^with a wineglass in his hand, talking casuall>*over 
the deissert. The lamplight cast flickering shadows upon the bird- 
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like yet coarse features of Cleophon, and gleamed across Anytm* 
bald and shining pate as he fussily peeled a poach; It was curious, 
Adeiman&s thought, how indirectly and casually Alcibiades had 
crossed the path of both of them : yet now it > was their favour he 
had to win. He smiled to himself as he remembered the day, long 
ago, when he and Alcibiades had hired a band of Thracian slaves 
to remove half of Anytus* treasured gold plate ; they had thought 
little of the consequences of their act at the time. Yet there were 
two men whose attitude to Alcibiades had been irrevocably altered 
as a result ®of that night’s w^k. 

Anytus had taken the joke with a good enough grace at the time, 
of course. He would have become the 'laughing-stock of the town 
if he hadn’t. But Alcibiades had coquetted with him, refused him, 
and openly insulted him ; and he had never forgotten it. He was 
an old man now, and no longer thought it worth while to train 
straggling wisps of hair across that receding forehead ; but the 
pursy mouth was still set in childish resentment, the faded blue eyes 
were still wary for fresh humiliation. Only the good has died in 
our past, Adeimantus thought. 

With Cleophon it was a subtler problem. Adeimantus watched 
his coarse, powerful fingers plucking at a bunch of grapes, the con- 
centrated and noisy way he ate, his mouth aoen, a frown puckering 
his forehead and twisting up his thick dark eyebrows. He had 
never met Alcibiades ; but behind him, inflaming his hatred ard 
resentment, were the ghosts of Cleon, of Androcles, of Hyperbolus. 
Cleophon’s opposition was that of an entire party : intangible 
political enmity. Yet there was fear in it as well. What the 
unscrupulous aristocrat had done for Cleophon’s predecessors, he 
might well do for Cleophon himself. It’s no use, thought Adei- 
mantus : the only thing that will persuade them is an appeal to 
their own interests. And there can be no doubt that that will 
succeed. The case is unanswerable now. But they’ll only yield 
grudgingly : their hearts won’t be convinced. 

He gave a discreet sign to his slaves, who set fresh wine on the 
table, trimmed and refilled the lamps, and silently withdrew. He 
felt his heart beating fast as he put his elbows on the table, leant 
forward, and said to his guests : ‘ I suppose you know, gentlemen, 
why £ asked you to come here tonight.’ 

‘ It’s pi’ptty obvious,’ said Cleophon, wiping his mouth with the 
bacfe*of his hand ; ‘ I never imagined it was for t>ur social accom- 
plishments. Mine, at any rate,’ he added, a little too late, with an 
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apologetic glance at Anytus* His voice had the peasant brogue of 
Phrynichus, but lacked the latter’s assurance. There was always 
a note of petulant complaint lurking in it. 

Adeimantus smiled patiently. ‘ I want to present a case to you,* 
he said ; ‘ a case that'has occupied all our minds this winter ; the 
case for the recall pf Alcibiades.’ Now that the words were out he 
felt more sure of himself. ‘ I am not making an appeal to vour 
clemency or generosity ; I am simply concerned with your common 
sense. If we can come to an agreement between ourselves in 
private, it should not be hard to persuade our partisans in public. 
This meeting should be a feeling out of the ground. You, Anylus, 
will speak for Theramenes’ friends ; you, Cleophon, for the 
popular party ’ 

‘ And yourself ’ It was Cleophon who spoke again : the party 
politician, the committee man, summing up the balance of power 
almost automatically. 

‘ Shall we say that I represent . . . the aristocrats ? ’ 

‘ Are you sure you don’t mean Alcibiadcs hiijjself ? You know 
as well as I do that ever since the Four Hundred fell aristocratic 
power in the City has been negligible. You’ve been lobbying 
Alcibiades' return ever since the fall of Byzantium. Do you con- 
sider yourself unprejucyced ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Adeimantus smoothly, ‘ I do. Shall I state my case, 
goBtlemen ? ’ 

The other tw^o nodded. 

‘ Let me sum up briefly, then. To begin with, no one can deny 
the military service that Alcibiadcs has done us. It is an almost 
unparalleled record of s.iccess. The Spartan fleet has been largely 
destroyed. I'he Hellespont and Bosphorus, with all their major 
ports, are safely^ in our hands, and the tax on shipping passing 
through has largely replenished tlie Treasury. The corn-routes are 
safe. The cities of Thrace and the Chersonese are once more paying 
tribute. Best of all, by the treaty he persuaded Pharnabazus to 
sign ’ — Adbimantus’ face remained impassive as he presented his 
version of the event — ‘ Alcibiadcs has ensured the neutrality of 
Persia for the future. What is more, by his generosity to the cities 
he has captured, he has once more opened the way for recruiting 
mercenaries from among the Thracian and Black Sea tribes. What 
have you •to offer at home to match this ? ’ 

Cleophon flushod. He was not a soldier, and was acutely con- 
scious of the fact. ‘ Agis is still at Decelea ’ he began. 
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‘ Very well. Agis is at Decelea. I admit it. And who have 
we got who could drive him from Decelea but the man who advised 
him to there ? Look at our recent fighting record. The 

Spartans are back in Pylos * 

Now it was Anytus’ turn to blush. He had been sent at the head 
of a punitive expedition to reconquer this tiny but vital peninsula 
on the west of Sparta, and had failed miserably. 

‘ — and they have recaptured Chios as soon as Alcibiades’ back 
was turned. It’s hardly an impressive record, is it ? But there’s 
one thing that emerges front, it very clearly : one thing which as 
practical men you cannot fail to appreciate, whether you like it or 
not. Both diplomatically and financially we are entirely dependent on 
Alcibiades. Even from your own point of view surely it would be 
preferable to have such a man supporting you rather than forced 
into opposition ? You’ve seen what happened in Sicily and after- 
wards. If you persist in your present attitude, the same thing will 
inevitably happen again ; and this time the damage could be 
fatal.’ 

Anytus said, in a slightly puzzled voice : ‘ You said ‘‘ both diplo- 
matically and financially dependent”. Could you clarify that?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ Adeimantus swallowed his impatience with diffi- 
culty. ‘ Financially, because any money Athens possesses today, 
or may possess in the future, he supplies ; and diplomatically, 
because he is the only man who can control Persia.’ 

‘ That I don’t see.’ It was Cleophon who' spoke. 

‘ Don’t you ? You haven’t been watching recent events very 
closely. Don’t you know that in the last few months both Athens 
and Sparta have been sending embassies to Darius ? Pharnabazus’ 
court at Gordium has become a kind of half-way house for them all. 
Nobody knows which way the King will turn. But Pharnabazus 
is in a very good position to facilitate travel for those he favours — 
and to hinder those he doesn’t. And he has concluded a personal 
pledge of friendship with Alcibiades. Well ? ’ 

There was a long silence. In the end it was not Cleophon but 
Anytus who broke it. ‘ I don’t like it,’ he said ; ‘ I don’t like 
it at all . . .’ But as soon as he spoke Adeimantus knew that 
fundamentally he had been convinced. ‘ It may well prove 
disastrous ’ 

‘ — and we shall openly disassociate ourselves from the conse- 
quences ol* such an action,’ broke in Cleophon in iiis most oratorical 
voice. 
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‘ But you agree ? ’ Adeihiantm could not conceal the eagerness 
with which he asked* thc^ question. 

‘ I agree/ said Cleophon at last ; it was as if the word? had been 
forced out of him. •* But only out of concern for the well-being of 
the City . . . because I see no other way. I do not retract any of 
my principles r’ 

‘ And you ? ’ Adeimantus turned to Anytus. 

' I associate myself with Cleophon’s remarks. In any case, it 
must be the Assembly who decides , . 

‘ Of course. But as you doubtless know ’ — he smiled slardonically 
— ‘ there have been deliberate, and hitherto successful, attempts to 
postpone the elections. Dd I have your word that no further delays 
will arise ? ’ 

They both nodded in silence. The pounding of Adeimantus’ 
heart suddenly ceased. ‘ Thank you, gentlemen,’ he said ; and 
liis vcSce was now friendly ; almost genial. ‘ Then I think we may 
leave matters in the competent hands of the people.’ He rose to 
his feet and clapped his hands for his slaves. ^ 

‘ These gentlemen are leaving,’ he said. ‘ See that they are pro- 
vided with torches. It is a dark night . . .’ 

He stood at the door, suave and cheerful, and saw them on their 
way. Tlucn he went b^ick into the empty room, and took pen and 
paper, and sat down at the supper-table to write to Alcibiades. 
Blit in the end iie changed his mind. 

It’s not certain yet, he thought. It’s not certain yet. Even now 
I must not tempt the Gods. 


The waiting had become intolerable. Now that success seemed 
certain, after so many years, Alcioiades was suddenly nervous. Yet 
by slow degrees he moved his fleet nearer home. He spent a long 
time in Caria, raising more tribute, a hundred talents : he could 
not return to Athens empty-handed. Then he sailed for Samos, 
keyed up almost to breaking-point in anticipation of the news that 
might await him there. But at Samos, too, he heard nothing ; and 
after a day or two he put out to <^a again. Anything was better 
than this frightful suspense : the sleepless nights, the endless ]|)acing 
of the heifdland watching for the sail of a dispatch boat jJiat .never 
came. He becanfe thin and haggard again : Antiochus, wateshing 
him anxiously, saw that his nails were bitten down to the quick, 
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and waited for the inevitable reaction, the fatal explosion of drunken- 
ness, .the lassitude and inertia. 

But it ted not come. Nervously, as if manoeuvring for position, 
Alcibiades sailed by slow stages w^estward through the southern 
islands of the Aegean : towards Greece, yet well away to the 
south of Athens. He put in at the island of Paros, and from here 
he sent Thrasyllus and the bulk of the fleet back to the Piraeus, 
, keeping only twenty ships of his own squadron with him. Perhaps 
he wished his own return — ^if it ever came — to be suitably modest ; 
perhaps htf thought that the ; sailors, who were fanatically loyal to 
him, might prepare the ground in advance. But he said nothing 
of his motives ; and presently he set <^ail again, this time for the 
south coast of Sparta. He anchored in the Bay of Laconia, near 
the Spartan shipyard of Gythium. His force was too small to 
launch an attack on it ; but he employed his time in spying out 
the defences, noting the numbers and build of the vessels" lying 
on the stocks. 

It was here that Adeimantus’ last letter reached him. The 
words danced before him meaninglessly at first ; he only caught 
phraKses here and there : ‘ It is all over at last ... we have both 
been elected generals together with Thrasybulus . . . Theramenes 
and Thrasyllus have failed to get the vote . . . you can return.’ 

He crumpled the sheet up in his hand, and Anliochus took it 
from him. Suddenly his whole body began to ^shake unconti ol- 
lably, and tears streamed down his cheeks. 
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. CHAPTER 37 


T he sails were lowered and furled ; under the sharp com- 
mands of the boatswains the crews tugged at their sweeps,. 
Slowly the tiny squadron moved through the still water, 
between the towering walls at the harbour’s mouth, past ship after 
ship of Thrasyllus’ fleet, to where a vast crowd waitec? in hushed 
stillness on the quayside. The creaking of wood on leather, the 
swirl and pluck of water soAided unnaturally loud in that normally 
clangorous port ; now everyone was silent, waiting. 

The battered, weather-worn triremes, green weeds trailing from 
their hulls, their decks cracked and split with sun and salt, were 
hung 'about witli all the trophies of victory: gilded arms and 
shields, countless beaks of captured vessels. Alcibiades, in full 
armour, his scarlet general’s cloak falling in.wfolds about him, 
stood in the prow of his flagship. Above him the purple 
ensign, tattered and stained now, drooped in the still air. The 
whole of Athens had come down to the Piraeus to do him 
honour. . i 

The gap lessened, inch by inch. Then, with an almost imper- 
ceptible jar, the^ti^reme came alongside the quay, and the ropes 
were thrown ashore and made fast. The crowd surged forward. 
His face set, Alcibiades moved towards the gang-plank. His 
bearing was confident ; but Antiochus, still watching, saw that one 
hand under his cloak grasped the hilt of his sword. 

As he stepped ashore, Adeimantus, himself at last bearing the 
insignia of a general, came fonvard and embraced him, and set 
the wreath of victory on his head. As if it had been a signal, the 
whole crowd suddenly burst into tumultuous cheering, as though 
they would never stop. Friends and relatives crowded round to 
grasp his Tiand and speak words of welcome. The other ships 
were coming in now, loaded with spoils ; but no one saw them. 
Alcibiades stood dazed, as if unable to believe his senses. He still 
held Adeimantus’ hand in his. Then he said, in a strange voice 
Adeimantus had never heard before : ‘ Today is the feast iSf the 
Veiling and Purifying of jhc Goddess. It is an ill onjjSn that I 
should have chosCn this day of all days to come home. When 
I sailed to Sicily it was the day of lamentation for Adonis . . . 



And now . . / He gave a small, weary gesture. ‘ It has been 
as the Gods willed . . .* ^ 

Adeinj^ntus stared at him, puzzled. Then he said ; ‘ Listen. 
They are all cheering you. This is no day of ill omen.’ But 
Alcibiades remained silent. Adeimantus said, more urgently : 
‘ You have come home, Alcibiades. You have, come home.* He 
turned and stretched out his hand to the by now almost delirious 
mob. ‘ The past is undone. It is the will of the people that has 
brought you back . . .’ 

Alcibiades’ mouth twitched ; a smile spread over the tired 
features. ‘ The will of the people . . . ? Very well. So be it. 
I would have said : the faith of my friends. But the will of the 
people let it be.’ The two men looked at each other for a moment, 
while the mob swayed and roared round them, and garlands and 
flowers fell at their feet. Alcibiades picked up a rose and began 
to strip it, petal by petal. 

‘ You must speak to them.’ And hardly were the words out of 
his mouth when three burly sailors hoisted Alcibiades up to 
shoulder level, where he balanced precariously above the sea of 
faces. 

Alcibiades looked round him slowly. The familiar scene was 
mellow in the afternoon light : he remembered every house, every 
twisting alley that led away from the harbour ; all the taverns 
in which he had drunk so often. The familiar ssmell of fish nnd 
tar and wood rose to his nostrils. And far away Pericles’ temple 

still gleamed white and inviolate on the hill. ‘ Fellow-citizens ’ 

he began ; but the words choked in his throat. He struggled 
with himself for a moment ; but all he could do was to stammer 
out his thanks, and at last he was set on his feet again. His in- 
coherence had touched his listeners more than any speech could 
have done. 

‘ I will speak to them in the Assembly,’ he said to Adeimantus. 

‘ Today. Now. I must . . . settle my debts . . .’ Adeimantus 
nodded in silence, and took his arm. His friends formed a cordon 
round him to protect him from the hands that were thrust forward 
to him in welcome, content to touch the hem of his cloak : citizens, 
slaves, foreigners, even women and children. 

In front of them the flutes and pipes began to skirl shrilly ; a 
choir of boys and maidens were singing a hymn of triumph. The 
air vas thick with the flowers that were tossed into the path of the 
procession as it slowly moved off towards the Long Walls and the 
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road to the City, But Alcibiadcs’ eyes were on the ground ; he 
saw these flowers being crushed and trampled into the mud by the 
tread of iron-shod feet. Vet when Adeimantus asked <iim what 
troubled him, he smiled and shook his head. 

High on the speaker’s platform where he had once stood and 
called the men of .Athens out to war, he now spoke humbly of the 
injustices he had suffered, blaming his own stubborn and envious 
temper, promising to serve the City henceforward to the best of 
his powers. If there were any present who remembered that 
this was the man who had brought the Spartans to tihe walls of 
Athens, and provoked a revolt in Ionia, and done his best to betray 
them to Persia, they wisely »held their peace. The present magna- 
nimity of the Assembly was as wholehearted as its past vindictive- 
ness. They voted the returned exile a house and land at the public 
expense ; they decreed that the pillar bearing tlie text of his con- 
demnation should be cast down and thrown into the sea ; they 
adjured the priests to revoke the curse laid on his head. All this 
might have been expected ; but it was not enougji for them. With 
one voice they declared that Alcibiades should be, not merely 
general, but General Extraordinary, with all powers to act inde- 
pendently of Council or Assembly. In vain Alcibiades protested, 
sensing the danger tha^t lay in such an appointment ; they took 
his hesitation for modesty, and clamoured all the louder that he 
shwld accept the honour they offered. 

So the mantle ot Pericles was at last placed on the shoulders of 
the man whom he himself had destined as his successor. 


Cleophon and Anytus watched in silence as the crowd bore their 
new leader from the Assembly Hill towards the house that had 
been set aside for him. At last Cleophon said : ‘ This is the best 
thing that could possibly have happened.’ 

Anytus looked surprised. 

‘ Don’t you sec ? If they give him extraordinary powers, it’s 
because they believe he can do what no other man can do for them. 
They think of him as superhuman, as a god, almost. But he’s 
not. He’s old and tired. I hardly recognised him. The first 
mistake he makes will be the last. After that he’ll never '^ome 
back.’ 

‘ Then what will we do ? ’ 

‘ Be patient. There will be feasting, celebrations. Let him have 
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his fill of them. Soon he will have to go to war again. That’ll 

be the test. He can do nothing without morfey * 

‘ But they will vote him money 

‘ Perhaps. The Treasury is still not as full as you might think. 
Besides, I have a notion to use that money for other purposes . . . 
The mass of the people are poverty-stricken with years of war 
and hardship. I shall propose that the jury-fee be increased to 
match our present circumstances. He will need to be a brave 
man to oppose that decree — ^in the teeth of the very men who 
recalled him. To deprive the honest citizens of Athens of their 
due rewards ? Oh no. I don’t think he’ll risk that. He’ll rely 
on exacting tribute from our allies in I*3nia. And sooner or later 
he’ll have to turn to the free cities. Tribute can’t last for ever. 
Don’t you see what a pleasant story could be made of it ? A 
general deserting his duties to go off on irresponsible raids — against 
free allies, too . . .’ , ' 

Anytus looked perturbed. ‘ But the war must be won . . .’ he 
said uncertainly. 

‘ My dear Anytus : of course. Believe me, I am only thinking 
of the ultimate good of our country. There are times when the 
people do not reason with that impartial objecliveness one always 
desires. At such times they must be guided.in the right path . . .’ 
He paused and added thoughtfully : ‘ Don’t you think their en- 
thusiasm today a little . . . dangerous ? Doesn’^*; it seem to you 
that we might be in danger of setting up a tyrant in our midst ? ’ 

‘ I ... I suppose it might be considered in that light.’ 

‘ We have to be on our guard,’ said Cleophon. ‘ I shall set, 
my agents to work. If any such rumours or foolish enthusiasms 
are noted among the people, it will, of course, be my duty to see 
that they are reported in the right quarter . . .’ 

He took Anytus by the arm, and they moved away, still talking. 
In the distance the cheers of the crowd echoed faintly in the 
evening air. 


The magistrates and relatives and importunate admirers had 
all gone at last ; and Alcibiades and Adeimantus were left alone 
in thit.’ new strange house that had been built for a returning hero. 
Alcibiades seemed both weary and nervous : he paced round the 
rooTTt, fingering the unfamiliar hangings, running his hand over 
the freshly planed planks of the table. Flowers and wreaths lay 
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scattered on the floor ; their smell blended with that of wood and 
plaster. . . 

Adeimantus watched hifli, troubled. He poured out s^e wine, 
and Alcibiades stopped in his pacing and took it, with a grateful 
smile. He sat down wearily opposite Adeimantus. ‘ Eight years 
of exile . . .’ he ^id. ‘ I can’t explain what it meant to me to 
come back — the very fact of being here . . . When the crowd 
cheered me I tried to tell myself that everything was as it had 
been before, that those eight years might never have been . . . 
But I couldn’t do it. It isn’t true . . .’ 

‘No,’ said Adeimantus sombrely, ‘it isn’t true.’ 

Alcibiades ran his fingers through his hair. It was the old 
gesture, but it had lost its former impetuousness. 

‘ Now I’ve accomplished my derire, I have no strength left. 
But 1 must still go on. How long do you think they’ll let me stay 
in Athens ? Three months ; perhaps four. No longer. The 
people must be kept satisfied. More victories, greater triumphs. 
They’re insatiable. They use men and destroy them. They’ll 
never let me rest . . .’ He sat motionless, his elbows on the 
table, holding his head in his hands. 

‘ You’re overwrought,’ said Adeimantus. ‘ When you’ve had 
some rest you’ll see things in a different light.’ But in his heart 
he ki^ew that Alcibiades had spoken the truth. 

‘^Four month^’ Alcibiades repeated. ‘ You’ll see. Don’t be 
taken in by what ^u saw today. I’m still a highly embarrassing 
person to have in the City for any length of lime. And wc Athen- 
ians only tolerate our Gods as long as they work for us . . .’ 

Adeimantus frowned deep in thought. ‘ If only you could 
capture their imaginations by some gesture . . .’ he said, ‘ Some- 
thing that would wipe out w^hat you have done in the past . . . 
Victories aren't enough . . .’ He looked frankly at Alcibiades and 
added : ‘ You know the two things they hold most against you. 
The profanation of the Mysteries of Eleusis — oh, I know the curse 
has been revoked, but there are still plenty of people who believe 
you were responsible — and the fait that Agis is at Decelea . . 
Suddenly his face brightened. ‘ I have ir, he said, leaning forward 
in excitement, ‘ Listen. Ever vince Agis has been in Attica the 
procession of the Mysteries to Eleusis has had to be abanckmed 
for fear of attack. They’ve been going by sea . , . >k)w your 
whole army’s in Athens. •If you were to provide a lai%e arpied 
escort, the procession could go by the Sacred Way again — ^it would 
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prove your piety and your defiance of Agis at once. And I very 
much doubt if the Spartans would risk an attack. What could 
be simpltjf ? ’ 

For the first time since his return Alcibiades showed real anima- 
tion. ‘ I believe you’re right,’ he said. 

‘ I’ll arrange for the news to be widely publicised. No one can 
object to you remaining in Athens that long, at any rate . . .’ 

They talked on about the idea for some time ; happy now with 
a definite project in mind, less restrained. Then Adeimantus 
said : ‘ Ycj^ur enemies may try* to raise objections to this in the 
Assembly . . .’ 

‘ The curse has been lifted ’ 

‘ I know, I know. But it’s plain what they’ll say. Once a 
blasphemer, always a blasphemer ’ 

‘ If the Assembly have given me absolute powers,’ observed 
Alcibiades, ‘ I think I may disregard such tactics.’ 

Adeimantus was silent for a moment. Then he said : ‘ If I 
may offer a piece of advice, I should be extremely careful how 
you exercise those powers. It’s almost certain that someone will 
begin to put it about that you’re aiming for a tyranny ’ 

‘ That’s absurd.’ Alcibiades stared at Adeimantus in bewilder- 
ment. ‘ You’ve known me since we were boys together. What- 
ever I have wanted ... it has never beeii that. And now least 
of all . . .’ 

‘ I know. But the rumour will get around « levertheless. ^nd 
there will be plenty of hotheads among the rabble to give it some 
appearance of probability. To them it might seem the only way 
to save the City . . ,’ 

Alcibiades nodded grimly. ‘ You don’t have to tell me how 
precarious my position is . . . All right. I’ll be careful.’ 

‘ Good.’ Adeimantus rose. ‘ I’m sorry to have kept you so 
long,’ he said. ‘ You must be tired . . .’ Then a sudden thought 
struck him, and he asked : ‘ How trustworthy is Phamabazus ? 
Can he be relied on to honour his treaty with you ? ’ 

‘ No Persian is trustworthy. But since Phamabazus has trafficked 
with both Athens and Sparta, his position isn’t exactly comfort- 
able. He’ll probably remain discreetly neutral. Why do you 
ask ?{ ’ 

* Because of two facts which may or may not be fonnected. 
Nearly si^ months ago we sent an embassy tq^ Darius. It hasn't 
come back. And there are rumours going about that a new Spartan 
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commander has gone to Persia. A man named Lysandcr, They 
say he’s a diplomat well as a soldier.* 

‘ Sparta seems to flourish on her exceptions.* Alcibibdes was 
not paying over-much attention. ‘ Why should a change of com- 
mand be so perturbing ? * 

‘ Because if all I’ve heard is true, Lysander is aiming higher 
than a mere Satrap.’ 

‘ The King ? ’ Alcibiades’ eyes had suddenly become watchful. 

‘ Yes. It’s said that he’s made a great friend of the King’s 
son . . .’ 

‘ Lysander . . .’ Alcibiades reflected. ' All right. I’ll make 
inquiries on my own accoifnt. But I shouldn’t worry too much. 
Anything may have happened to the embassy. And you know 
what most of these rumours are w^rth . . .’ 

Adeimantus nodded and yawned. ‘ I thought it better to tell 
yoUj’ 4ie said. ‘ Good-night. Sleep well.’ 

But when he was alone Alcibiades made no immediate move 
to retire. He sat at the table, a flagon of wine in front of him, 
thinking hard ; and the conclusions he arrived at disturbed him. 
It was obvious that this embassv had been held up by somebody’s 
orders — probably to prevent the full story leaking out of which 
Adeimantus had just given him a fragmentary sketch. But whose ? 
He remembered the Royal rescript that Tissaphernes had spoken 
of ip that last, ngarly fatal, interview. If King Darius was going 
to openly support Sparta in the person of Lysander, a treaty with 
a mere Satrap would be worth nothing. It looked as if the un- 
fortunate Athenian ambassadors had been imprisoned by Phar- 
nabazus on the King’s rdej-s. And if that fact got out in Athens 
. . . Once again he felt the pressure of events closing in on him : 
he would have to return to the Hellespont, if not now, certainly 
later. But there was still a little time. 

There was a faint noise from outside, as of somebody attempting 
to move without being heard. Alcibiades, his nerves taut, snatched 
up a daggOT and moved silently to the door. He waited an instant, 
then quickly flung it open. An oddly small shadow was just visible 
in the darkness. A woman? A dwarf? What . . .? Then 
the shadow came forward and slipped past him into the room. 
Alcibiades turned round with a gasp and saw that his visito# was 
a boy, alK)Ut nine years old. A dark, slim boy, with e pretty, 
somewhat precoci 9 us face, &nd a head a little too large fof his b^dy, 
who now stared at him with black malicious eyes ; incongruously 
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dressed in a flowered silk tunic, and — there could be no mistaking 
it — ^with painted lips and darkened eyes. . . 

AlcibifUes stared uncomprehendingiy for a moment at this 
apparition, struck with sudden unreasonable fear. And then he 
knew who the child was. 

‘ They always told me you were beautiful.’ . The treble voice 
had a shockingly adult ring. * It’s not true. You’re old and 
ugly.’ Alcibiades stood and watched him, unable to move or 
speak. 

With small, deliberate steps the boy came quite close to Alci- 
biades and examined him critically. ‘ You’re not beautiful at all,’ 
he said finally. Under the bulging forehead his chin was weak 
and receding ; his lower lip drooped petulantly. He stood rocking 
backwards and forwards on his heels, and added : ‘ Archibiades is 
much more beautiful than you are. He doesn’t like you at all. 
He says you’re a traitor. He says you wasted all your money. . . . 
I wanted to see what a traitor looked like, so I came here.* He 
walked back a little, looked his father up and down. Then he 
said ; ‘ I don’t like you at all . . . They told me I had to live 
with you. I won’t. I want to go on living with . . .’ He broke 
off suddenly. Then he began to come closer again, a cunning 
expression on his small wedge-shaped face. ‘ Tell me about my 
mother,’ he said, ^ 

The blow was delivered with such speed that Alcibiades (^nly 
had time to fling up his arm and catch the foitc of it on his wrist. 
He saw the gleam of the tiny dagger in the half-light, and felt the 
blade bite into his wrist till it grated on the bone. He grabbed 
at the boy with his free hand, and held him firmly. Then he took 
the dagger and threw it across the room. His eyes wavered 
stupidly between the spreading patch of crimson on his arm and 
the convulsed and furious face of his son. The boy wriggled and 
squirmed ; then suddenly he darted his head down and bit the 
hand that held him as hard as he could. Alcibiades released his 
hold with a shout of pain ; and the boy instantly twisted away 
from him and darted through the door. By the time Alcibiades 
collected his wits enough to run after him he was gone, and there 
w^as no sign of him anywhere. 

He called out for his steward. The man’s eyes widened as he 
saw the** ugly wound. ‘ Get me some bandages,’ said *Alcibiades. 
* IJ:/e cul myself.’ He kept his bitten hand hidden behind him. 
And when they were brought : ‘ No, it’s all right. I’ll dress it 
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mysclt You can go/ He paused and added : ‘ Did you see 
anyone come into house this evening . . . ? * The steward 
looked puzzled, and shodk his head. ‘All right . • .dt doesn’t 
matter ... 

He sat down, sick and shaking, and clumsily tied up each wound 
in turn. As yet he was unable to think clearly about what had 
just happened. He was only conscious of a sense of pollution and 
guilt that ran through his whole body ; it was as if he had struck 
the blows himself. He watched the blood spurting jerkily on to the 
door, and it seemed tainted and corrupt. This, then, was the son 
he had begotten : here was a curse that no priest could lift. With- 
out knowing why, for the ^rst time in months he began to think 
of Timaea, 


As soon as dawn broke, the sentries took up their positions on 
the hills overlooking the Sacred Way ; and^soon afterwards a 
strong advance guard of infantry left the City by the Dipylon 
Gate and made their way towards Eleusis. If the Spartans intended 
attack, they gave no sign of it. Everything was very still. It 
was a fine cool morning, the sun rising red with the coming of 
autupin ; away on tlfeir left as they marched the sea lay like 
biynished meta^ Not a breath of wind was stirring. 

It was over an^hour later that the procession passed through 
the Sacred Gate along the Processional Way. All the preceding 
night had been spent in fasting and sacrifice ; and now, for the 
first time in nine yea*- the full ritual of the Mysteries was to be 
restored, Alcibiades stood at the very head of the column, the 
High Priest and Herald on each side of him, crowned with wild 
olive and dressed in the simple white robe of the initiate. Behind 
them came four young men carrying the carved wooden image of 
the God. The musicians fingered their instruments — ^pipes, drums, 
tambourines — ^waiting for the signal to strike up ; and the sacred 
dancers in their gaudy masks and costumes stood silently together, 
the vast crowd of white-robed candidates for initiation huddled 
behind them. 

Presently a trumpet sounded ; and the High Priest began to 
intone the processional chant. Slowly they moved oui through 
the open gates t<^ the wMte road beyond ; and the vfomei^and 
children waved and cheered as they went. Outside the walls an 
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escort ofinfentry formed up on cither side of them, matching their 
slow pace as they moved away, the pipes shrilling in the morning 
air. Pas^.the monuments of heroes long dead the procession 
wound, out through the olive groves, between the fields of burnt 
stubble where the corn had stood. And at •^their head Alcibiades 
walked, his eyes fixed on the road where the shadows slowly short- 
ened as they approached the temple by the sea, the Hall of Initia- 
tion. On the hills the sentries stood, immobile as statues, and 
watched them pass ; and neither then, nor three days later when 
the initiatiQn was accomplished, and the citizens ran out laughing 
to greet the returning Mystics, did the Spartan garrison at Decelea 
venture out to oppose their passage. « 


Alcibiades stood uneasily tapping his fingers on the table. 
Already the room had begun to take on something of his person- 
ality : it had acquired a mildly Persian flavour. The hangings 
had been changed for rich Milesian tapestry : several thick dyed 
sheepskins lay scattered about the floor. The little jade Aphrodite 
that was Alcibiades’ souvenir of his stay in Miletus stood in a 
niche in the w^all. 

He swung round and faced Adeimantus. ‘ ThereVe been five 
men here to see me privately today alone,* he burst out. ‘ .They 
all said they had come secretly. They all ask^d me the s^e 
thing ... I was the only man who could jAeserve Athens ; I 
was above mere decrees and laws. They wanted me to put down 

all the talkers and informers and act with absolute power ’ 

‘ What did you say to them ? ’ 

‘ What could I say ? For all I know they may have been 
Cleophon’s paid hirelings. I told them I was a citizen and no 
more than a citizen — that I respected the Assembly and would 
always abide by its decisions, whatever powers were entrusted to 
me. And it’s true. You know it’s true. Everything I’ve done 
since I’ve been back I’ve referred to them — even the raising of the 
new fleet. Because I restored the Mysteries they think I can re- 
store the Golden Age . . He shook his head in desperation. 
‘ Whatever I said, I’ve no doubt that Gleophon’s making good 
use qf the situation.’ r 

Adeim^intus nodded. ‘ There may be more reasons*^ than one 
for jill this happening after the celebratJon of th^ Mysteries. Sup- 
posing these men are his agents. He’d never have dared to act 
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before : it would have outraged public sentiment too much« 
But wherever you gq ip. the streets now you hear the same thing : 
“ When is he sailing ? ” Why is he sitting idle in iKhens ? ” 
There’s no doubt it’s being deliberately provoked. But that doesn’t 
make it any the less* dangerous.’ 

Alcibiades sat down and said : ‘ We shall have to go in any 
case.’ His face was set and hard. 

‘ You have had . . . news ? ’ 

‘ Yesterday. From Ephesus. You were right about Lysander 
and Darius. Lysander ’s at Ephesus now. He’s building triremes 
there as fast as the shipwrights can lay them down.’ 

Adeimantus whistled. ‘fWherc’s the money coming from ? ’ 
But he knew as soon as he asked. 

‘ The King.’ 

‘ Through his son ? ’ 

‘Just so. I gather Lysander has contracted a . . . Spartan 
relationship with the young man. His name’s Cyrus, by the way.’ 
He beat his fist on the table in vexation. ‘ I should have seen this 
coming months ago. We should have put a strong garrison into 
Ephesus. It’s half-Persian anyway — there’s all the Lydian hinter- 
land and the trade-routes behind it. Darius’ generals use it as 
their headquarters. Lysander couldn’t have chosen better.’ 

‘ Unusual for a Spaftan.’ 

‘J[t’s simple, ^"he war in the Aegean had reduced their trade 
almost to nothing.* Now they’ve got more orders than they can 
handle. My agent tells me the place is beginning to look like the 
Piraeus. A whole Spartan division billeted on them. Supplies 
coming through every ly. All their taverns and workshops doing 
a roaring trade. And everything paid for in gold, on the spot.’ 

‘ Persian gold . . 

Alcibiades laughed bitteily. ” I must say that once the Great 
King makes a decision, he’s nothing if not thorough . . . We 
could do with half as generous a paymaster.* 

‘ What will the Assembly give you for the expedition ? ’ 

‘ I can tell you that with great certainty. Ships and men. 
Have you heard of Cleophon’s new decree ? ’ 

‘ The increase in the jury-fee ? Yes. Will it go through ^ ’ 

‘ Gan you see the Assembly voting themselves out of a sajary ? 
Of course«it’U go through. I shall be told to raise mon^y in the 
way I did so succ^fully before I returned — ^by extractiri|f trilyite. 
But there’s a limit to what I can get. And I can’t afford to waste 
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time raising money in the middle of a campaign^ ' It’s an impossible 
situation.’ , , 

* Anyor^e would think that he wanted you to be defeated.* 

Alcibiades looked at his old friend bleakly. * That is exactly 
what he wants.* And Adeimantus was still honest enough to feel 
shocked at the revelation. He looked down in embarrassment, 
and noticed the bandage on Alcibiades’ wrist. This merely served 
to increase his confusion. Alcibiades’ steward had in fact seen 
more than he had admitted to his master ; and the unpleasant 
story had r quickly gone rou^d the Market. The boy had dis- 
appeared, no one knew where. He was probably being hidden 
by his lover. But Adeimantus knew t/iat Alcibiades had taken no 
steps to recover him. 

Alcibiades suddenly noticed the direction of Adeimantus’ gaze ; 
and Adeimantus flushed scarlet. For a minute the two men looked 
at each other in silence. Then Alcibiades said : ‘I’m net sure 
that I shall be altogether sorry to leave Athens after all . . .’ He 
looked round the room and added lightly : ‘ A pity, in a way. 
I w^as just getting used to this house.* 


They sailed at dawn, on a cloudy October morning that gave 
promise of rain to come. Despite the early hour, thousand^ of 
people had come down to the docks to witness the departure. 
Alcibiades was silent and distrait ; he occupied himself during the 
final moments by checking the equipment and crew of every ship 
in person. He saw Cleophon and Anytus standing talking to a 
group of sailors, and frowned. The scene was intolerably repeti- 
tive ; it could not but recall that greater and more splendid depar- 
ture nearly nine years before. He felt tired and dispirited ; the 
imperious enthusiasm of these gaping loafers hung over his head 
like a thunder-cloud. They w^ere ready to burst into angry revenge 
at the first hint of defeat. It was in a mood of fatalistic melancholy 
that he at last 'went aboard ; yet as the moorings were cast off, 
and the long black triremes were warped out into the channel, 
he felt a vast sense of relief. At least he was now his own master. 
During the uneasy months he had spent in Athens he had been aware 
the whole time of the threads of intrigue being woven ■ delicately 
roqnd hiin. Sometimes the temptation to brefik out into violent 
action had been almost overwhelming. But he had held his hand. 
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They were out in the open sea now ; a choppy cross-current 
was making the ships roll badly, and some of his crew, after their 
long spell ashore, were being noisily sick. Away on th#port bow, 
across a heaving waste of grey foam-flecked water, the dark coast- 
line of Euboea showed up through the mist : somewhere ahead 
lay the island of Andros, with its Spartan garrison. Here was his 
first task — a reassuringly small one. The Spartan squadron operat- 
ing from this island had made some tiresome raids on the grain- 
ships coming in from the Hellespont. He found to his annoyance 
that he was feeling somewhat nervous at the thought jof attacking 
them. Then on to Samos, where the tiny detachment he had 
left there four years befor<| was still holding out faithfully. There 
was a reassuring familiarity about Samos. With any luck Thrasy- 
bulus would rejoin him there ; h* successful campaign in Thrace 
was now drawing to its close. And then . . . ? From the east 
coast of Samos it was less than twenty miles across the bay to 
Ephesus. But when he thought of Lysander, a worried expression 
spread over his face. 

Adeimantus made his way along the narrow gangway between 
the rowers and climbed up on to the quarter-deck beside him. 
As if reading Alcibiades’ thoughts he said : 'It’s lucky Cleophon 
didn’t find out about what’s going on at Ephesus before we left . . .* 

Alcibiades, his eye# on the tossing vessels spread out behind 
their wake, remarked grimly : ‘ He will soon enough.* 

^ What do you«mean ? ’ 

‘ Do you imagine fie hasn’t taken steps to put his agents among 
the crews ? Every move we make will go straight back to Athens. 
There’s nothing we r m do about it. We’ll simply have to go on 
and hope for the best. If I’hrasybulus comes down to Ionia fairly 
soon we may stand a chance. Till then the first thing we have to 
think about is money. Whai we can’t get by persuasion we’ll 
have to get by force ... It’s not a particularly pleasant prospect, 
is it ? ’ 

Adeimantus shook his head in depressed silence. Presently it 
began to rain ; a thin persistent drizzle, blown in their faces by 
gusts of wind, that soaked them to the skin and reduced visibility 
to practically nothing. 

Towards nightfall they cast anchor off Andros, near tl^p port 
of Gauriaim. 
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Extract from a secret dispatch to Cleophon : written at Samos. 

‘ . Things are going very much as you anticipated. There has 
been no s^i^picion of my activities ; the number of new recruits 
engaged for this expedition has prevented any awkward inquiries. 
I am accepted as a genuine member of the crew. 

‘ Already he has suffered a setback ; one on which we did not 
reckon. We landed on Andros as arranged, and at first all went 
well. The Spartans came out and made an attack, which was 
beaten off. But as we carry no siege equipment aboard, it was 
impossible fpr Alcibiades to a&^ault the port of Andros itself. An 
attempt to take it by storm was defeated with heavy losses. He 
had to content himself with fortifying ^jaurium and leaving one 
of his senior officers, Conon, in command there with a detachment 
of twenty ships. You will readily perceive that this provides you 
with valuable evidence against him. 

‘ We have been in Samos now for three weeks ; the voyage 
from Andros was uneventful. The situation in Ionia is consider- 
ably more critical than Alcibiades gave the government to under- 
stand. In particular, there can be no doubt that the Persian 
King is supplying the Spartans at Ephesus both with money and 
shipbuilding facilities. Alcibiades has had to spend most of his 
time, as you foresaw, in raids along the coast to raise pay for his 
troops. Thus one of the tasks you laid up(5n myself and my col- 
leagues has been peculiarly easy. 

‘ Lysander, through Cyrus’ good offices, is paying his men at 
the rate of four obols a day ; Alcibiades is hard put to it to offer 
three, and even this is very much in arrears. Many of our troops 
are veterans who hav’e gone through long and hard campaigns : 
all of them expected immediate successes, with plenty of booty 
thrown in. There is, therefore, already considerable dissatisfaction 
in the ranks, which I am discreetly encouraging. Discipline is 
poor, and it should not be long before desertions begin to take 
place. Even among the obstinately loyal an atmosphere of pro- 
found pessimism is observable. t 

‘ You may judge of the straits to which Alcibiades has been 
brought when I tell you that he actually sent an embassy to Gyrus 
a week ago, suggesting that Persia should return to her old policy 
of ney,trality. Needless to say, it was not even received. It is 
plain that he has lost whatever influence he ever had in Persian 
diplomatic*^ circles : a fact which, I suggest, might be discreetly 
publicised in Athens. 
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‘ The evidence is accumulating faster than you expected ; and 
enough of it has a solid foundation in fact to provide material for a 
convincing prosecution. But it will be advisable to wiiit a little 
longer. If we can formulate our case during the coming winter, 
it should be possible to get him removed from his command just 
before the new elections, together with his second-in-command 
Adeimantus, who remains obstinately faithful to him. By this 
means we can attain our ends without doing irreparable damage 
to the military situation here. 

‘ Our only problem now is Thrasybulus. He is due to arrive 
with his fleet in Samos at any day, after a highly effective campaign 
in Thrace. He too is firrily attached to Alcibiades, with whom 
he served all through the fighting in the Hellespont. But if Alci- 
biades himself makes one major mistake, Thrasybulus, I fancy, 
will fall with him, despite his past record of success. 

‘ 1 -hope to let you have a further report in the near future.’ 


From outside the door Adeimantus heard a burst of laughter 
and the clink of glasses. He knocked, and went in without waiting 
for a reply. Alcibiades and Antiochus were sitting together at 
tablC;, with Thrasybulfts’ dispatch lying between them. It was 
inyipediately obYious that both of them were more than a little 
drunk. 

‘ You sent for me ? ’ said Adeimantus formally. 

Alcibiades pushed over glass, bottle, and dispatch with one quick 
gesture. ‘ Read that/ he said. “ And have a drink,’ he added, 
as an afterthought. 

He never ought to be allowed to sit idle, thought Adeimantus. 
This couldn’t have happened at a worse time. If he does something 
stupid now ... 

He studied the dispatch, apprehension stirring uneasily inside 
him. Something was desperately wrong : he smelt danger like 
an animal. But he could not put his finger on it. 

‘ Besieging Phocaea . . he read aloud. 

‘ Up on the coast north of Chios,’ put in Antiochus. As soon 
as he spoke it was clear he was very drunk indeed. ‘ A richrfown, 
with a g#od anchorage . . . Know it well.’ 

Adeimantus sayl, in a puzzled voice : ‘ But he was^comi^ to 
join us here . . .* 
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* Well, hc ^5 obviously changed his mind,* Alcibiadcs* voice was 
impatient, *I think he’s probably right. Pnc source of supply 
we havcidt tapped yet. And he sccml to be doing well, Hc*s 
invested the whole town ... 

‘ What do you intend ? * Again that flicker of fear passed across 
Adeimantus* mind. 

‘ It*s pretty clear what we have to do.’ Alcibiades had reached 
that stage of intoxication which will not put up with contradiction. 
‘ If he’s not coming here, we must go to him.’ 

‘ And leave Samos unguarded ? What about Lysander at 
Ephesus ? He’s not a fool, even if he is a Spartan. He’d sail 
across as soon as we were over the horizon ’ 

‘ I don’t need you to teach me my business. Of course we 
won't take the whole fleet. We’ll split it in half. We’ve got 
eighty vessels at our disposal. Forty can stay here, and forty can 
come with us. Besides, Lysander won’t risk an engagement at the 
moment. Half his fleet’s still building, and the rest are under 
repair. If you’re as worried as all that, the detachment we 
leave behind can move across to Notium to keep an eye on 
him . . 

‘ We ? ’ echoed Adeimantus. ‘ Who’s going to remain behind 
in command ? ’ 

‘ Not you,’ said Alcibiades promptly. I want you with me. 
Can’t do without my best commander. Phocae^’s the really im- 
portant thing. There’s plenty of booty thpreJ5 

‘ We can do with it,’ said Adeimantus grimly. ‘ I don’t like 
the men’s attitude at all. And it’s been getting steadily worse. 
They nearly killed one of the officers who tried to put some dis».i- 
pline into them this morning. If they don’t get some pay soon * 

Alcibiades sprang to his feet, flushed and angry. ‘ Do you 
suppose I don’t know that ? Why else do you think we’re going 
to Phocaea at all ? I told you it was an impossible situation, 
but it won’t be made better by you standing there and behaving 
like an idiot . . .’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Adeimantus steadily, taking no notice of this 
outburst. ‘ We’ll go to Samos. But who are you going to leave in 
command here ? If discipline’s as bad as you admit it is, who can 
you frust ? ’ 

‘ Thatjs easy.’ Alcibiades’ slightly wavering gaze tturned to 
wh^re Afltiochus sat with his legs on**the tabl^, ^ bottle beside 
him. He was eating grapes and spitting the pips on to the floor, 
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Fatally, Adcimantus said the first thing that came into his head. 

‘ Arc you out of your mind ? * 

‘ I would remind youf said Alcibiades in his mos* arrogant 
voice, ‘ that I am ip supreme command of this expedition.’ He 
was sweating slightly’; though whether with drink or anger was 
not certain. 

Now I’ve spoken my mind, thought Adeimantus, the only <^hing 
to do is to go through with it. He said : ‘ If the discipline was 
bad before, it’ll be worse than ever now. Are you going to ask 
your captains to serve under this . . , this drunker^ steersman, 
who hasn’t had the wit or the brains to get a command for himself 
in thirty years ^ 

Antiochus opened one eye, shook his head sadly, and said in a 
thick drowsy voice : ‘ Tha’s rude . . Then he relapsed into 
somnolence once more. 

‘ Pm not prepared to argue the matter,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ You’re 
coming with me, and Antiochus is the only other person here I 
can trust. Besides, I think faithful service ..should have some 
reward.* 

‘ At least guarantee that he won’t attempt any foolishness while 
we’re gone. If he sits tight and keeps out of action it may be all 
right.’ He spoke about Antiochus as if he were not there. 

Alcibiades wavered,* caught between the force of Adeimantus’ 
argument and t^e desire not to compromise his own dignity. He 
took a long pull%t ^ fiagon to give himself time to think. 

‘ Very well,’ he said at length ; ‘ I agree to that. Antiochus ! * 
The sailor snorted, opened his eyes, and hauled himself up into 
sitting position. ‘ Y.'.i are going to take over command of half 
the fleet from tomorrow while Adeimantus and I arc at Phocaea. 
Your orders are to keep guard over Samos. If Lysander acts 
suspiciously you can take a detachment to Notium to observe his 
movements. But that's all, do you understand ? Under no cir- 
cumstances are you to launch any attack on your own authority. 
If you art* in doubt about anything — anything — send a message to 
me by the overland route.’ 

Antiochus nodded owlishly. ‘ Understood,* he said. ‘ No 
battles ... no glory. Just ... sit and wait.’ He sighed deeply 
and sprawled back in his chair. On his bare and hairy chfst the 
twined serpents heaved up and down with his heavy Jbreathing. 
Presently he beg^n to sitore. 
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* Have another drink. General,* said the sailor. He was a thin, 
foxy-faced man, whose already unpleasing countenance was liber- 
ally peppered by smallpox He filled up the cup with a steady 
hand , but he did not dnnk himself 

Antiochus accepted the offer with an air of magnificent condes- 
cension Ihe little tavern by the water’s edge was pleasant after 
the heat and discomfort of the vo'vage from bamos cool and 
sanded, shaded outside by high dust> plane-trees Notium was 
really an excellent place And at least the enemy was in sight. 
He stared «ut of the open doorway, past his ships drawn up in 
trim lines in the harbour (his ships M, o\er the sparkhng water 
to the blue coastline seven miles away iil hat patch of white against 
the blue was Ephesus. His eye took in the whole great sweep of 
the bay , and excitement quickened in him. 

‘ You never get on if you don’t take a chance now and again,* 
the little sailor was saying ‘ Look at voii now, General. You’ve 
got \our chance How many y ears were you a pilot, if y ou’ll excuse 
m> asking ^ ’ 

‘Iwentv . tliirU I don’t know ’ 

‘There vou aie And today you’re a general’ 

Antiochus filled his cup again and drained it m one gulp. ‘ Wha’s 
point of being general . if you can’t do an> thing ^ ’ he asked, 
descending in a flash from grandiloquence to maudlin self-pity. 

‘ Who’s to stop you •^ * asked the sailor 
‘ Orders . . .’ mumbled Antiochus 

‘ What sort of a general aic you if vou have to obey orders ^ ’ 
said the sailor persuasively. ‘ Initiative That’s the thing Now 
supposing vou sit here till Alcibiades comes back from Phocaea 
What do you think’ll happen to you then ’ 

‘ Happen to me ^ ’ Antiochus’ forehead wrinkled with the effort 
of thinking 

‘ I’ll tell vou You’ll go back to being his pilot again. Will 
you be content w ith that after having been a general ^ ’ 
Antiochus lubbed his nose thoughtfully 

‘ Of course you won’t. But vou needn’t be a pilot again if you 
don’t want to be. Listen.’ The little sailor leant forward con- 
fidentially over the table. From close range his poxy face was 
more^ unsavoury than ever. ‘ It’s only seven miles across the gulf. 
Seven mdes. Lysander knows Alcibiades is gone to joiJi Thrasy- 
bulus. He won’t be expecting anything Hi? ships are out of 
commission. If you could tempt him out to fight you could 
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capture Ephesus . • . You can*t see them leaving you as a common 
steersman if you dp that, can you ? The Assembly’ll confirm 
your appointment. You’H be a made man ’ 

Antiochus said, with heavy* drunken logic : ‘ Suppose ... I 
dorCt tempt him out"^ . . ? ’ 

‘ You’ll be no worse off then than you were before. You can’t 
lose either way.’ 

Antiochus, a sudden flicker of conscience stirring in him, said 
doubtfully : ‘ Better not take all ships . . . Orders . . . not to 
leave port . . . undefended . . .’ 

The little sailor smiled to himself. ‘ Quite right, General,’ he 
said. ‘ I admire your sens| of discipline. In any case, you don’t 
need many ships for a little job like this. Ten should be quite 
enough . . .’ 

‘ Keep rest on alert ... in case of trouble. Always take . . . 
prop^ . . . p-precaulioiis . . 

He rose to his feet, swaying slightly, and walked out into the 
midday sunshine. At the door he turned back and said : ‘ I 
know how I’ll t- tempt him out . . .’ 

‘ flow ? ’ asked the little sailor politely. 

‘ Be . . . rude to him,’ articulated Antiochus. He vanished ; 
and could presently be heard bawling to his crew. The little 
sailor took paper and ^en from his knapsack and began to draft 
a report. 


Lysander sat in the ^ omfor table apartment that had been placed 
at his disposal in Ephesus, having just finished a meal that would 
have been considered frugal bv any standards. He was a dark, 
hard-bitten man of about forty, viih a thin nose and a thin mouth. 
His hair was smooth and black, and his body, though spare, was 
too heavily muscled to have any grace. He was a more than 
competent* soldier, but hitherto his poverty had held him back. 
Now he was in a key command, and fully intended to make the 
most of it. He was a highly ambitious man ; he was also a con- 
firmed homosexual, by inclination as well as custom. It had 
never pccurred to him before ht* came to Ephesus that thi^ trait 
could be ^turned to political advantage; but now he ^was well 
aware of its potentialities.^ As he thought of the young Cyrus, a 
smile spread for an instant over that grim countenance. * 
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He got up and b^an to walk round the room. Its luxury 
embarrassed him ; he felt an obscure moral culpability in so much 
as occupying it. Now he leant out of the window, drawing in the 
sea air, as if to dissociate himself as much as possible from his 
surroundings. But what he saw sent him' back into the room, 
shouting in his harsh Spartan brogue for his second-in-command. 

The latter came running up the stairs. He was a young im- 
petuous man, and Lysander loathed him cordially. 

‘ Are you aware/ the General inquired, ‘ that there are ten 
enemy ships hove to outside the harbour ? ’ 

^ Yes sir. I was just on my way to inform you of the fact.’ 
The young man seemed to be havingisome difficulty in keeping 
a straight face ; and Lysander realised that he was nearly bursting 
with suppressed laughter. 

‘ Control yourself,’ he snapped. * What in the name of the Two 
Gods arc they doing there ? The harbour boom’s secure, isn’»t it ? ’ 

‘ Yes sir.’ 

‘ There’s not enough of them for an attack, and too many for 
mere reconnaissance . . . Anyway, Alcibiades is up at Pho- 
caea . . .’ 

‘ I think, sir,’ said the young officer carefully, ‘ that they want 
you to come out and fight them/ 

‘ What ? Are they drunk ? ’ 

‘ Extremely, sir.’ Faint shouts drifted up from the harbour. 
‘ When I was down by the boom myself a little ’ ;hile ago they were 
being . . . somewhat personal.’ 

‘ About whom ? ’ 

‘ You, I’m afraid, sir.’ 

‘ What were they saying ? ’ asked Lysander. 

The officer told him. It did little credit either to the General’s 
morality, or financial condition, or courage. Lysander compressed 
his lips. ‘ Call the crews out for action,’ he said. 

‘ But it may be a trap ’ 

‘ I think not. Use your eyes, man. There’s not another sail in 
sight. We’ll teach these sots a lesson they won’t forget in a hurry.* 
He picked up helmet and cuirass and went clattering down the stairs. 

Outside the harbour Antiochus, his voice hoarse with shouting 
abuse* had given up all attempts to rouse Lysander, apd was 
beginning to sing. 
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Adeimantus saw the messenger flogging his tired horse along the 
coast road some distance from Phocaea, and instantly guessed what 
had happened. He stood ’gazing hopelessly from the e.irthworks 
towards the beleaguered town while the messenger dismounted out- 
side Alcibiades’ tent and went inside. 

Five minutes ; ten minutes. Along the line of the fortifications 
the clink of mattock and shovel rang out in the fresh morning air ; 
the smoke from the dying camp-fires curled up towards the sky. 
On the walls of the town the sentries marched to and fro. Every- 
thing was quiet. Far too quiet. The triremes moored off-shore 
lay motionless in a dull grey mirror of water. Away to the north- 
west rose the dim outline cf Lesbos. 

Presently Alcibiades emerged from his tent. There was a curious 
air of resignation about him. He saw Adeimantus, and came 
slowly towards him. For a while he stood in silence, resting his 
elbowsi on the parapet. 

At last he said : ‘You were right, of course. I should have 
taken your advice.’ He made a hopeless little gesture with one 
hand. Adeimantus looked questioningly at him. 

‘ They tried to attack Lysander at Ephesus — with ten ships . . . 
Drunk, of course. They lost the lot, and twelve more from the fleet 
at Notium that came over to try and save them. There’s no excuse. 
It wasn’t a battle at a41 . . . Complete disorder ... a mas- 
sacre ! . .’ 

‘ i?nd Antiochus ^ ^ 

‘ Dead,’ The single word dropped flatly into the stillness. 

‘ I’m sorry . . .’ said Adeimantus awkwardly. 

‘ Don’t lie to me. know me too well. You’re not sorry. 

Why don’t you say what you really think ? That I’m a fool, and 

Antiochus was a sot, and we both got what we deserved ’ 

Adeimantus shrugged his shoulders. ‘ What’s the use ? The 
thing’s done. The future’s whai matters.’ 

‘ The future . . . What future do you imagine there’ll be now ? 

This is just^what they’ve been w^aiting for ’ 

‘ Be reasonable,’ said Adeimantus. ‘ It’s not so great a disaster. 
We can afford to lose twenty-two ships. You aren’t to be blamed 

for the follies of your subordinates. You weren’t even there ’ 

‘ And# what difference will that make ? I have no doubt a report 
has gone off to Athens already.’ He spoke without heat almost 
with indifference. 

‘ Then you’d better send your own. It may not convince them, 
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but it’s better than doing nothing. Antiochus is dead. The whole 
blame can be put on his shoulders. And Addmantus hesitated 
— ‘ if yoju could reverse the result of this affair — ^if you could per- 
suade Lysander to come out and fight the whole fleet ’ 

‘ You must think Lysander is as great a<fool as I am. Do you 
honestly believe he’d fall into that trap ? ’ 

‘ Perhaps not. But ’ — ^Adeimantus looked squarely at him — ‘ if 
all you say is true, it’s your only chance. You’ve got to do it . . .’ 
He saw a hopeless lassitude creeping over Alcibiades’ face, and went 
on dcsperj^tely : ‘ If you don’ care for yourself, you owe a duty to 
Athens. If you give up now, who is there to take your place ? 
You let yourself be pulled down by .^petty intriguers once before. 
Are you going to do it again ? ’ 

‘ I shall have no choice. There is no one so utterly defenceless 
as an unsuccessful hero,’ His face twisted into a smile, and he said : 

‘ Don’t worry. I shall do all I can — all you have suggested. But 
don’t ask me to believe that any good will come of it. I came back 
to Athens once — against all hope or expectation. It would be 
demanding too much of the Gods to hope that the miracle could be 
worked again . . He straightened up and added : ‘ Come. 
You can help me write ray report. No one will credit it ; but at 
least we shall make it as convincing as we can,’ 

‘ Couldn’t you go back to Athens now-^ put your case before the 
Assembly, ask for money ’ 

‘ Too late. They are probably drafting my impeachment at this 
moment.’ 

‘ The fleet supported you before. They may do so again.’ 

‘ Dear Adeimantus. You are very loyal. But you blind your- 
self to reality. You know perfectly well that the fleet is on the verge 
of mutiny. They expected victories and booty. All they have got 
is defeat — and no pay. Their loyalty is not like yours. It’s for sale. 
And Lysander can bid higher than I can. Besides, the crews are 
thick with Cleophon’s agents . . .’ 

‘ When will you sail for Ephesus ? ’ They were walking slowly, 
heads bent ; one or two lounging soldiers stared at them with barely 
veiled hostility as they passed. The news must have got out already. 

‘ Tomorrow.’ 

‘ yjill you - . . take me with you ? ’ 

Alcibiades shook his head. ‘ Not this time,’ he said ‘ I have 
asked toe. much of you already. I’m rot goin^ to drag you down 
with me. You know what this voyage may end in.’ 
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* Yes, I know.’ 

‘ And you still want to come ? ’ 

* Yes • I still want to •ome.* 

Alcibiades brushed his hand quickly across his eyes and said in 
an unsteady voice : ‘‘What a fool you are . . . No. This time I 
sail alone. There is more useful work you can do than to make an 
empty gesture of defiance. And in the years to come you will 
know that I was right.’ 

They had reached the entrance to his tent. Alcibiades called 
to his slave and sent him for a flagon of wine. ‘ At lea^t,’ he said, 
‘ our last joint dispatch must be a good one.’ 

They went inside withoi^ speaking. 


In a tavern on the Piraeus — ^the same tavern where Alcibiades 
had plotted with Cleon so many years before — Cleophon and the 
foxy-faced sailor sat deep in conference. They spoke in low voices, 
with occasional glances towards the dock-workers and longshore- 
men who were drinking and singing at a nearby *lable. Outside it 
was raining ; a heavy, hard-driven storm from the sea, that blew 
in vicious gusts along the gleaming cobbles of the quayside. 

‘ You’ve got all you want now,’ the sailor was saying. The sky 
was so dark that the latnps had been lit in the low room ; their 
flickering flames, caught in the draught that whined through every 
chink in the wallff played oddly across his pock-marked coun- 
tenance. 

‘ This defeat is just the thing to rouse the people. He came back 
from Phocaea two days later and tried to draw Lysander out to 
battle ’ 

‘ Without success, I imagine ? ’ 

‘ What do you think ? Lysander knew when he was well off. 
He sal there behind his boom and did nothing. Alcibiades was 
helpless. He waited there for as long as he could, and then made 
sail for Samos.’ 

‘ What’s he been doing since then ? ’ 

‘Just what you hoped. You know how desperately short he was 
of money. He tried to raid Cyme ’ 

‘ Ah* A tree ally . . . Excellent. I have no doubt the)^ will 
send an ergbassy to lodge a complaint here soon. Did he get what 
he was looking foj ? ’ 

‘ No They retreated into the town and barricaded it. As you 
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know, he hasn’t any siege equipment. His infantry had a nasty 
defeat under the walls* After that he gave jt. up and w^nt back to 
Samos.’ ( 

Cleophon sat silent for a moment, lost in thought. But when he 
at length spoke, his eyes were gleaming with triumph. 

‘ You’re right,’ he said. ‘ We’ve got him now. But we shall 
have to go about matters carefully. If he came back now, as a 
general, his personal prestige might still undo everything. We 
must procure an immediate impeachment. Then he’s helpless. If 
he returns to stand trial, he’s^sure to be condemned. If he doesn’t 
— ^and I think that’s more likely — ^we’re rid of him anyway, and he 
stands convicted by his own action.’' 

‘ Are you sure we can get an impeachment ? ’ 

‘ I think so. But it’ll have to be prepared in the right way. You 
can help there. You must speak in the Assembly. I will make 
special arrangements for you. You must present him as a lazy, 
careless commander, ready to delegate his authority to inefficient 
subordinates while he spends his time in Ionia with . . . with 
foreign prostitutes. A picture of gross debauch. Everyone’ll 
believe that . . .’ He grinned coarsely. ‘ There are other matters 
you can raise as well. Why did he build himself these fortresses in 
Thrace if he had nothing to fear from his countrymen ? They’re a 
plain sign that he contemplated desertion^ long time ago. What 
were the details of the private treaty he made wjth Pharnabazus ? 
You see how it can be done.’ 

‘ I think so . . . It’s a pity the two charges of impiety against 
him have been annulled.’ 

Cleophon rose to his feet. ‘ I think we have enough to be going 
on with,’ he said. ‘ Come and see me at ray house tomorrow. By 
then I shall have arranged for you to address the Assembly. If 
your reception is favourable, I shall move for an immediate 
impeachment.’ 

‘ What about his friends ? Thrasybulus, Adeimantus ’ 

‘ If he falls, they’ll fall with him. That’ll be doubly useful. 
It’ll mean an emergency election for the Board of Generals. We 
should be able to put up what candidates we like . . .’ 

They went out together, still talking. The rain continued to fall 
morf heavily than ever. Soon, imperceptibly, the lower ng sky 
began t^ merge into the darkness of nightfall. 



Cleophon’s plans went without a single hitch ; and on the vary 
eve of the elections he had an unexpected stroke of luck. Agis, still 
holding out at Decelea, launched a strong and complftely unex<- 
pected attack on the city, which was only just beaten off. In his 
elated mood Cleoplion attributed this to divine intervention. It 
was in a mood of frightened, vengeful hysteria that the Assembly 
met ; and the issue was not in doubt for a moment. Alcibiades, 
Adeimantus and Thrasybulus were stripped of their commands ; 
and no sooner had the vote been taken than Cleophon rose to his 
feet and indicted the fallen Commander-in-Chicf for dereliction of 
duty, incompetence, negligence, trafficking with the enemy, and 
many other things besid^. The whole count took nearly five 
minutes to read out ; and at the end it was immediately and auto- 
matically approved. The Assembly broke up feeling remarkably 
pleased with itself. 


Alcibiades sat at the door of his tent watching the crew of his 
flagship silently preparing for departure. It was nearly dark now, 
and the lanterns gleamed like marsh-lights by the quayside. Even 
they ... he thought. It had cost him nearly all the money he 
had to buy their silence, to persuade them to put to sea. Yet I 
knew this was comings I could do nothing to avoid it. He saw 
again in his min^ the devoted agent who had brought him the news. 
An Arcadian he hmd once done a good turn to — carelessly, without 
thinking ; forgotten as soon as done. Now this man had put to sea 
in a small boat, braving the winter storms, sailing day and night to 
warn him. I have forgotten the good and the bad together, he said 
to himself ; I have always forgotten the past. But it is the past 
which condemned me ; and now it is the past that may win me 
reprieve. 

All the blame is upon my shoulders. I was General Extra- 
ordinary ; I was solely responsible. Did they think of that when 
they elected me ? Responsible . . . not only for myself. For 
Adeimantus and Thrasybulus. All they did was to be loyal to me. 
That was enough to condemn them. Thrasyllus is a general again 
now. There is no right or wrong left any more ; only the strong 
and the weak. Thrasyllus took his chance. 

He glagiced round to where, in the light of the single lamp, the 
Arcadian sat lean^g against the side of the tent polishingf nis sword. 
Alcibiades felt strangely disturbed at the sight of him. When he 
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had told his tale, he had waited, silent. Alcibiades had offered 
him money, but he had refused it. ‘ I only wish to stay with you,’ 
he had sai/d. And then : ‘ You have no2d of friends.’ From that 
moment he had never left Alcibiades’ presence. Silent, dark- 
faced ; waiting. He had stayed awake all. night with a drawn 
sword while Alcibiades slept. 

I know nothing about him, Alcibiades thought. Not even his 
name. He might be any age. Thirty? Fifty? That rugged, 
strong face, framed in unruly black hair, asked nothing ; told 
nothing. Qnly the eyes, deep-s^et and restless, betrayed their con- 
cern. His friendship conveyed itself by actions that needed no 
explanation : he might have been a d(^af-mute. Here is another 
life for which I am responsible. Yet it has been placed willingly in 
my hands. 

It was getting late. The Arcadian, satisfied with his sword, 
thrust it back into its scabbard. The sharp metallic hiss cut across 
Alcibiades’ reflections like the blade of the sword itself. Alcibiades 
watched him methodically collect and pack away the few belongings 
that lay strewn about the tent. He had not asked permission ; and 
now it seemed superfluous. Alcibiades threw his heavy cloak about 
his shoulders and strode out into the night. 

A foot chinked on a loose stone, and a shadow loomed up beside 
him : the coxswain of his flagship. Bchiftd him Alcibiades was 
aware of the Arcadian, a silent breathing ghost, alert for any hint 
of treachery. » 

‘ The ship is ready, General. The wind is set fair for the north. 
With luck we should make Thrace in three days.’ 

He hesitated, not sure if Alcibiades had understood him. ‘ You 
must come quickly,’ he said. ‘ Any moment we may be 
discovered . . .’ 

Alcibiades smiled in the darkness. 

‘ Have no fear,’ he said, ‘ I will come with you now.’ 

They began to move down the winding path towards the harbour, 
stumbling occasionally in the blackness. Behind him Alcibiades 
heard the footsteps of the Arcadian, firm, reassuring : the last 
barrier between him and the treachery of the night, the knife in the 
back, the ultimate betrayal. 
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CHAPTER 38 


A LCIBIADES to Adeimantus : written from the fortress of Bisanthe 
/X in the Thracian Chersonese. 

JL JL ‘ You see I am not dead ; though I might as well have 
been for the life I have led. I should have written to you long ago. 
Recently a wandering merchant passed here, and told pie you were 
alive and well in Athens. He told me too of a great battle that had 
been fought off the Argimifae Islands, but he knew no details of it. 
I made him drunk and sent him away. He was a fool, but he 
pricked my conscience. 

‘ It will be hard for you to understand how I could have cut 
myself off so completely. I had no agents to keep me informed of 
the events of the outside world ; I wished to know nothing, to be 
left to live my own life here, forgotten. But time hung heavy on 
my hands. All through that first dreadful winter, my only guests 
Thracian chieftains, I dreamed and drank and sat before the fire, 
between sleeping and waking, wrapped in furs, my strength all gone 
out of me. But it was more than the cold that I was shutting out 
behind those bleak st#ne walls. 

^ I have been^ whiling away some of my time by reading history. 
Do you remember how the great Miltiades set himself up as a king 
in these very parts more than a hundred years ago ? His rule there 
lasted for three generations. I began to ask myself why I should 
not do the same thing. To be King of the Chersonese. It was an 
amusing idea : it gave me something to live for. And then, as my 
plans succeeded, I began to want more. I hardly need to tell yor 
what. When I stepped ashore here after leaving Samos, alone and 
by night, I had given up all hope of ever seeing Athens again. 
Even now I tell myself I am only playing with fantasies. But . . . 
a Thracian alliance on the Hellespont ? It’s at least possible. 
Tell me that it’s possible, that this is not merely a wild dream spun 
out of loneliness and incurable ambition. And tell me what men 
say of me in Athens, or whether they have forgotten me altogether. 

‘ It;is winter again now, and I am alone once more. I ha^ little 
to do bitf read and sleep — and hope. Write to me soon and tell 
me the truth. I shall n#t fear it, whatever it may bai 

‘ Tmust close this letter now, A ship’s captain who has put in 
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for two days on the coast nearby has promised to see that it reaches 
you. It is a tenuous link. But it is aU I can <k>. 

* The G^ds go with you always.’ c 


Adeimantus to Alcibiades : written in Athens, 

‘ Your letter was all the more welcome for being unexpected ; 
unhoped-for almost. But in one respect you are wrong. Far 
from having forgotten you, th^? people think and talk of no one 
else. 

‘ When you left Samos your subordi|0ate Conon was elected in 
your place. Thrasybulus and I returned to Athens, after some mis- 
givings. But for once we chose correctly. We had been deposed 
from our commands, but no further action was taken against us. 

* As a naval commander Conon was hopeless. He was caught 
out at sea by the Spartans, chased into the harbour of Mitylene on 
Lesbos, and blockaded there. He lost thirty out of his seventy ships 
in the process. But he did manage to get one away to bring the 
news to Athens. 

‘ You can imagine the panic that resulted. The Aegean was 
wide open. I must confess I admired the energy that conjured a 
new fleet out of nowhere. They called eieery galley into action 
that they could lay hands on. Most of them were almost unfit 
for service. In the end over a hundred were ready. Every" citizen 
who could bear arms was pressed into the fleet. Theramenes, 
Thrasybulus and I went as plain commanders of vessels. They 
' offered freedom to all slaves and resident aliens who would man 
the oars and fight. They stripped the temples of their gold and 
silver treasures to pay them all. In the end there was no one left 
in the city but old men, priests, women and children, and a 
handful of cavalry. 

‘ We picked up a few reinforcements at Samos, only to Icam that 
the Spartans had put out from Mitylene and were sailing south to 
intercept us. That night we anchored off the Arginusae Islands, 
as your merchant told you. We could see the lights of the Spartan 
ships about eight miles away. 

‘ The next morning the weather was terrible. There was a heavy 
sea with high choppy waves and driving sleet, and a gale blowing 
in from th^' Gulf. We never thought tfey would attack in that, 
but they did. 
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‘ The sea was so rough that ordered tactics were impossible* 
I don’t think anyone to this day knows how or why the Spartans 
were beaten. But we had our losses as well. Thirteen ^hips were 
sunk, and twelve lay sinking. In that sea they hardly stood a 
chance of survival. ’ . 

‘ What happened then has been argued about ever since. Cer- 
tainly the remains of our fleet put in at once to Arginusae. The 
sinking ships were left there. I think everyone turned a blind eye 
to them. We were all deadly tired, and most of us were sea-sick 
as well. When we got ashore a fine argument started ; by then 
some of us had recovered our sense of duty a little. 

‘ The generals — especially Thrasyllus — were all for pressing on 
north and relieving Gonon at Mitylene at once. There was only 
a skeleton squadron left blockading him. All the time we could 
see the wrecks sinking out in the channel. Thank Heaven we 
couldn’t hear the cries of the men on them ; the gale was still 
running too high. 

‘ Thrasybulus solved the problem — and incidentally signed his 
own death-warrant at the same time. He pointed out that we had 
quite enough ships both to relieve Conon and pick up the survivors. 
Theramenes joined him. Thrasyllus, who was in a poisonously bad 
temper by this time, told him to take forty ships and do what he could. 

‘ They Came back erjpty-handed. They said the gale was still 
too strong for them to have done anything. It may be so ; but I 
ha\^ my suspicion^ At any rate it was calm enough in the after- 
noon for the Spartans* to send a small boat to Mitylene to tell the 
blockaders what had happened. What they did then was rather 
clever — for Spartans. Thcv pretended they had won a great vic- 
tory. The boat was crowned with garlands ; the whole of the 
evening was spent in sacrifices and feasting. Conon believed it all 
— even the loudly shouted claim that every Athenian ship had been 
sunk. He changed his mind when the whole squadron put out to 
sea as soon as it was dark. He could have captured them all, and 
he did nothing. 

‘ To add insult to injury, the Spartans had left a party ashore 
when they went, and this detachment very coolly set fire to Conon’s 
camp. The next day he put out for Samos, found us refitting 
there, ^nd learnt the truth. The dispatches that were sent home 
announcing the victory were notable for the details they omitted. 
Among other things, we had lost five thousand men — a#id near a 
third of them were full citizens. 
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‘ Now wc come to the really grim part of the story. I have no 
personal complaint to make : I did very wcU put of it. M I was 
the only senior officer who had not tafcn a leading part in these 
rather disgraceful proceedings, I was re-elected General while still 
in the field. With the others it was a different matter. 

‘ As soon as some rumours of the truth got back to the City, they 
recalled every general who had taken part in the battle, as well 
as Thrasybulus and Theramenes, who had failed to rescue the sur- 
vivors. I went too, to give evidence. 

‘ There a good deal of hi^steria in the Assembly, of course — 
you can imagine how they’d take a situation like this — and all the 
generals were arrested except two, wly^ (very wisely, as it turned 
out) fled the city. The rest defended themselves as well as they 
might. Everything turned on the storm, of course ; and all the 
pilots and steersmen were agreed that the generals had been right. 
Unfortunately, just as things looked as if they’d be peaceably 
settled, the Assembly had to be broken up ; it was too dark to take 
a show of hands on the vote. 

‘ The next day was the first day of the family feast of the Apaturia, 
and the streets were full of men and women in mourning, with 
shaven heads, and covered with ashes. The emotional effect was 
enormous. When the Assembly met again, the crowd was in a 
thoroughly ugly mood. Some sailor got up and cried out that he’d 
floated ashore on a barrel, and his dying comrades had charged 
him to tell the men of Athens what the generals had done. 

‘ After the sailor had finished there were more objections. And 
then someone shouted from the crowd — T shall never forget it — 
“To hell with legal quibbles ! The people can do what they 
like ! ” There you have it all in a phrase. The President of the 
Assembly very wisely kept quiet, and the motion was carried. The 
victims were executed the same day, Thrasyllus and Pericles’ son 
by Aspasia among them. But Thrasybulus escaped to Thebes. 

‘ The people have been in a fatal quandary as to whether you 
should be recalled again or not, and their uncertainty made itself 
felt at the new elections, which have just taken place. I was re- 
elected ; but I am the only one of your supporters who was. I 
suspect that Cleophon was behind this, although he has been keep- 
ing very quiet lately. Among my colleagues are Conon, who has 
profifed most remarkably by his capacity for not being in the wrong 
place at thiC right time, and two men wlv> were in the Sicilian cam- 
paign, but managed to get away safely — Menander and Tydeus.. 
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They are both embittered men (Tydeus is Lamachtis* son) and 
both dislike you heartily for reasons which you may guess. A more 
mixed collection it would *e hard to imagine. The on^y blessing 
is that Cleophon didn’t stand himself. 

‘ Later. I said that Cleophon was keeping quiet : the last 
twenty-four* hours have proved me wrong. An embassy arrived 
from Sparta ofTerihg generous terms of peace. It was more than 
we could have expected. But Cleophon would have none of it. 
He swaggered into the Assembly drunk, and wearing a breastplate 
(to give a Soldierly air to the proceedings, probably), ajid told the 
ambassadors to be off home. He made a disgusting speech, full 
of airy bombast about glory |^nd honour. I doubt if he knows what 
the words mean. And all he had behind him was an empty 
treasury and a rotting fleet. Th«' man must be mad. Unfor- 
tunately the people were as mad as he was, and ratified his motion. 
Now.I have to Tnake preparations for anothei spring campaign ; 
and what I am to do it with 1 don’t know. 

‘ There are signs that Sparta is losing no time : another month 
or two should see me sailing east. Our power in the Hellespont is 
so reduced that I am afraid that Lysander will try to cut off our 
corn supplies. If he does, the only bright spot in the whole dismal 
business is that I may have a chance to see you again.’ 


Alcibiades and the*Aicadian stood together on a low hill over- 
looking the Hellespont. It was a fine September morning ; the 
calm waters of the strpHs lefiected the unclouded blue of the sky. 
Behind them the cut stubble, brown as a lion’s hide, stretched for 
miles into the distance. Gulls flew screaming overhead. To their 
right the estuary of the Goat River wound its way through brown 
mud-flats to the shore, its waters fanning out into a dull smear that 
was finally washed away in the channel. 

But the#two watchers had eyes for none of this. Immediately 
below them, spread out along the beach, was the Athenian encamp- 
ment ; a sprawling wilderness of brown tents. They could see men 
strolling about in twos and threes ; the sound of their talk and 
laughter, the smoke of the camp-fires were carried faintly up to 
them on tfie morning breeze. As far as the eye could see^ th^ long 
black triremes were drawmup on the shore in orderly rows. There 
seemed to be no sentries on dutv. On the far side of the ri>^r a 
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group of sailors were visible making their way to a nearby village. 
They carried baskets on their arms ; apparently they were off for 
provisions^ c 

The straits were only a little more than a mile wide at this point. 
Almost opposite the Athenian position the cluster of white buildings 
that marked the port of Lampsacus was clearly visible^ Straining 
his eyes, Alcibiades could even make out the large harbour, and 
the numerous ships that rode at anchor in it. Lysander’s ships. 

The Spartan commander had arrived two days before, with the 
Athenians plose on his heels. A rapid and well-conducted assault, 
and Lampsacus had fallen (perhaps not unwillingly) into his hands. 
As soon as Alcibiades had heard the /news, he had ridden down 
from his fortress twenty miles away to observe the lie of the land, 
the Arcadian with him. What he saw now did not reassure him 
in the least. He had been watching from his hill-top since dawn. 
Shortly after breakfast the Athenians had rowed out and affered 
battle. Lysander, as at Ephesus, had taken no notice. His ships 
were manned and waiting ; but he refused to be drawn. The 
Athenians had thereupon retired to their anchorage : apparently 
no more action was contemplated that day. 

Alcibiades threw himself down on the short springy turf and stared 
at the sky. Nearby the two horses, tethered, were grazing peace- 
fully. The Arcadian, frowning, was stilL«watching the straits. 

‘ They couldn’t have chosen a worse position,’ said Alcibiades. 
The Arcadian remained silent, withdrawn : it iivas as if Alcibiades 
were thinking aloud. Yet every word went home. ‘ If they lose 
this battle — and they very well may — they’ll never have another 
chance. Lysander’ll close the Bosphorus. They’ll be starved out,’ 

The Arcadian nodded slowly. 

Alcibiades rose to his feet. ‘ I must go down and warn them,’ 
he said. 

The Arcadian turned round sharply from his contemplation of 
the lines of masts, the ant-like, seemingly aimless scurrying of 
the men on the beach. His face looked anxious and drawn. 

‘ You can do nothing for them,’ he said. His voice was harsh. 

‘ “ Whom the Gods wish to destroy . . ’ He left the proverb 

unfinished. 

‘ It’s not only them I’m thinking of,’ said Alcibiades impatiently. 

* I cs&e little for these men — all save one. But I care very much 
for my Crty. If they’re destroyed, so is Athens. And I’m not 
indhferent to my own safety.’ He paused for an instant. ‘ I have 
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been an exile too long,’ he said, his eyes on the distant harbour 
across the straits. . , 

He walked across to Ws horse and swung himself into the 
saddle. ‘ Besides,’ he remarked, as an afterthought, ‘ their gross 
tactical inefficiency offends me.* 

The Arcadian shrugged his shoulders. Then he too mounted. 
Together they rode at an easy pace down the hillside, their horses 
picking their way delicately among the lichened boulders, till they 
came to the outskirts of the camp. 

The sentry sat nodding, half-asleep, a bottle of wine, beside him. 
Alcibiades brought the flat of his sword down across the man’s 
shoulders, and he leapt to]his feet with a howl of pain, oversetting 
the bottle as he did so. A stream of wine spread out in the white 
dust, and rapidly soaked into the ground. 

‘ And they complained of the discipline I kept,* said Alcibiades 
through his teeth. ‘ By the Gods . . . ! ’ He turned to the sentry. 

‘ You can be glad I am not your commander. You should have 
had fifty lashes for this. Tell the General Adcimantus I wish to 
speak with him. At once.’ 

The sentry stared at him as if he could not believe his eyes. ‘ My 
lord Alcibiades . . .’ he stammered. Several other soldiers began 
to* walk over to see what was going on. 

‘ What are you standing there goggling for, man ? Be off with . 
yo|i. I’ll stand^ guard for you while you’re gone. At least I have 
eyes in my heads^ ^ 

He dismounted, and the Arcadian silently followed suit. By now 
a large crowd had gathered. Excited whispering began. But no 
one dared to come r.^iar him, or speak to him. 

Presently Adeimantus appeared, the sentry trailing along ner- 
vously behind him. His face w^as pale and worried ; but a broad 
smile of welcome spread over *1 as he caught sight of the familiar 
spare figure. 

‘ Alcibiades ! By the Gods, it’s good to see you. What good 
wind blows you here ? * 

‘ An ill one rather, I fancy,’ said Alcibiades. ‘ Can we go some- 
where more private ? ’ 

Adeimantus took him by the arm and they walked away together, 
the Arcadian following a short distance behind them. Adeimantus 
glanced ^ver his shoulder. ‘ Who’s that ? ’ he inquired. * 

Alcibiades seeijied oddly embarrassed. ‘ I’m not suje,’ he said. 

‘ What do you mean, you’re not sure ? ’ 
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* He’s been with me for over a year now. Ever since I left 
Samos, in fact. I don’t know his name,’ he concluded lamely. 

They bonit down and entered Adeimaatus’ tent. Outside they 
could see the Arcadian’s shadow as he paced up and down. 

‘ I was hoping you’d come began Adeimantus ; but Alci- 

biades cut him short. 

‘ Are you all mad here ? ’ he asked bluntly. 

‘ What ? ’ 

‘ Your position is — well, it couldn’t be worse. You’re on an open 
beach with no cover. There is.no kind of proper discipline in the 
camp. There’s no harbour here. All your supplies have to be 
brought from some distance — Sestos, I imagine. Your men spend 
their time wandering about the countryside. What do you imagine 
will happen if there’s a sudden attack ? I don’t know about your 
colleagues, but I should have thought that you at least would have 
had more sense.’ 

Adeimantus flushed. ‘ I think you overestimate the danger,’ 
he said. ‘ The last thing Lysander wants to do is to fight ’ 

‘ Are you so sure ? My impression is that he’s waiting to take 
you off your guard. In which, I may add, he looks as if he’ll 
succeed notably.’ 

‘ We’ve gone out every day to try and provoke a battle . .• .’ 

* I know. I’ve been watching you. Dov you think Lysander’ll 
play into your hands as easily as that ? Oh no. ^ Besides, there’s 
a certain regularity in your indiscipline that*/ positively invites 
trouble. If I was at Lampsacus in Lysander’s position, it’d be clear 
to me that every day about this time the ships are unmanned and 
most of the camp deserted. Doesn’t that suggest anything to 
you ? ’ 

An unspoken barrier was slowly forming between the two men. 
Adeimantus said awkwardly : ‘ We know all about that . . .’ 

The we suddenly brought home to Alcibiades the complete isolation 
of his position. Adeimantus went on : ‘ We want to keep Lysander 
in sight, and bring the thing to a head as soon as possible. We 
couldn’t do cither from Sestos . . .’ 

There was the sound of footsteps outside the tent, and two men 
came in. They were both about thirty-five. One was thick-set, 
with a crop of reddish hair ; the other tall and dark. His face 
(which Alcibiades found vaguely familiar) was acidly dis^reeable. 

‘ Ah,’ he'-said : ‘ the exile, I believe. Might I inquire what you 
thin^ you’re doing here ? ’ 
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‘ Tydcus and Menander,* said Adeimantus, * my colleagues in 
command here . .* 

Alcibiades’ face lightened. ‘ Tydeus . , . you musf be Lam- 
achus’ son. I thought I recognised you.* 

The tall man boWed stiffly. ‘ I must repeat my question,* he 
said. Then, without waiting for an answer, he turned to Adeiman- 
tus and observed*: ‘ I have just heard of this — ^this fellow’s arrival. 

I consider it highly imprudent of you to have acted in this way. 
The men are bound to talk. Don’t you realise that he is a fugitive 
from justice . . . ? ’ ^ 

Alcibiades controlled his temper with difficulty. ‘ I came here,* 
he said, ‘ at considerable personal inconvenience — and probably at 
some risk — to give you advice, of which you appear to be badly in 

need. Your incompetence appals me ’ 

Menander flushed angrily. His face under his auburn hair was 
an unpleasant brick-red. ‘ If your only intention is to insult 
us ’ 

‘ That, I think, would be difficult.’ Alcibiades repeated the gist 
of his remarks to Adeimantus. ‘ If you were cfeliberately trying to 
put yourself into Lysander’s hands you couldn’t go a better way 
about it. I have no personal stake in this business at all. As you 
were kind enough to remind me, I am a fugitive. But I am still 
a patriot— however individually foolish my fellow-citizens may show . 
themselves. If^ou lose this fleet, you will have nothing to replace 
it with. I gather.^hat the Assembly in its wisdom saw fit to execute 
some of your late cofleagues after the victory off Arginusae. You 
are standing in dead men’s shoes. I think you will get little mercy 
if you are defeated. \nd if you are defeated, it will be the end of* 
the war.’ 

There was a short silence when he finished speaking. Then 
Tydeus said, despite himself : ‘ What do you propose ? * 

‘ Take your fleet to Sestos. Wait till Lysander tires of his delay- 
ing policy. Sooner or later he must do. Keep spies posted along 
the coast. As soon as he sails out you can intercept him.’ 

Was it possible that they would take his advice ? He saw hesita- 
tion on their faces, and in his anxiety to c onvince them once and for 
all he produced his final argument. 

‘ IJbave raised a considerable force of Thracian mercenaries while 
I have Ijeen out here,’ he said. ‘ As a result I have been Able to 
get on excellent terms with two of the local chieftains.,^ They arc 
quite willing to put an army at my disposal to deal with the Spaftans. 
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If they could be ferried across the straits we could attack Lysander 
by sea and land simultaneously.’ 

Menander and Tydeus looked at one aiLOthcr. At length Tydeus 
said : ‘ You say “ at my disposal What exactly do you mean 
by that ? ’ 

Alcibiades, caught up in his own enthusiasm, secure in the belief 
that he had won them over, failed to notice the peculiar tone of the 
question. Adeimantus tried to give him a warning glance, but he 
was oblivious of it. 

‘ The Tht:acians are a barbarian race/ he said smoothly, ‘ and 
they have barbarian notions of loyalty. They know me ; they 
have fought under me many times alrqrtidy. To get their help it 
would be necessary to place them temporarily under my command. 

They will not readily obey a general they do not know ’ 

‘ I see,’ said Menander. ‘ I thought we should come to some- 
thing like this. You’re a disinterested patriot, are you ? I know 
you, Alcibiades. If we win this campaign you’ll take steps to see 
that you get all the credit in Athens. If we don’t, you’re none 
the worse off. It’s exactly as I thought. All you want to do is 
to engineer your recall ’ 

Alcibiades sprang to his feet, white with rage. ‘ That’s a lie ! ’ 
he cried. It seemed as if he would spring at the self-confident man 
who now sat staring at him with amused contempt. With a vast 
effort he pulled himself together. ‘ Don’t be a fool,’ he said. ‘ I 
want nothing, do you hear me ? Nothing. Ali I am anxious to 

do is to save you committing an incredible tolly ’ 

‘ We’ve heard that story before,’ said Tydeus. ‘ That’s all you 
^wanted to do when you sailed for Sicily, wasn’t it ? You killed 
my father as surely as if you’d struck him down yourself. Get out 
of here before I have you thrown into irons. You sicken me.’ He 
thrust his lean face forward and shouted : ‘ Do you think you’re 
commander-in-chief still ? You come here with your supercilious 
talk and try to to teach us our business. You’re an exile with a 
price on your head.’ He struck his fist on his chest till the brazen 
breast-plate rang. ‘ We are the generals here. Do you under- 
stand ? We are the generals here ! ’ 

Alcibiades seemed to shrink into himself ; it was as if all the 
strength had gone out of him. He shrugged his shoulders wearily 
and said : ‘ As you wish. You are the generals. I charge you 
to think wftll of the responsibility that rwjts on your shoulders,’ 

He walked out of the tent into the spring sunshine, and Adei- 
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mantus followed him. The Arcadian, who had been waiting close 
by, fell into step behind them. Had he heard the conversation ? 
It seemed highly probable. But his dark face betrayed nothing. 

Alcibiades said, h6pelessly : ‘ I was speaking the truth.* 

‘ I know .you were,* said Adeimantus. 

‘ It’s maddening. If I could have had a week — five days, even 
— I could have made Lysander fight. The one time my motives 
have been completely disinterested . . .* He laughed, despite 
himself. Then he looked earnestly at his companion, and said: 

‘ Do what you can. Yoii know how things stand. It may be your 
last chance.* 

Adeimantus nodded. ‘ I shall do what I can. But my own 
position will be none too easy. They won’t take your advice now, 
whoever puts it forward. And they know I am your friend. If 
thereils any blame, they’ll try and put it on my shoulders. I may 
even have to face a charge of treachery.* 

Whom the Gods wish to destroy . . . thought ^Alcibiades. They 
reached the camp boundary, and paused, awkwardly. The horses 
pricked up their ears at their approach. 

Alcibiades hesitated, trying to find words. Then he shook his 
hea»d in a queer bewildered fashion and climbed into the saddle. 
The Arcadian was aln^dy waiting for him, his horse stamping 
impatiently. Alcibiades looked at the camp stretched out along 
the ^hore, and tRa^ other camp a mile distant across the bright, 
fast-flowing water, tfe did not look at Adeimantus. Without a 
word, he dug his heels into his horse’s flanks, and went pounding 
away up the dusty track at a headlong gallop, the hooves throwing 
up a fine curtain of dust as he went, the Arcadian at his side like 
a shadow. 

Adeimantus watched him till lie was out of sight over the ridge. 
Then he turned and went slowly back to his tent. 


For three days Alcibiades waited on the hill-side overlooking the 
straits, his eyes fixed for hours at a time on that narrow deadly strip 
of water. The Arcadian put up a tent there, and brought in food 
from nearby village, and tended to the horses. He watched all 
night out^de the tent with a drawn sword while Alcibiades Jlept, 
and took his own rest during the day. 

Alcibiades accepted all the Arcadian did, without seeming to 
notice it. Time and again he would rise from his vigil and walk 
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up and down restlessly, half-minded to go. But always something 
held him^ack. Every morning the Athenian fleet rowed out across 
the straits ; and still Lysander made no move, except to send out 
light reconnaissance craft, which followed in the wake of the 
Athenian triremes as they returned to base. Alcibiadcs noticed 
these, and was worried by them. And daily the Athenian watch 
became more lax. 

On the morning of the fourth day the same thing happened. The 
Athenian ^ilors disembarked lazily, grumbling and laughing, and 
set about preparing their midday meal. The usual expeditions into 
the countryside set out. As soon as tjiey were all ashore the little 
boats that had followed them put about and began to row back 
towards Lampsacus. When they were about half-way across the 
straits a bright light flashed out from the bows of the leading vessel : 
Alcibiades, straining his eyes, saw that a sailor was holding up a 
bronze shield to catch the sun. The Athenians, sprawling about 
at their ease on the beach, saw nothing. 

Alcibiades sprang to his feet. The Arcadian looked at him 
sadly, and shook his head. Then, with a curiously deliberate 
movement, he drew his sword and planted it in the turf at his feet, 
where it stood like a gleaming cross in the midday light. 

The faint note of a trumpet rang out across the water. Unable 
to move or speak, Alcibiades saw the long line of warships shoot 
forward into the straits, and the blue water flecVeci with white loam 
from the flailing oars. They were moving a tremendous speed ; 
and they were half-way across before a hoarse yell of alarm from 
the Athenian encampment showed that they had been seen. 
Immediately the still picture broke into frenzied action. Men ran 
hither and thither, falling over each other in their haste, jumping 
aboard pell-mell, running down from the hills with their provisions 
spilling out as they came. One ship was manned ; then another, 
those who were still ashore pushing them off. Their shouts of 
alarm mingled with the terrible battle-cries of the Spartans. 

Two minutes later, with a long ragged crash, the lines engaged, 
and the Spartans went swarming ashore. Some they killed aboard 
the ships ; some were caught unarmed as they ran for cover, some 
still asleep in their tents. In the midst of the confusion Al<;ibiades 
saw^iine Athenian triremes put out to sea and make fo]^.the south. 
Screwing up his eyes he just disceri^d Conon’s pennant. He 
reriiembered Adeimantus’ words : ‘ He has profited most remark- 
,ably by his capacity for not being in the wrong place at the 
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right time.’ The shadow of a smile stole across his face for a 
moment. 

It was all immeasurably small and remote : an ant-hill over- 
turned. The dark Inasses of men swayed this way and that. 
Shouts and. screams, the clash of sword on shield, drifted faintly 
up to him on the Breeze. Then the movements became spasmodic 
and jerky, like a failing heart. The noise slowly died away to 
silence. Everything was still. Alcibiades looked at the Arcadian. 
Neither of them had moved during the two hours that jhc struggle 
had lasted. Now the Arcadian tof)k his sword, and with a gesture 
of complete finality thrust |^t back into its scabbard. Then they 
mounted their horses and rode away. They did not stay to sec 
Lysander marshal his three thousand prisoners aboard the vessels 
which they had so proudly manned the day before, or hear the 
shrilUnotes of the pipes playing a victory paean as he lailed away 
at nightfall. But from his foi tress Alcibiades saw a red glow in 
the southern sky, and guessed it was the burning Athenian camp. 
The night was mild ; but he shivered as he watched, and threw 
more charcoal on the brazier. 

It had happened too quickly ; his mind had had no chance to 
adjust itself to this new reality, or conceive that his hopes for Athens 
had been destroyed for qj/er on the lonely beach by the Goat River, 
He ckred neither whether Adeimantus was alive or dead, nor that 
he fiimself mighf s^on be in danger once more. He was conscious 
only of an overpowerfng tiredness. 

The Arcadian stood by the narrow embrasure in the wall, 
looking out over the stUl plain. Presently the moon rose ; and in 
its light his face took on the sculptured immobility of bronze. He 
was still standing there when Alcibiades wearily threw himself down 
on his couch and dropped intt; a dreamless sleep. 
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CHAPTER 39 


I T was the Arcadian who saved him through the long and 
dreadful winter that followed. Lysander’s lieutenants had more 
important things to occupy their minds than a handful of forts 
in the Chersonese ; and Alcifeades sat day after day in 'his narrow 
stone chamber coughing with the fumes of the charcoal in the 
brazier, striding impatiently round a^^^d round, the dried rushes 
crackling under his feet, holding off reality from a few square miles 
of waste land where his gold still ensured him peace. 

But as the months passed the enemy moved slowly in on him. He 
heard nothing of the outside world, by choice : but from time to 
time a decision affected his life. His Thracian friends suddenly 
broke off relations with him. It was plain that Lysander had sent 
them an effective message : one could not blame them. His 
money and his credit were both running short. He felt like an 
island, pounded by the waves, breaking up piece by piece. He was 
unable to move, cither to hasten the end or to put it off. He could 
only sit sleepless through the howling Thracian nights and be 
grateful for the food and fuel that were left, the bottles of brackish 
wine, the increasingly incredible fact of still being alive. 

All the time the Arcadian, grimmer and haore silent than ever, 
worked ceaselessly to prevent him slipping over the precipice of 
complete apathy that was now never distant. He saw to it that 
there was never too much wine readily available ; and the Thracian 
slaves never dared to gainsay him. He played endless games of 
draughts with Alcibiades in the evenings, and drove him out, even 
during the bitterest weather, to hunt during the day. Despite their 
enforced seclusion, he now seemed to speak even less than before. 
He discovered Alcibiades’ few books — brown, dog-eared scrolls that 
lay on a shelf beside their owner’s rough bed — and buried himself 
for hours at a time in Herodotus, who seemed to have a special 
fascination for him. But all the time part of his mind was on the 
alert, waiting for the first hint of alarm. 

Ofle evening in June, when the heat had returned to the land, 
and the swifts wheeled and turned roupd the outhouses — ^now for 
fivd' years familiar nesting-places — ^the Arcadian buckled on his 
«word and went out without saying a word. He had been uneasy 
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for some time, peering out into the falling sunlight, starting 
nervously at each .random noise. Alcibiades watched him go 
without curiosity. He hafl climbed up on to the roof for coolness* 
sake ; and now he stood, his eyes vacantly following the course of 
the Narrows where the Athenian grain-ships no longer sailed, 
flowing ,quiet and even between green spiky banks, out to the 
Aegean, and the sea-lanes towards the Piraeus. 

But at that thought he shivered, though the air was still warm, 
and the swifts had not yet given place to the evening bats, or the 
heavy sun sunk behind the hills. Yet while he did iiot know, it 
was still possible that Athens held out, and to that last hope he 
clung with obstinate desptiir. If Athens had fallen, there was 
nothing left : the life he nourished had no meaning. 

Presently, far away over the fields, he saw the Arcadian returning ; 
but he was not alone. As the two figures drew slowly nearer, Alci- 
biad^s saw that he was accompanied by an old man in the dress 
of an Athenian slave, who walked with a staff and carried a wallet 
on his back. As Alcibiades watched, he fccew with complete 
certainty that now he would learn the truth of all he had feared ; 
that this bent figure was his last messenger. For a moment he felt 
unreasoning anger at the Arcadian, as if by some sixth sense he had 
sm’elt out the bearer of tidings, against all necessity, and was forcing 
a final resolution of this fcng dream-like exile. Then he straightened 
up decisively, agd went down from the roof to his room, and stood 
calmly by the wisidoiv, the evening sunlight slanting in on to the 
floor, waiting. 

They came in some five minutes later, the slave first, hesitating 
on the threshold : t}i»e Arcadian, grimly impassive, behind him. 
The slave’s eyes widened as he saw the tall grey-haired figure, still 
leaning abstractedly on the embrasure of the window. He went 
down on one knee. 

‘ My lord ’ he began ; but Alcibiades abruptly cut him short. 

‘ I am not your lord,’ he said bitterly. ‘ Do not address me so. 
Have ydu come here to mock me ? ’ 

‘ Forgive me . . . General . . .’ 

‘ Nor that, either.’ He strode into the centre of the room and 
stared into the slave’s eyes, as ’.f drying to put off the fatal moment 
of knowledge. Behind him the Arcadian stood motionless^ arms 
folded, like an Egyptian god. 

‘ What do yqu brin^ me ? ’ asked Alcibiades : ^ my death 
wan ant ? ’ 



‘ The Gods forfend, my— sir . . . There are many— very many 
in Athens who wish you well . . .* 

But Alo^biades, with quick change ' of mood, now snapped 
impatiently : * Out with it, man. Who sent you ? ’ 

‘ Sir, I was sent by the Thirty to accompany your * 

‘ The Thirty ? The Thirty ? Who in the name of heaven are 
the Thirty ? ’ 

The slave looked at him incredulously. ‘ You have not heard, 
then . . . ? ’ 

‘ Exiles, they say, have no* ears. And I, like Odysseus, have 
stopped mine with wax. Your message, please.’ 

* Sir, my journey has a double purpose. The Thirty sent me to 

accompany your son into exile ’ 

‘ My son . . Alcibiades’ face went white, and he sat down. 
‘ They would do that ? . . . Go on . . .’ 

‘ They gave me no command as to where he should be ^ent. 
I thought of you at once, naturally. And then, when the news 
of our departure became known, my lord Adeimantus came to 
me ’ 

For an instant even the Arcadian lost his impassive pose. Alci- 
biades sprang forward and gripped the slave by both hands. 

‘ Adeimantus ? Alive ? What . . . ? How did he * 

‘ He entrusted me with a letter to youjr^sir. I have it here.’ 
Alcibiades, still hardly able to grasp what he hafi heard, saw the 
slave fumble in his wallet with clumsy gnarled- hands, and bring 
out a long scroll, heavily sealed. 

‘ This will tell you all better than I can,’ he said. 

The scroll in his hand, Alcibiades said, with trembling intensity : 
‘ Tell me one thing. Quickly. Is . . . Athens taken ? ’ 

The whole world seemed to stand still while he waited for the 
answer. 

The slave’s voice quavered ridiculously as he replied : ‘Two 
months since, my lord.’ And this time his mode of address went 
uncorrected. 

‘ And my son ? ’ 

‘ He is here.’ 

Alcibiades looked round involuntarily, as if expecting to see that 
small malevolent shadow behind him. The slave added, in explana- 
tion : - ‘ I left him at the nearest village, my lord.’ He, gestured 
through tVe embrasure to the south, '^he sun had set, and the 
fields were swiftly turning dark. ‘ I thought it best to warn you 
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of his coming, and ascertain . . . your will in the matter. The 
letter I held to be urgent also.* 

‘The letter . . . yes .* Alcibiades turned it over in his 
hands as if he had seen it for the first time. Then he smd : ‘ You 
may return to the Village. I wish my son brought here to me.* 

Behind the slave the Arcadian shook his head sharply ; but 
Alcibiades disregaVded him. ‘ Are there attendants with him ? ’ 

‘ About half a dozen, my lord.’ 

‘ Good. I take it that they are charged to keep close watch on 
him ? ’ •, 

The slave inclined his head. 

‘ I will arrange for quarters to be found for them here. Tonight.* 

‘ But, my lord ... it is already dark ’ 

‘ I said tonight. You may go. Slave ! ’ 

A Thracian attendant came in. 

‘ Take five men, with horses. This fellow will show you where 
you have to go. Saddle a horse for him, and . . . take a pony 
on a leading rein . . .’ 

Presently there came the sound of hooves in the courtyard outside, 
and the little party rode away into the night, their torches flaring 
in the wind. The Arcadian waited till the last echo had died away 
before he said slowly : ‘ Is this wise ? You know your son . . .* 

‘ And So, it seems, <^es the whole of Greece. No. I take it 
to be an elementary precaution. If the boy is here I can keep 
him under observation. If he is loose in the countryside, he might 

Anything migftt happen. There are many, too many, who 

would be glad to get favour from Lysander by presenting him with 
my head. I have only survived so long because I have . . . kept 
quiet.’ 

He sat down slowly on the big settle beneath the window, and 
slit open the seals of the lettei. Even when he saw the familiar 
round handwriting he was not wholly convinced of its reality ; it 
was as if Adeimantus had come back from the nether world. The 
opening -words echoed his thoughts strangely. 

‘ I have no doubt,’ wrote Adeimantus, ‘ that you have long given 
me up for dead. Indeed, you had good reason to do so. By a 
series of miracles my life has been spared. But when I look round 
the Qty I sometimes think it would have been better if I had indeed 
died by J:he Goat River. I ask myself why I am writing Ao you 
at all ; why I should torinent myself and you with m^ories and 
hopes best left fofgotten. I think it is because even now the ptople 
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still whisper that you can save them — as if you could undo at will 
all that has come upon us. They think of you as still free. And 
you are their last link with the past. Even I cannot help but be 
affected by this feeling at times. 

‘ When you rode away from the camp that afternoon, without 
saying goodbye, I felt instinctively that I should never see you 
again. Everytliing you said was right, of course. But I could do 
nothing. As I anticipated, the very fact that I was your friend 
meant that my opinion was disregarded. They were all far more 
frightened of the Assembly th‘4n the enemy. 

‘ They had their reward. Lysander butchered three thousand 
men in cold blood after his victory. J was the only general he 
spared. For a Spartan, the reason was an odd one. You never 
met Philocles, did you ? He was my colleague in command, along 
with Menander and Tydeus. He was hysterical and vicious, and 
very much afraid. When Athenians are afraid, they become cruel. 
We learnt that at Mitylene and Melos. Philocles had issued an 
order that any captives taken should have their right hands .cut 
off. When the crews of two of Lysander’s galleys fell into his hands, 
he had them thrown down a cliff. 

‘ I was the only man who dared to oppose this barbarous measure 
openly, and Lysander knew it. Vm still not sure of his motives 
in sparing me. Perhaps to create a goq^d impression. I must 
confess, though, that Philocles made a good end. Lysander asked 
him what punishment he himself thought he dfjserved for having 
dared to treat fellow-Greeks in such a fashion. Philocles told him 
that as he was both prosecutor and judge, there was little point in 
. making a show of legality. “ You’ve won,” he said. “ Treat me 
in the same way as I would have treated you if you’d lost.” Then 
he took a bath, and put on a sacrificial robe, and went to his death 
without turning a hair. It’s the only time I’ve ever seen Lysander 
completely out of countenance. 

‘ Soon after that Lysander put to sea again, and the few of us 
who were left sailed with him. He went round all our old colonies 
and dependencies establishing Spartan governors. They were 
supposed to represent oligarchies, but military dictatorships were 
nearer the truth. It was the first time I suspected that Lysander 
might be a fool. These people were ready to welcome him^with 
open f rms as their deliverer, and all they got were tyrajjts. 

‘ At last Jie joined forces with Agis anfl blockaded the harbour 
mouth of the Piraeus with fifty vessels. We had to sit there and 
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watch while our countrymen were slowly starved to death. Yet even 
so they held out for .five months. It was Theramenes who got thcr 
Spartan terms accepted i» the end ; and even so he h%d to fight 
against the fiercest opposition. In an illogical way I felt proud 
that he did. 

' The terms were harsh enough, but they could have been worse. 

I found ‘myself wondering what Cleophon would have demanded 
of Sparta had the position been reversed. We had to destroy the 
Long Walls, hand over all that was left of our fleet except a dozen 
vessels, red^ll our political exiles, and become dependent allies of 
our conquerors. We could do nothing but capitulate ; yet even 
so Theramenes was a brav^i man to propose it. But he was wise ; 
when he was sent to discuss terms, he waited at Sparta till the 
position in the City was so desperate that there could be no argu- 
ment. It’s odd to think that he is Hagnon’s son. I wonder what 
the <ild man would have said if he had been alive today ? 

‘ But the terms were accepted, and Lysander rode in triumph 
from the Piraeus to the City, with all the pic^ of Sparta’s troops 
marching behind him. He had made very careful preparations to 
see that the whole affair went off without a hitch. There were a lot 
of corpses lying about the streets that had died of starvation, and 
they had been left there to greet him when he made his entry. 
But the daiy before he sef^t round prisoners with carts to remove them 
all and bury them in a common pit. 

‘Tie lined the entire route with his guards. He was leaving 
nothing to chance. 1 saw the dumb incredulous faces of women 
and children watching as he went past. It was not a pleasant 
sight. Only one thin;*; showed his weakness. Like most Spartans, 
he’s a poor horseman. But a horse he had to have ; and he wasn’t 
at all comfortable with it. I think everyone was praying that he’d 
fall and break his neck. He rocie up to the Acropolis with his troops 
behind him still, and offered up prayers and thanksgiving for his 
victory in the Parthenon that Pericles built. I think it was then 
that I firily realised the end had come. 

‘ After that he presided over the ceremonial beginning of the 
destruction of the Long Walls. He had hired hundreds of flute- 
girls, and the labourers worked in time to their music. He had his 
paid agitators in the crowd, and they all threw up their helmets in 
the air, ^d cheered themselves hoarse, and cried out that tlfis was 
the beginning of freedora for Greece. And the people were so 
relieved to get food and wine again — Lysander had ordereef the 
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release of supplies as soon as he came ashore, for this very purpose 
—that presently the crowd began to join in th^ cheering. I think 
they werCf drunk, poor devils. 

‘ You will be asldng yourself now whether we have suffered the 
ultimate indignity of a Spartan garrison. We have, but not by 
Lysandcr’s orders. When he left, which he did shortly afterwards, 
he placed the government in the hands of thirty men. Chief among 
them were Theramenes, as you might expect ; and a rabid oligarch 
named Critias. I think Theramenes was somewhat embarrassed 
at the company he found himself in. 

‘ From the start they established a reign of terror : executions 
seemed to be the only things they undtrstood. Their first victims 
earned them some popularity : they made a clean sweep of all 
the informers and sycophants in the City. But this was only a 
beginning. They began to have their personal enemies done away 
with — everybody who stood in the way of their absolute prwer. 
Theramenes tried to protest, but he was helpless : he knew very 
well that if he was too obstinate his own name would figure on. the 
next secret list. 

‘ All the same, the Thirty went in very lively fear of assassination. 
It was at this point that they wrote to Lysander asking for a Spartan 
garrison, saying it was essential for public safety till Athens was 
free of all its subversive or politically unreliable citizens. And 
Lysander complied with their request. Today Spartan guards- 
men patrol the streets, and no one dares lift a hand to 
them. 

‘ Now I come to what more nearly concerns yourself. Your 
name has been mentioned very freely in public places since the 
defeat as our last hope : and now more openly than ever, with men 
dying every day, and a band of ambitious criminals slowly strangling 
us. I have certain knowledge that the Thirty have asked Lysander 
for your death. To do Lysander justice, I think such an idea would 
be repugnant to him. But he may have little choice. They have 
not applied to him only, but to the government at Sparta as well. 
Agis is back home again ; I fear you will get little mercy from that 
quarter. 

‘ I beg you to take all possible precautions. Lysander has moved 
towards Thrace. I do not know what orders he has received, or 
whetlfer any of them concern you. But whatever you do, do not 
trust your, son. It is common knowledgi^j here that he was sent to 
ThrSice by the Thirty with the deliberate intention of betraying you 
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into Lysander’s hands. From all I have heard of the boy I think 
he will prove a wiUiog agent. 

‘ I can only counsel y<fu to leave Thrace ; where are to 
turn to is another matter. King Darius is dead ; and his son 
Artaxerxes may well* be better disposed to Athens than his father 
was. Long* ago you and Pharnabazus gave one another pledges of 
mutual friendship. If you can trust in the Persian’s word, he might 
save you, as one of his predecessors saved Themistocles many years 
ago. I tell myself that such advice is useless, that nothing matters 
now, that ’whatever you do will merely postpone th(i inevitable. 
But still I hope. You and I and Theramenes are all that is left. 

‘ I’here has been no perteptible break, no flaw in the pattern. 
We have no one to reproach but ourselves. Not Fate, nor the 
Gods. That would be too easy ; there are many here who seem 
to find some doubtful solace in such complaints, but they are not 
for the. Nor, 1 know, for you. 

‘ But whatever you do, wherever you go, my prayers for your 
safety will follow you.* 

Silently Alcibiades passed the letter over to the Arcadian, who 
read it through slowly, making no comment. He did not seem 
surprised at anything he read there. But when he had finished, 
th^ roll slipped from his fingers to the floor, and he sat with his 
head in his hands, moticitiless. So they remained till the horsemen, 
abo^t midnight^ came galloping in at the courtyard once more. 

The old slave \>ho had brought Alcibiades the letter came up 
the stairs panting, I?is face was lined, and smeared with dust and 
sweat. Alcibiades looked at him and said : ‘ Where is he ? ’ 
But he knew tlie ansv>'er before he heard it. 

‘ Gone, my lord. He must have climbed through a window 
while no one w^as looking ’ 

‘ Men with full pockets can make poor sentries,’ said Alcibiades. 
* Well : it makes little difference.’ 

‘ We searched the countryside all around. But what could we 
do in the darkness . . . ? ’ He was appealing, anxious : eager to 
justify himself. Alcibiades looked steadily at him, and knew that 
he too had been bribed. 

‘ No,’ he said slowly : ‘ one can do nothing in the darkness.’ 

‘ What will you do, my lord ? ’ The question was a little too 
eager. A willing servant, thought Alcibiades. 

‘ That depends,’ he sJid ; and then, suddenly : ‘^Wfipn did 
Lysatider’s men land ? ’ 
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‘ Yestcrcky ’ The slave broke off sharply, drew in his breath 

in fear. He began to try aind explain him^df. 

^ no fWf* said Aldfciad^s, almdSt gently : * no harm will 
come to you.* He saw the Arcadian clearing his sword in the 
scabbard, and shook his head. ‘ You may tell your masters what*- 
ever you please. My steward will see that you have afresh horse. 
Please go now.* 

The slave almost ran down the stairs into the darkness, Alci- 
biades stood at the embrasure, and watched him ride away. The 
Arcadian said : ‘ We must leave here. At once. .They may 
attack tonight ’ 

‘ No,* said Alcibiades ; and there wa^ such authority in the one 
word that the Arcadian said no more. ‘ Warn the slaves. Have 
horses saddled and ready. And then come back nere. We shall 
leave when the need arises. But not till then.’ 

The Arcadian paused in the doorway, questioningly. 

‘ I have an account to settle with my son,’ said Alcibiades. 


The room in the War Department that Nicias had once occupied 
had been transformed till it was hardly recognisable. The bare 
walls were hung with tapestries. Persian rugs were strewn about 
the floor. The old plain furniture had bern replaced with carved 
and polished tables and chairs from Miletus. 

At a desk in the middle of the room Gritias, Ifader of the Thirty 
and self-styled chief citizen of the New Athens, sat decoding a 
message. His occupation seemed to give him some satisfaction ; 
' a faint smile hovered over his thin grey face. So absorbed was he 
that he did not appear to notice when the Thracian guards on duty 
outside opened the door and Theramenes walked in and stood 
before him. 

‘ You sent for me ? ’ asked Theramenes at length. The cropped 
grey head was raised abruptly. Theramenes stared into Gritias* 
metallic eyes, noted the thin set of the mouth, and shivered despite 
himself. 

‘ Yes,’ said Gritias. His voice was low and smooth ; but there 
was a certain sibilant quality about it. He pushed the decoded 
message across the desk. ‘ I don’t think Lysander — or anyone else 
— wil? be able to argue with that.’ 

It was r decree of the Spartan government, countersigned by 
Agif and the Ephors, requesting Alcibiades’ immediate death. 
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' Well ? ’ Critias was watchmg Thorameiw 
you any comment to xQajfR ? * ' ‘ 

Tberamenes swallowed, and said : ‘ I told you bdore diat 1 
thought you were making a mistake. I can only repeat that.* 

Critias did not answer directly. At last he said, as if speaking 
to himi^lf : ‘ Yoli seem to take consideiable interest in public 
opinion. I have no doubt you know that it is the damned demo- 
cratic rabble who have been agitating for Alcibiades’ recall. The 
same men* as are most active against us. I merely state facts. I 
make no comment.’ He fingered a sheaf of reports as* if to refresh 
his memory. Then he wejit on : ‘ You also opposed the exile of 
Thrasybulus. That was ver>* interesting. 1 am now informed 
that Thrasybulus is at Thebes, tiying to raise men to launch a 
democratic revolt against us. Thrasybulus, you may recall, was a 
clos^ friend of Alcibiades. Now we learn that Alcibiades himself 
has left Thrace and is at the court of Pharnal^azns, where he is 
apparently well received. I’he death of Darius was unfortunate. 
You may remember that the last time Alcibiades had dealings with 
a Persian satrap, the direct result was the fall of the oligarchic 
government here ’ 

.* With which I was associated.* 

‘ I had not forgotten |hat. But you will admit that such a series 
of coincidences is, to say t^e least, interesting ? A suspicious person 
w'oBld be led t(f llje inevitable conclusion that you had democratic 
leanings yourself. FAit of course, that is absurd.’ 

His eyes never left Theramcnes’ face. 

‘ I have already toM you my reasons for opposing these decrees 
of exile,’ said Theramenes. ‘ If you force competent men into 
opposition, all you do is pave the way for civil war. It’s simply 
not practical. It is for the same reason that I am opposed to this 
policy of terror and political assassination. In the long run it will 
recoil on your owm head. You are an Athenian. You should 
know the, temper of your own countrymen. You will never crush 
them. But you may well destroy yourself. I have heai'd wh»U is 
being said in the streets ' 

‘ I am aware of that,’ observed Critias smoothly. ‘ \’cur interest 
in treasonable talk is most illuminating. Of course, you only have 
the good of the State at heart . . . But you must know t|jat the 
rabble wishes Alcibiades Jpack for one reason only. To destroy this 
government. Afid you publicly and persistently oppos| his 
removal . . .’ 



‘I have given you my reasons.* 

‘ Of course . • • Tell me, since yoix are ’ so concerned with 
public gossip : did you know that you had acquired a nickname ? * 

‘ A nickname ? * 

‘ Yes. “ The Buskin to be exact. A buskin, you >vill remem- 
ber, is a boot that fits either foot equally well. For onct, public 
opinion seems to be in the right of it.* 

Theramencs said nothing. 

‘ I will confess,* Gritias went, on, ‘ that I have been unfortunate 
over Alcibiades. I had hoped that his son would have done our 
work for us. But the boy very foolishl^j, allowed himself to fall into 
his father’s hands. He is now in prison. In Thrace. The 
Bithynians I hired to deal with Alcibiades on his way to<J^harna- 
bazus succeeded in plundering his baggage, but the man himself 
unfortunately escaped them. This time, however ’ — ^he fingered 
the document before him thoughtfully — ‘ I do not think we shall 
fail. Pharnabazus is in an awkward position. Don’t forget that 
his satrapy depends largely on trade from the Black Sea, and that 
Sparta is in control of the Bosphorus. Even if King Artaxerxes 
is not well disposed towards us, Pharnabazus will think twice before 
offending Agis and the Ephors in so deliberate a fashion. Oaths 
of friendship can go only so far. And what has Pharnabazus to 
gain from a landless exile ? * 

‘ You are so sure that Lysander will forward this order ? * * 

‘ He would be a very brave man if he diJn^t. And the same 
argument applies to him as to the Satrap.’ 

Theramenes looked at Gritias, and now there was fear in his face. 
But his voice was still steady as he said : ‘ Why — if you mean what 
you said about my attitude — are you telling me all this so 
freely ? * 

Gritias smiled : a thin, colourless smile. 

‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘ I have no reason to fear what you may 
do any longer.’ He spoke gently, almost absent-mindedly. ‘ The 
State does not look kindly on traitors — however highly placed.’ 

Theramenes heard himself say ; ‘ What is a traitor ? * 

‘ Do you need to ask ? ’ Gritias flushed, and a fanatical gleam 
came into his cold eyes. ‘ One who sets himself up against the 
legally constituted government of his country — one who deliberately 
attempts to destroy the foundations of society ’ 

‘ Y you nave lived through the past forty years and still believe 
what you say,* Theramenes remarked, ‘ you might as well have 



me put to death at once, as you have done with so many others. • 
Because if you believe itj^there is no hope left for Athens.’ . 

For the first time Critias showed signs of embarrassm'^nt. ‘ Do 
you take me for a tyrant ? ’ he asked. * It is not my place to con- 
demn you. , You will have a fair trial. It is your judges who will 
have thfc final decision over you.’ 

' A fair trial .. . .’ For a moment Theramenes seemed at a loss 
for words. Then he asked, with some dignity : ‘ Am I to assume 
that I am* under arrest ? ’ 

Critias looked beyond him to the door. The Thracian guards 
stood there waiting. Slowly Theramenes walked forward to meet 
them, and the door closed behind him. 

Critia^wrote a brief note, sealed it up with the Spartan death 
warrant and his decoded version, and sent for a messenger. Then 
he ate a frugal supper and went to bed ; and no dreams disturbed 
his sleep. 


When Pharnabazus received Lysander’s instructions, he sat a 
long while in troubled thought, his wine untasted, the peacock fans 
nodding gently above his head in the tireless hands of his slaves. 
Then he sent attendants to command the presence of his half- 
brother Bagaeus and his uncle Susamithres. They came in 
togiffther ; lean^and wiry both, dark-faced and hook-nosed, the old 
and the young wolf. The Satrap greeted them formally, but 
without warmth. In the labyrinth of palace intrigue it was not 
wise to be over-familiar with one’s kinsmen. 

He gave Lysander’s letter to his uncle, who read it through, his 
face set. At the end he nodded, and passed it to Bagaeus. Pharna- 
bazus’ eyes never left his half-J>rother, It is better that he should 
kill for me, he thought, than sit here in the palace with a hand 
itching at his sword-hilt. 

Bagae.us said : ‘ It is easily done, my lord.’ 

‘ You may find it harder than you suppose. Alcibiades is a 
brave man.’ 

‘ But he is alone.’ 

‘ No,’ said Pharnabazus ; ‘ no, he is not alone. The Arcadian 
who came here with him still follo^vs at his heels. And the woman 


Timandra also.’ ^ 

‘ He is gone, '•then ? ’ It was Susamithres who spdke. » 

‘ Two days since. I gave him letters and passports for aft •(he 



provinces through which he must pass, and sent him to Susa to 
the King. Lysander’s message reached me today.* 

Susamithres and Bagaeus looked at each other. 

‘ Perhaps I was not as foolish as you imagine/ said Pharnabazus 
gently. ‘ I think that Alcibiades might not have proved unwelcome 
at the Royal Court.’ 

‘ What message did he carry to the King ? ’ There was an 
urgent note in Bagaeus’ voice. 

‘ He went to plead his country’s cause. I suggested the argu- 
ments he sSould employ myself. The Spartans’ power in eastern 
waters is altogether too strong for^ my liking.’ Pharnabazus 
shrugged. ‘ The responsibility for what the King may hear will 
rest with Alcibiades alone. I shall disclaim any part ij?i^it.’ He 
looked from one to the other of his listeners. ‘ I will confess privately 
that I find my present position somewhat embarrassing- The oaths 
of friendship I sealed with Alcibiades still hold good. He has been 
an honoured guest under my roof. I would be loath to betray the 

trust he has placed in me. Nevertheless, I cannot ignore this ’ 

‘ — Command ? * There was a shade of scorn in Bagaeus’ voice. 

‘ Shall we say suggestion ? I am a loyal servant of Artaxerxes. 
But at the same time my position here on the Hellespont is awkward 
in the extreme.’ 

Bagaeus rose to his feet. He seemed visibly relieved. ‘ In that 
case I do not think there is any thing more to disci^s,*^ he said. / ou 
may write to Lysander that your agents have ttift to do your bidding. 
We shall take horse today. You may depend on us to do all that 
is necessary.’ 

‘ I do not doubt you,’ said the Satrap. 

Bagaeus added suddenly : ‘ The woman Timandra that Alcibiades 
has taken with him. She is of noble birth, is she not ? ’ 

‘ She is,’ said Pharnabazus. ‘ What of it ? ’ 

‘ Do her relatives approve of this liaison with a foreign exile ? ’ 
‘ You know our customs as well as 1 do. They cannot approve 
of it. But the girl is headstrong, and Alcibiades is . . . Alcibiades. 
They have had v^ry little choice in the matter.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Bagaeus. ‘ That is all I need to know. We 
shall report to you again at the conclusion of our mission ? ’ 

It was a statement rather than a question. Pharnabazus inclined 
his head, and the two men went out quickly. Pharnabazus stared 
after them with troubled eyes. 



The only light in the small room was a guttering lamp set in a, 
bracket on the wall. * The oil was bad, and the wick old : thcr 
flame spluttered and flickered, casting wavering shadows on the 
bare earthen floor, the open doorway where the curtains swayed 
in the faint night breeze. It was stifiingly hot ; the air was full 
of the ^hrill piping of mosquitoes. Through the window the 
scattered lights of the village were visible in the blackness, and the 
sound of rustling leaves hinted at the trees and bushes which 
grew thickly round the house. 

On the wooden bed Alcibiades lay in an uneasy sleep, sheep- 
skins piled over him. The day after he had left Pharnabazus at 
Dascylium he had contracted a fever ; and now he tossed and 
twisted, his thin cheeks flushed, sweat prickling out on his fore- 
head. ^s hair had grown extremely long during the past year, 
and a grey lock fell across his face as he rolled over on to his side. 

Timandra, sitting on a low stool beside him, watching every 
movement he made, stretched out a white hand and pushed back 
the tangled mass from his forehead. Then slifC dipped a cloth in 
a bowl of water that stood beside her, and gently wiped his flushed 
face. She was a girl of barely twenty, with the dark, classic features 
of the pure-bred Iranian. Yet her youthful face was strong and 
decisive ; there was assurance as well as love in her black eyes 
and. her aristocratic features bore an odd resemblance to those 
of Alcibiades himself. She was still dressed in the mud-stained 
habit in which she ^lad ridden south that day over the rough 
roads of Phrygia ; but the heavy pins that held up the braids of 
her hair were of wrought gold. 

She sat motionless v^nce more, her eyes fixed on the thin figure*’ 
on the bed. He was quieter now ; but his hands still plucked 
feverishly at the coverlets. His arms were bare, and the heavy 
muscles relaxed with his deep breathing. Her ears were strained 
for the slightest sound : the crackling of twigs, the distant barking 
of dogs. Several times she glanced towards the door, where the 
Arcadian'^ sat outside in the portico, his drawn sword laid across 
his knees. A frown crossed her face. She was — ^though she did 
not admit it even to herself — both jealous and afraid of this strange 
silent man : his unwavering devotion was like a personal affront 
to htfr. Yet tonight he was a welcome presence. She felt danger 
in the ait : the atavistic prickling of the spine that heraljis pUrsuit. 

Alcibiades stirjred, groaned, and uttered a strangled' cry in his 
sleep. She knew, without turning round, that the ArcadiarA^ad 
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come in at the sound of it She raised her hand in caution^ and 
the boards creaked as he went back outside.* 

The heJivy eyelids fluttered, then sfowly opened. Two grey 
eyes, brilliant with fever, stared at her unrecognisingly. A voice 
that seemed to come from a great distance said : ‘ I’ve had • . • the 
strangest dream . . . Timandra . . . can you hear .me? I 
dreamt . . . that I was dressed in your clothes , . . that scarlet 
gown you wore when I first met you . . . You were holding my 
head in your arms . . . and jadorning my face with . . . with 
powder and paint ... I saw it all . . . It was as if I were some- 
one else . . . looking on . . .’ He coughed, and sat up, shivering. 
Slowly his eyes cleared, and he took ili the details of the squalid 
room. Timandra put an arm about his shoulders, and lowered 
him gently on to his pillows again. She poured out water in a 
pitcher, and he drank greedily, the drops spilling on to his naked 
chest with the trembling of his hand. 

When he spoke again it was almost in his normal voice. He 
smiled weakly. ‘ I’m sorry,’ he said. ‘ You have enough to 
trouble you without such fancies . . He stretched out his hand 
and grasped hers. 

She said in a low voice : ‘ I am afraid.’ 

‘ Afraid ? Of your family ? Of staying with me ? ’ 

She shook her head, ‘ No, Alcibiadesf- Never that, I chose 
to go with you knowing very well what it would me^n. It is ycu I 
am afraid for. You can shake off the past frorft your mind like a 
dog coming from water. But it is still there. You can forget, 
but your enemies cannot. Whatever you do now, sooner or later 
they will hunt you down.’ 

He shook his head. ‘ Have you ever heard of Odysseus ? ’ he 
asked. ‘ No : why should you ? He was a king in Ithaca many 
years ago, and his enemies were more numerous than mine will 
ever be. Yet he came home in the end.’ 

* Home ? ’ 

‘ Why, yes.’ He leaned on his elbow and quoted : ‘ “ Be brave, 
my heart ; you have endured worse things than this.” ’ He 
looked out of the window into the night. 

‘ A south wind,’ he said. ‘ We shall have good riding weather 
tomorrow. What is this village called ? ’ 

‘ Melissst.’ 

‘ How f?*r is it to Metropolis ? ’ 

‘ 'Icn miles,’ she said. Then : ‘ Did you hear something? ’ 



‘ How nervous you are • . . What should there be to hear ? 

‘ I don’t know . 1 She got up and walked slowly round the 
room. * It’s past midnignt,’ she said. ‘ If you are wll enough 
we can leave in four hours.’ 

‘ I shall be well enough . . . Drunk or sick, I can still ride a 
horse. •Besides, after Metropolis the going will be easier . . 

But she still paced uneasily up and down. 

‘ You must sleep,’ he said gently. ‘ You have not slept since 
we left Dascylium.’ 

‘ Who will watch over you ? ’ 

Alcibiades turitfd his head towards the doorway. ‘ We are well 
protected,’ he said. 

Timajj^ra hesitated for an instant ; then she sat down beside 
the bed once more. Alcibiades turned over towards her, and 
after a little slipped into a fretful sleep. She bent over him gently 
and laid her head beside his, stroking his cheek with soft fingers. 
She did not hear when the Arcadian’s sword slipped from his 
knees and clattered to the ground at his fe&. 


Alcibiades was the first to wake up, choking and coughing, the 
shreds of a confused nightmare still befogging his mind. The 
lamp had gone out a Ad the room was in total darkness. Yet 
soriffewhere a reddish glow danced before his eyes, and when he 
tried to breath thchcir was thick and tainted. There was a roaring 
and crackling in his ears. Gasping, he flung off the coverlets and 
sprang to his feet. The acrid smell of burning timber came to his 
nostrils, and he stumbled blindly round the room trying to find 
the door. Behind him he heard I'imandra cry out in terror. 

His sword . . . where was nis sword He blundered into the 
curtains and pushed through them, naked as he was, on to the 
portico. A blast of hot air hit him in the face, and the flames 
licked downwards from the roof. Through the smoke, in the light 
of the burning building, he heard a clamour of voices, and saw 
figures darting backwards and forwards in the brushwood. Then 
he tripped against something soft ; and looking down he saw the 
limp figure of the Arcadian, his limbs sprawling grotesquely, an 
arrow protruding from his throat. As he bent to pick up thfe 
sword tliat still lay beside the body another arrow whistled over 
his head and bitried itsdf in the lintel of the door. H^he so^rd 
in his hand, he plunged back into the darkness of the hoiis^ 
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Timandra caught him by the arm. ‘ There’s no other way 
but-: — ’ she began, and burst into a fit of coughing. 

He bruShed past her into the bedroom. ‘ Get the bedclothes,’ 
he called. ‘ As many as you can. Wrap them round your head 
and body. Keep close behind me . . .’ He grabbed ^t a handful 
of blankets and thrust them into her arms. Then he found his 
cloak and swathed his body and left arm in it. Sword in hand, 
he ran down the steps on to the open ground, and the dark figures 
scattered before him. 

Timandrsf, who had followed him closely, now twisted aside in 
the darkness and plunged unnoticed into the cover of the trees 
at the instant the first arrow hit him. ' She saw him halt in his 
tracks with a sharp cry of pain and put up his hand to his^iJboulder. 
Then the air hummed with the twanging of bow-strings, and she 
shuddered and covered her face with her hands. 

He stood for an instant, silhouetted against the burning house, 
swaying on his feet. Then the sword dropped to the ground, and 
he collapsed and lay still. When at last the Persian, archers came 
forward cautiously and gathered round him, they found fifteen 
shafts standing clear through his body. 

From her place of concealment Timandra now saw two tall 
figures come forward into the light, and the archers make way 
for them. They stooped over the body^^r a moment, and then 
rose to their feet once more. 

A young voice, harsh and expressionless, saW ‘ This is the man. 
Our task is done.’ 

‘ He died well, Bagaeus.’ 

‘ A fool can always die well.’ The tall man seemed to hesitate. 
Then he observed : ‘ There’s one dangerous tongue that can wag 
no longer.’ He walked towards the house, shielding his face with 
his cloak. When he came back, he said : ‘ The other fellow is 
dead also. We have nothing to fear.’ 

‘ And the girl ? ’ asked Susamithres. 

‘She’s probably still in the house. In any case sfie knows 
nothing.’ 

With an incoherent cry, a man broke from the group and 
plunged desperately into the flaming building. Bagaeus watched 
him go unmoved. ‘ His daughter is hardly worth the^ fetching 
now, 1 should have thought,’ he said. , 

T^andfti sank to her knees half-fainting as shriek after shriek 
ro?c* above the crackling of the fire. Then, abruptly, they ceased. 
^4 



Susamithres said in an unsteady voice : ‘ Do you plan to go 
back to Pharnabazus 'now^? * 

‘ Most certainly. What danger is there ? And beifdes . . . 
Alcibiades was not the only one who needed . . . watching. Yes, 

I think we should certainly return to Dascylium. In fact ’ — ^he 
paused as an idea- struck him — ‘we might well make a gesture 
for the benefit pf our Satrap. He has a suspicious nature. I 
should not like any doubt left in his mind that our mission has 
been carried out.’ 

‘ He won't thanl^you for that,’ said Susamithres. 

‘ Perhaps not. Lysander will.’ 

He drew his long curveef scimitar, and the blade gleamed red 
in the light of the flames. 

‘ I shall take back some proof of this deed with me,’ he said. 
He stepped forward, grasping the sword with both hands, and 
raised it high in the air. It took him three strokes to sever the head 
from the body of the corpse. 

Then he picked it up carelessly by its hair ^nd tossed it to one 
of the archers standing by. ‘ Pack that in my saddlebag,’ he said, 
wiping the blade of his scimitar on a wisp of grass. * And wrap it 
well. I dislike blood.’ He turned to the silent group of men who 
had done. his work for him. ‘Well,’ he observed, ‘your family 
honour has been pleasAtly avenged. Your sister is dead, and 
her fether with^her. T must thank you for the zeal with which 
you have done I required of you.’ He turned back to 

Susamithres. 

‘ If we ride now we can be w^ell on our way by daybreak,’ he 
said. ‘ I don’t think there is anything further here to detain us.’ 
He walked away into the darkness, Susamithres beside him, their 
three attendants following close behind. One of these carried a 
blood-stained bundle. None cf the rest moved or uttered a word 
till they were out of sight. From down the hill-side there presently 
came the sound of hooves. Then these too died away into the 
distance. ^ After a white the group of Persians silently followed 
them down the winding trail between the trees. The fire had not 
roused the neighbourhood ; no one was stirring in the village. 

Dawn was breaking when Timandra came out into the open 
and moved slowly towards the mutilated body of the ma^ she 
had lovefl. The fire was dying down now. Only oc^iasionally 
there would come a lou(f crack and a puff of smoke fts chaired 
timbers collapsed. Slowly the light spread over the hillside, 
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from the valley came the first faint sounds of morning. Then a 
slight breeze began to blow, barely ruffling, the surface of the grass. 
Softly, iiftperccptibly, a fine cloud of ash was carried from the 
ruins and settled on the two motionless figures. When the sun 
rose above the trees it could not distinguish between them ; for 
the living woman was grey with the greyness of the dead. 


THE END 
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W ITHIN the formal limits imposed by the novel, 
Achilles His Armour is a true story. I iiave invented no 
characters, though I have given names tQ two who were 
anonymous. On the other hand, where positive evidence was 
lacking, I have filled in the gaps afc.cording to what seemed probable. 
There is no Source, for example, which says tl^at Alcibiades went 
to Sicily in 427 b.g. ; but it is nowhere express!/ stated that he 
did not. His life, in fact, from 429 to 425 is a mysterious blank ; 
I have associated him during that period with actual Jjistorical 
events in which he might be reasonably supposed to have played 
a part. 

Ancient historians do not concern themselves overmuch with the 
minutiae of their characters’ private lives. This is always a 
difficulty for the historical novelist, to whom such details are 
essential if he is to present a credible picture of his subject. For- 
tunately Alcibiades is an exceptional case ; he is probably better 
documented than any other ancient Greek, chiefly on account of 
his notorious reputation, which provided excellent copy for the 
gossip-writers. To take two random examples, the stealing of 
Anytus’ gold plate and the curious dream Alcibiai^s had on»Lhe 
night of his death are both vouched for by aF‘?jient writers. But 
his relationship with Aspasia, the reader should be warned, is the 
^author’s theory, adduced to make sense of a number of puzzling 
psychological problems : problems which form the main excuse 
for writing about Alcibiades at all. 

Since Alcibiades’ life coincided exactly with the zenith and 
decline of Athenian power (his career in fact reflects this decline 
in the most remarkable way) sources arc copious. We have two 
narrative historical accounts that between them cover the entire 
period : Thucydides’ History of The Peloponnesian War aad Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica, both of them nearly contemporary with the events 
they describe. The most notable contemporary document apart 
from these is the speech of Andocides, defending him .elf against 
a charge of complicity in the profanation of the Mysteries. 
Plutarcn, though he wrote many hundreds of years afterwards, 
had jccess \o other contemporary accounts which have not come 
dor^.i to us ; and his Life Of Alcibiades is invaluable for those 



personal details which we do not find in more general historians. 

I have also drawn largely on his Lives of Pericles, N'cias, and 
Lysander. The picture is completed with speeches made by 
Lysias and Isocrates, in the fourth century b.g., a handful ot 
inscriptions;^ Plato’s Dialogues (the Symposium in particular), Xeno- 
phon’s Memorabilia, details gleaned from Aristophanes, Diodorus 
Siculus, and such encyclopedic writers as Athenacus or Aelian'. 
The Life of Alcibiades written by the Roman author Cornelius Nepos, 
though on. the whole agreeing with Plutarch, does provide one 
or two valuable fresh facts : he is, for example, the only source to 
mention the Arcadian. 

In addition, my debt to modern scholarship is necessarily in- 
calculabjg^ Without the ready help it gave me, my task would 
have been almost impossible. I w^ould particularly like to acknow- 
ledge what I owe to M. Jean Hatzfeld’s brilliant monograph 
Alcibiade : £tude sur VHistoire d'Athenes a la Fin du Ve Sikle, Those 
familiar with this work will readily perceive where I have borrowed 
M. Hatzfeld’s solutions of vexed historical problems. The Mutila- 
tion of the Herms is only one instance. 1 have also consulted 
G. F. Hertzberg’s Alkibiades : Der Staatsman und Feldherr, and the 
Alhibiades of F. Tager. 

Other works freely ^sed include G. M. Calhoun’s Athenian Clubs 
in Politics ; B. W. Heneferson’s The Great War Between Athens and 
SparM ; Professor D. S. Robertson’s Greek and Roman Architecture ; 
the monographs oShil^arta by Humfry Michell and Miss K. M. T, 
Chrimes ; Volume V of the Cambridge Ancient History ; Professor 
W. K. C. Guthrie’s The Greeks and their Gods ; M, L. W. Laistner’s 
History of the Greek World 478 -323 b.c. ; Professor A. W. Gomme’s 
edition of the First Book of Thucydides ; and A. R. Burn’s Pericles 
and Athens, To the authors of all these books, and any others which 
I may have forgotten to mention, I extend my grateful thanks. 

I must also mention those standard works of reference which 
are as in^luable to the novelist as they are to the scholar : The 
CambridgeCf^panion to Greek Studies ; The Oxford Classical Dictionary ; 
Paully-Wissolya’s Real-Encyclopddie der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
schqft ; ^ and ^aremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquites 
grecques et ^maines. I should like to thank the staff of the 
Cambridge University Library, and the Librarian of the Classical 
Faculty Library, Cambrige, for their unfailing help and eburtesy 
in a project whitfh lay somewhat outside their normal spheije of 
action ; Mr. Robert Graves, for his advice and encouragement j 
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Mr. Arnold Edinborough, Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Papastavrou, and Mr. 
and Mrs^Andreas Cambas for reading my .manuscript and making 
many invaluable suggestions. But my greatest debt of all is to my 
wife, without whose support and encouragement this book would 
never have been written at all ; or if it had been, would have been 
immeasurably worse than it is. 

Lastly, my grateful thanks to my publishers, who not only wisely 
induced me to reduce an unwieldly manuscript to two-thirds of 
its original length, but by their most helpful and constructive 
criticism cdhsiderably improved what remaiijed. 

Peter Green 

Cambridge — Akeley Wood —CheUea 
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